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Wine exported in CORRUGATED boxes 


reduces cost, breakage, space 


Shipping bottled Italian wine is a prob- 
lem not greatly different from that of 
shipping many another fragile commod- 
ity: the contents must be protected, yet 
the cost of the package kept low. Today, 
many enterprising bottlers have found 
the ideal solution in corrugated boxes. 

Lighter in weight than most wooden 
crates, cofrugated boxes save 5 to 8 Ib. 
each. They cost less to buy, less to pack, 
less to ship—savings which add mate- 
rially to the profits in wine. 

Corrugated boxes protect the contents 
better than wooden ones, experience 


shows, because they are so resilient 
under impact. Yet they require less 
space .a storage, aboard ship, and at 
the vendor's shop. 

Corrugated has the additional advan- 
tage of enabling easy printing on the 
sides for better brand identification and 
easy checking of inventory. 

Today, corrugated boxes are being 
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Corrugated Container Machin¢'y 





MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO. | 


_TD. 
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Tt’s obvious. The more snags you overcome before you 
start building — the fewer you'll have to contend with 
later. We have carried this principle to its logical con- 
clusion in our system of pre-planning. We do this in 
close and constant collaboration with architect and 
owner — and the building goes up on time. 
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Ideas become concrete when 











WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD *  S.W.16  * Telephone: POLIards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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Give him Air | 


Every ton of coal mined releases up to 5,000 cubic feet 
of dangerous fire-damp. Safety relies on dilution of 
the gas and millions of cubic feet of fresh air are 
drawn into Britain’s mines every minute of every day. 
Thermotank design, build and install the great fans 
which perform this task. 

The company has more experience in axial flow fans 
than any other organisation in Britain, and has 
carried out important mine ventilation installations, 
not only for the NCB but for all types of mines in 
every continent. This superiority is based on con- 





PRODUCTS: 


tinuous research and fifty years’ experience of air Pig iron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; 

°,¢ . bh i R Rai 
conditioning problems ashore and afloat. arg Big rie ie re hg 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By- 


Products. 


FUJI IRON STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASH!I, TOKYO JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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To 


remind you... 


that when you want staff, junior or senior, 
skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, 
and it has on its books much promising 
material. If the Officers’ Association 
recommends a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 
potentially suited for that particular job, 
and well worth interviewing. 





Next time you have ‘any vacancy whatso- 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ 

z Association? Ring them at ABBey 2556 
THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 or write to The Officers’ Association, 


Telephone: Govan 2444 Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.5.A. 
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Its along road 
that knows no 
Leyland 


There may be some remote highway unknown 
to Leyland transport, but judging from the 
evidence of our postbag, we doubt it. 

Rarely a day passes without some tribute to 
Leyland ubiquity . . . high performance and 
low running costs. 

For example, we hear from the Argentine 
that a Leyland diesel Comet hauling a 10-ton 
semi-trailer recently covered 450,000 miles 
over the Buenos Aires- Mar del Plata route 
before undergoing its first major overhaul — 
with an average fuel consumption of 17-20 
m.p.g. That's efficiency. 

From Australia: a Leyland Hippo — 17-18 
tons laden weight — operating a 3,500 miles 
shuttle service, was stripped down after com- 
pleting 197,000 miles of the toughest going. 
Result — the amount of work found necessary 
did not warrant the cost of taking down the 
engine. That’s craftsmanship. 

Add the Leyland’s reputation for working full 
out for upwards of 15 years and it is obvious 
that when economy is sought, all roads, 
wherever they may be, ust lead to Leyland. 
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KARACHI FASTES 


j 6 HOURS 


SUPER CONSTELLATION COMFORT 
— AND YOU’RE THERE! 


THE ONLY NON-STOP FLIGHT TO CAIRO 


P.1.A. Super Constellations carry you high above the weather for 
faster, smoother flight . . . and royal comfort all the way! Traditional 
Eastern hospitality from the moment you step aboard; superb food 
and service ; seats in which you can relax .. . dream-deep in luxury. 
Sixteen hours flying time, London to Karachi, plus one call at Cairo... 
P.1.A. fly you faster to the East than any other airline. And remember, 
P.1.A. domestic routes cover India, Pakistan and Burma. 





EVERY THURSDAY 
at 1.30 p.m; ex-London 


EVERY TUESDAY 
at 7 p.m; ex-Karachi 


PIA oR 


Contact your local Travel Agent or P.1.A., 
45 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel : Regent 5544 


PAKISTAN 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 





YOU DON'T 
NEED MORE 


STORAGE 
SPACE... 







Whatever your storage 
problem ROLSTORE provides 
the most economical solution. 
During fifteen years, hundreds of 
leading concerns have increased their 
storage capacity enormously by means 

of ROLSTORE Mobile Unit Storage 

Let us show you how to cut costs by using 
your storage space the right way, 

the ROLSTORE way. Write to 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN STATIC & MOBILE STORAGE UNITS 
Steel Office & Factory Shelving, Binning, etc., for every purpose 


SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Telephone: AMBassador 3456 (12 lines) 


Also at: Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Southampton, Swansea, Glasgow 


vou NEED PU AAU 
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A FULLY VERSATILE, HIGH CAPACITY, ELECTRONIC SYSTEM OF 
FINANCIAL, QUANTITATIVE & STATISTICAL ACCOUNTING 


FOR MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

















Whether they are Accounting 





Machines, Adding Machines, 
Typewriters or Cash Registers, 
the machines used to produce the 
Legible Primary Entries are all 
connected to their own, individual 
TAPE PUNCHING UNITS. 
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High-speed Tape READER 
Converts pattern of punched 
holes into Input pulses 












These units automatically (and 
simultaneously) transcribe the 
Legible Primary Entries onto a fie] 

PAPER TAPE. And, in the process, /;.;/ Tape Punch 
the conventional figures and letters -— 

are translated into a code pattern 
of PUNCHED HOLES. 
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InNnPuoT PROCESSING ouTr wus 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division; Sorting and Analysis; 
Selection, Comparison and inclusion of relevant data (Balances, Prices, | 
Rates. Limits. Names, Addresses, etc., etc.), are all ** electronomatic *’, | 
\, sae ADVICES 
aa => WW AA TY ! CONTROL CONSOLE INVOICES 
\ ; 
aon STATEMENTS 


poo For programming: 
© we ‘special instructions’ 
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The above diagram illustrates the general principles of an electronic business data processing system in which National 
accounting and adding machines are shown as the means of originating data for input into the Elliott 405 data processing 
computer. This system produces, as an automatic by-product of the INPUT operation, conventional, normal-language 
records for local day-to-day action at all points of original entry e.g. Departments, Branches, Depots, Sub-Offices etc. 


A’ recently announced in the editorial columns 
of “ The Economist”’ and all leading business 
journals, an arrangement has recently been concluded 
by which the marketing and installation of Elliott 
computers for business data processing applications 
will now be undertaken by the Electronics Section of 
The National Cash Register Company Limited, 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


The trade mark of The National Cash Register 
Company is identified throughout the world with business 
efficiency; be it in connection with cash control systems 
for retail stores or complex, comprehensive accounting 
plans for major corporations, banks, insurance companies 
and all branches of government. 





Elliott Brothers, on the other hand, enjoy equal fame 
in their own sphere as makers of high precision instru- 
ments, specially designed equipment for plant process 
control, and — of now special significance to the business 
world — electronic data processing computers of a very 
advanced order. 


Thus, the marketing arrangement recently concluded, 
harmonises the special knowledge and experience of two 
long-established concerns, each pre-eminent inits own field. 


%* Elliott Bros. (London) Limited, remain responsible for the 
installation of business data processing equipment which 
they have already sold and will themselves, continue to 
market analogue and digital computers for scientific 
applications and specially designed automation equipment 
for plant process control and similar purposes. 


All enquiries relating to the ELLIOTT 495 Electronic Computer applied to 
business data processing, should be addressed to: ZLECTRONICS SECTION, 


The ACCOUNTING ona ADDING MACHINE DIVISION of THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD, 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. PADdington 7070, 
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Deckchair Disarmament 


HE holiday season is upon us, and when the Commons debated 

foreign affairs this week most Members seemed as intent on 

breaking-up day as schoolboys, their mood unshadowed by any 
fear that the unity of the free world might be breaking up too. Not 
until the second day of the debate did a front bench speaker—Mr 
Gaitskell—do justice to what he called “ the wildest confusion among 
the Nato powers as to what defence policy really is.” He referred 
bluntly to both British and American talk in high quarters about 
slashing defence cuts, and to the west German government’s alarmed 
reaction ; and he recalled the very different attitudes adopted by the 
various western governments when Russia announced cuts in its armed 
manpower. “ What we have, frankly,” he said, “is different countries 
each saying aloud what they expect to do.” 

That is all too true; and the depressing thing about the debate 
was that so few Members showed concern at the way national policies 
are now setting off in different directions as briskly and blithely as 
holiday-makers, or even awareness that this is happening. Fascinated 
by the impact of “ destalinisation” on the communist world, they 
seemed blind to the fact that the rest of the world, too, is undergoing 
“ destalinisation.” In Stalin’s day the great issues of world affairs 
stood out in sombre black and white ; but today, shades and nuances 
are fashionable. (One might well borrow from the world of haute 
couture that flashing phrase, “a rainbow of beige.”) 

The Prime Minister ended his speech by recalling the atmosphere 
in early 1954, when the Berlin conference ran into deadlock. “All 
was rigid then,” he said, “‘ much seems flexible now.” One can share 
his preference for diplomatic elbow room, and agree, too, when he 
argues that “ Soviet competition ” is preferable to the threat of world 
war : but it is difficult to share his apparent assumption that it is only 
the communist parties of the world that are now in a state of confusion. 
At the end of the debate Mr Younger frankly and fairly conceded, 
in partial exculpation of the Government’s poor showing, that among 
democratic allies it must henceforth be much harder to maintain 
effective joint policies “than it was when we all felt ourselves to be 
facing a common danger.” A partnership of sovereign democracies 
is admittedly by nature a sluggish beast to move, let alone to lead. 
But that does not absolve the British Government—or any of its 
partners—from making the attempt, if it knows in which direction 
it wants to herd the beast. The question left over from the debate 
is: does it know ? 

Two elements are involved here: analysis of the new world situation, 
and creation of a policy suited to it. Analysis, and sound analysis at 
that, was not lacking in the Commons this week. Sir Anthony Eden 
shrewdly defined the position and attitude of the masters of the 
communist world. Understanding that general war means general 
ruin, they nevertheless still proclaim the goal of imposing their 
totalitarian system throughout the world. Aware of pressing demands 
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from their own subjects—demands not only for “a 
more normal life” but also for free contact with the 
outside world—they are trying to see that this ferment 
is “carefully controlled”; and “it would be an exag- 
geration to say that the regime is being liberalised.” 
And from the Opposition benches Mr Mayhew 
emphasised that what has not changed is that “the 
communist countries are still working as an integrated 
block struggling for power with the West.” The tempo 
of their campaign has been modified. So have the 
tactics. But the underlying dogma of “ struggle ” still 
shapes the world situation and makes nonsense of all 
talk of “general relaxation.” 


* 


Relaxation, however, can be scarcely less dangerous 
for the free world than immobility. Indeed, the saddest 
aspect of the present controversy is the extent to which 
it takes the shape of a tussle between two equally futile 
schools of thought, which might be identified as the 
“ old guard ” and the new “ lower-your-guard.” What 
we confront is neither the clumsy obviousness of 
Stalinist expansionism, which, whether in Europe or 
in Korea, called into existence the very strength and 
solidarity that countered it most effectively, nor a 
reformed and guileless communism with which free 
societies might co-exist without fear. 

Last year, when the cartoonists had such a good time 
depicting the climb to the “summit,” they were fond 
of symbolising the climbers’ varying approaches by 
their clothes. Some sweated upwards in protective 
furs, while others, more optimistic, shivered their way 
to the top in shorts. What the democracies now need 
is neither of these garbs, but something like the latest 
type of mountaineer’s nylon overalls, something which, 
while guarding against an international climate as fickle 
as an English July, permits the utmost flexibility—and 
this implies flexed muscles as against flabby ones. The 
new challenge cannot be met either by resting on our 
defences or by throwing them away. The free nations 
need to review their systems of defence, of mutual 
support and of co-operation not merely to see that these 
are up to date in the purely military sense—they must 
be—but to see that they are suitable instruments of 
the new and positive policies that have now to be 
shaped. It is a common misconception (which even 
the Prime Minister occasionally seems to share) that 
the communist challenge is now primarily economic. 
It is surely clear that the contest is essentially a political 
one, to which both economic and military efforts must 
serve as handmaidens ; and it is, in Mr Mayhew’s useful 
phrase, “unilateral political disarmament” that must 
now be avoided at all costs. 

Disunity equals disarmament in the political field as 
much as in the military. The first essential for policy 
in an era of keen political competition is close consulta- 
tion and alignment between the free nations, and the 
avoidance of precisely the kind of indiscretion and 
indifference to each other’s problems that has marred 
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the past few weeks. But unity is not jast a matter of 
regular consultation. No amount of consultation wil] 
hold a free nation in line if it is not sustained by its 
friends against the pressures and the temptations 
which the communist block can bring to bear. Both in 
Germany and in the Far East the communist powers 
enjoy positions that enable them to blackmail other 
peoples, not by threatening war, but by dangling what 
those peoples dearly want before their eyes. And 
throughout the Asian and African world they exploit 
not only the modern belief that ancient poverty can be 
abolished overnight, but also the anger that western 
racialism has aroused. 

The bare minimum for policy in the age of political 
“ struggle” thus embraces not only consultation but 
also the firm sustaining of friendly nations, particularly 
those directly under the shadow of the communist 
monolith ; the rooting out of racialism; and the 
demonstration that the economics of free societies can 
meet the ordinary man’s needs as well as and better 
than communism can. Yet this is only the minimum. 
There must be a positive side to policy, too. This is 
a time for stepping up, not easing off, the campaign 
to reach people behind the iron curtain both with the 
message of freedom and with reassurances that, what- 
ever they may have been taught to believe, the West 
means them no ill. To their masters, too, similar 
messages must be tirelessly addressed: warnings that 
they cannot hope to succeed in their aim of extinguish- 
ing freedom, together with assurances that the West 
will suit its actions to theirs and that evidence of genuine 
changes of policy will be met with an equally genuine 
increase of goodwill. The prescription should be to 
provide incentives for the communist rulers to mend 
their ways, while making it clear that the free world 
will not be gulled by superficial changes even if—as 
seems doubtful—their own subjects are. 


* 


It is surely along these lines that the attempt to 
reach an equation with the communist bloc must be 
made. The basis must be a sincere modification of 
expansionist ambitions and an adjustment of power that 
increases stability. Ideally, the final adjustment would 
take the shape of general disarmament under fully 
effective control. But if that is not to be had, the next 
best thing is a stable balance of forces that at least 
enables the free societies to develop in security. There 
are no short cuts along this road, nor are there any 
simple guidelines that can be fixed and then taken for 
granted. The free nations can no more afford to slump 
into armed stupor than into unarmed stupor. They are 
going to have to keep thinking through the deckchair 
days of many summers. And it is in the long perspec 
tive of this wearisome political contest, the forms of 
which will change many times in the years ahead, that 
they should consider the part that military defence must 
play as handmaiden of political strategy. To this the 
House of Commons ought to address itself next week. 
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Number Ten and Number Eleven 


T HE departure from the public service of Sir Edward 
Bridges, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and 
Head of the Civil Service, in the autumn would be by 
itself a turning-point. It will leave a great gap. His 
silent and scarcely calculable contribution to the 
business of government, in peace and in war, is part 
of the history of our times. It is certainly no dis- 
paragement of his work that the moment of his retire- 
ment has been chosen for a major change in the dis- 
tribution of the responsibilities, to the Prime Minister 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he has 
sustained. The load has become too heavy for one man. 


Comment on the changes announced a week ago in 
the higher direction of the Treasury has naturally been 
concentrated on the appointment of the present 
Ambassador in Washington, Sir Roger Makins, to be 
responsible, as Joint Permanent Secretary, for the 
administrative direction of financial and economic 
policy. This is a proper recognition of the broadened 
new responsibility which the Government has assumed 
in the past two decades ; and intruder though he may 
seem from the Foreign Service, Sir Roger possesses 
qualifications in experience, natural ability and force of 
character, which fit him for the work. But to look 
only at the welcome and overdue focus which is being 
given by the new arrangements to the economic task 
is to miss more than half their significance. This 
moment has been chosen by the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make a new and logical 
division of the highest Treasury functions. The 
Treasury is a two-headed monster—responsible, as it 
is, for the public service and machinery of government 
and for public finance—and from the autumn it will 
have two heads. Certainly not the least important 
result of the change is that the other Joint Permanent 
Secretary, Sir Norman Brook, stripped for the most 
part, though not entirely, of his departmental responsi- 
bilities to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be, in 
effect, a Permanent Secretary to the Prime Minister. 
As head of the Home Civil Service and still Secretary 
of the Cabinet, he moves, compared with his pre- 


decessor, not up or down but sideways—from No. II 
to No. Io. 


* 


It is always necessary not to read too much into 
changes of this kind. They are, inevitably, the product 
equally of the views of the Prime Minister of the day 
on government at large and of the particular persons 
available, at the moment of appointment, for high posts. 
The strengthening of the Prime Minister’s office is a 
Step in the right direction, and on general grounds of 
Principle is much to be preferred to earlier precedents 
—0 Lloyd George’s parallel “departments” and 


rs 


private intelligence system or even to the unique per- 
formance of Sir Winston Churchill as the universal 
generalissimo, with his own personal counsellors. 

In the changes the best use is probably being made 
of the men to hand. It may fairly be regretted that no 
individual in the too close corporation of the Treasury’s 
own higher reaches was the obvious choice to perform 
the task which Sir Roger Makins has been brought in 
to do. But it is equally fair to say, looking at Sir Roger 
Makins’s remarkable and assorted experience, that the 
chief risk in his appointment is by no means that he is 
likely to put international before national preoccupa- 
tions. Indeed, it may be rather the reverse : that he 
may even prolong the disposition of the Treasury, with 
too little time and too little staff, to beg the larger 
questions of Britain’s world role, above all in Europe, by 
over-defensive reference to the necessities of national 
housekeeping. But, however much he may still need 
to discover (and insist upon) the essential virtues of 
enterprise and initiative in this country’s overseas deal- 
ings, and however much he may have to learn of the 
“ mysteries ” of domestic finance, it is hard to think of 
any man now in the public service better suited than 
Sir Roger is to supervise the country’s financial and 
economic policy. And it is impossible to imagine a civil 
servant better equipped than Sir Norman Brook, from 
his vantage point as the trusted personal link between 
the First Lord of the Treasury and his Cabinet col- 
leagues, to guide and shape the governmental machine. 


° 


One thing seems sure. The last word has not been 
spoken. Whatever the performance of the new incum- 
bents, the Treasury, with the adoption of its modern 
economic responsibilities, as well as its established 
financial responsibilities for supply and the control of 
spending, has plainly burst its seams, and the new 
“ vertical ” division of authority does not complete the 
repairs. No doubt, if the new separation of function 
does not work, it could easily be undone when the new 
men are old enough to retire round about 1965. . But 
it would be very surprising if a retreat were sounded 
by Sir Anthony Eden’s successors. It would be far more 
logical to carry the process of separation further 
still. The Treasury monster has, in fact, not two heads 
but three at least. The sensible next step would be 
not to undo the division now devised between the 
public service and economic policy but rather to reflect 
in responsibility and organisation, from the ministerial 
level downwards, the separation in fact between 
economic policy and planning, on the one hand, and 
supply and the Budget, on the other. 

Long strides have now been made to embed in 
the’ business of government what the Haldane 
Committee nearly forty years ago called “the duty 
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of investigation and thought preliminary to action,” 
and to back it by “the organised acquisition of 
facts and information.” This is Sir Roger Makins’s 
sphere, and the chief features of this new world of 
governmental intelligence and prescience are the Trea- 
sury’s admirable economic section under Sir Robert 
Hall and, in the Cabinet secretariat, the no less able 
Central Statistical Office. (The Chancellor is expected 
to make a statement next week on strengthening 
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this armoury.) But there is still at the centre of 
public business, the old Treasury world with its out. 
riders in the Boards of Inland Revenue and of Custom: 
and Excise curiously detached from the main body. 
It is always unwise to forecast the future shape 
of government in any precise terms, but it would 
not be unreasonable if the next changes at the Treasury 
at last applied the principle of the separation (and con- 
solidation) of function to the core of its oldest affairs, 


Triangle at the Pyramids 


I.—Order, Counter-Order, Disorder 


HERE is more joy in heaven over a mistake never 

made than over a mistake corrected late in the day. 
The truth about the American and British offers to 
assist Egypt in financing the Aswan High Dam scheme 
is that they were entered into in December for reasons 
that were in part unsound. On balance the two govern- 
ments are right now to cancel their offers while they 
still can ; but their withdrawal does some damage to 
their position in the Middle East which need never 
have been done if their minds had been clear from the 
start. They cannot congratulate themselves on a bril- 
liant stroke of policy. 

Both the American and the British statements 
explaining the decision leave much unsaid. Reading 
the Washington statement of July 19th, an ordinary 
man would conclude that the main trouble was the 
Egypuan failure to reach agreement with the riparian 
states on the Nile south of Egypt—the Sudan, Ethiopia, 
and Uganda. It is true that there is about the High 
Dam scheme a somewhat airy assumption that the Nile 
waters are best’ stored in Egypt, or as close to Egypt 
as possible. True, too, the various interrelated matters 
on which Colonel Nasser still needs to reach agreement 
with the Sudan are difficult and complex. But he is 
nearer that agreement now than he was when the aides- 
mémoire, in which the conditions of western aid were 
set out, were drafted last winter. The aides-mémoire 
do not mention Ethiopia, and they mention Uganda 
only by way of a general British reservation of its rights. 
Nothing has deteriorated here ; the deterioration has 
been on quite another front. Second place is given in 
the Washington statement to “ Egyptian willingness and 
ability to concentrate its economic resources upon this 
vast reconstruction programme”; the ability, if not 
the willingness, is found to have become “ more 
uncertain than it was at the time the offer was made.” 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd in the foreign affairs debate on 
Wednesday said that the scheme would require “the 
most rigorous control by Egypt in her internal 
economy,” he pointed to the heavy Egyptian defence 
expenditure and to the Egyptian government’s indus- 
trial expansion plans—“ vehicle factories, dockyards, 


and the like "—as reasons for doubting whether the 
scheme is any longer feasible: 


We came to the conclusion that the Egyptian govern- 
ment would no longer be in a position to devote to the 
dam project the degree of priority necessary to secure its 
success. 


Like the State Department, the Foreign Secretary 
added an assurance that the decision implies no loss 
of interest in the development of the waters of the Nile. 
This assurance may appear in Cairo, in the bitterness 
of the moment, as a polite platitude, but in fact it is 
sincerely meant and of great importance. Egypt is still 
the key to the Middle East ; in the most direct possible 
way, the key to economic growth in Egypt, as in all the 
Nile states, is the conservation and distribution of the 
Nile waters ; these two facts must continue to form 
American and British policy in the region. 


Now for what has been left unsaid. The High Dam 
Scheme, Colonel Nasser’s personal identification with 
it, and the British and American offers of assistance for 
it have from the first aroused mixed feelings. The 
scheme is grandiose, imaginative, and addressed to the 
relief of a real human problem of vast scope. Its 
economics are difficult to assess—as they should ideally 
be assessed—comparatively with the economics of other 
possible ways of controlling and using the Nile. 
Towards the end of last year, after Colonel Nasser had 
made his arms deal with the Czechs, when the danger 
of an Egyptian drift towards the Soviet orbit had made 
its dramatic appearance, but before habit had mace it 
appear as a routine risk that must be lived with, the 
British and American governments persuaded them- 
selves that they must underwrite the scheme to fore- 
stall a Soviet offer. They allowed the political fear 
outweigh the economic doubts. 


Since then, it is true that Colonel Nasser’s spending 
spreé on communist arms has turned out to be ¢ven 
wilder than had been supposed, and it is fair to ‘@Y 
that his financial commitments on this front mek¢ 
Egypt look an even less attractive borrower now ‘520 
then. At the same time Colonel Nasser has ™2¢¢ 
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unnecessary additional difficulties for himself. The 
amendments to the aides-mémoire, on which he tried 
to insist to safeguard Egypt’s sovereign dignity, were 
foolish ; had he not suggested them, it might have been 
difficult now for the Anglo-Americans to withdraw ; 
as it has turned out, he has himself tried to withdraw 
his amendments, too late. His foreign policy went 
through a bout of spring fever, ostentatiously 
“neutral” in favour of the communist powers, osten- 
tatiously hostile to the West, childishly eager to make 
a show of Arab anti-western combinations. No doubt 
this in the end convinced the Anglo-Americans that to 
compete with the Soviet Union for the pleasure of 
financing the Egyptian regime was to waste time, 
money, and self-respect. 

The mistake made was to compete with the Soviet 
Union on that basis at all. The Soviet Union is begin- 
ning to have resources to invest abroad, and it cannot 
be prevented from making foreign investments if it 
wishes, in countries prepared to accept them ; western 
aid is far too precious to waste in obstructing the Rus- 
sians, but should in general be applied on its own 
merits, where it is most needed and where it will be 
most effective. The fear that if the West does not help, 
the Russians may, is a bad counsellor and leads to false 
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decisions. Since the criterion of competitive politics 
was allowed to prevail in December, the reversal of 
intention followed naturally when Colonel Nasser 
seemed resolved to abuse and humiliate the Anglo- 
Americans, and to coquet with Mr Shepilov, with the 
High Dam or without it. But the withdrawal was as 
inappropriately timed as the offer was. President 
Nasser for the last six weeks has visibly been working 
to correct his brand of anti-western neutralism, and to 
restore the emotional balance of Cairo. 


Mr Shepilov, assuming that he has the Soviet 
Treasury in his pocket, now has it in his power to 
influence President Nasser’s next move. The relative 
coolness towards the High Dam project which he ex- 
pressed, perhaps casually, in Moscow at the weekend 
may express a considered judgment, or it may not out- 
last President Nasser’s visit to Moscow next month. 
Like other governments, the Soviet government. can 
have only a limited amount to spend on foreign aid ; 
even Soviet money cannot be spent in two places at 
once ; no doubt the Soviet government, like others, 
would rather not lose or waste its money. Britain and 
America have to learn to watch such decisions with 
relaxed nerves ; there will be many more. President 
Nasser himself will have reason to look very carefully at 





The High Dam Project 


T= biggest of Egyptian develop- 
ment schemes and the favourite 
child of Colonel Nasser’s government, 
the High Dam project emerged from 
the stage of a pipedream to that of a 
plan in October, 1955, when a British 
firm of consulting engineers was 
engaged, and talks were opened between 
Colonel Nasser’s government and the 
World Bank. The purpose of putting 
a new dam at Aswan, four miles south 
of the existing Aswan Dam and very 
much bigger, is to conserve a yearly 
average of 32,000 million cubic metres 
of water by creating a vast reservoir 
covering 739 square miles and capable 
of holding the surplus water of several 
good years. This would enable the 
Egyptians to bring under permanent 
Cultivation 2 million more acres of land, 
almost to double their electricity supply, 
and to forecast each year’s crop. 

Plans for storing the flood water over 
more than one year are by no means 
new, but hitherto they have concen- 
trated on storage in lakes at the sources 
of the Nile and on a series of smaller 
dams at Roseires; Khartoum, Merowe 
and Semna. The Sudanese prefer the 
system of smaller dams, combined with 
a rather less high dam at Aswan. They 
Say that these would be built consecu- 
tively, giving _a quicker immediate 
return, a larger volume of hydro-electric 
power, and a longer period in which to 


find the money, although they admit 
that cost would be greater. This alter- 
native project is of fundamental impor- 
tance because it affects the Sudanese idea 
of what constitutes a fair share of the 
surplus water created by the dam. 
Because the evaporation rate at Aswan 
is greater than that of possible reser- 
voirs in the far south, the Sudanese 
claim that the Egyptians ought to carry 
the whole loss from the Aswan reservoir, 
10,000 million cubic metres. They are 
therefore asking for about half of the 
32,000 million cubic metres which they 
believe will be the gross average saved. 
The Egyptians deny that the alterna- 
tives to the Aswan dam would reduce 
total evaporation, and maintain that if 
Sudanese claims were allowed Egypt 
would in fact be the loser on the entire 
project. Since a Sudanese-Egyptian 
agreement is an essential condition of 
any grant of financial assistance, no start 
could have been made on the dam unul 
this argument had been settled. 
Estimates of the total cost of the 
scheme vary, but it would be somewhere 
in the region of $1,350 million, of which 
$450 million would be required in 
foreign exchange. The first stage was 
to have been financed by an outright 
grant of $70 million given by Britain 
($14 million) and the United States 
($56 million), with Egypt providing 
labour and materials to an equivalent 


value. Only when this stage had been 
finished would the World Bank put up 
the $200 million necessary to continue 
the work, and then only by instalments 
when it was clear that the Egyptian 
economy and balance of payments were 
sufficiently satisfactory to. warrant an 
increase in debt. Colonel Nasser dis- 
liked these conditions, which, he 
thought, would enable the bank to dic- 
tate Egypt’s economic policy. Although 
he and Mf Black, the president of the 
bank, reached a working agreement in 
January, no formal contract was signed. 
Since then, it has appeared that Colonel 
Nasser is not prepared to gear his whole 
economic policy to the dam. The 
budget, published on July 4th, shows 
that the military appropriations are to 
be £E53.6 million, an increase since 
last year from 18 to 25 per cent of the 
total expenditure, while only £E2.9 
million is allocated to the dam. 

But the bank confirmed its offer in a 
letter to the Egyptian Minister of 
Finance on July 9th, presumably in full 
knowledge of the Egyptian budget; a 
few days later Mr Ahmed Hussein 
returned to Washington with instruc- 
tions from the Egyptian Government to 
accept the bank’s terms if necessary. 
The United States Government 
announced the withdrawal of its offer 
of a grant on July roth, and the British 
Government followed suit on July 2oth ; 
with this, the World Bank’s offer lapsed, 
since it was contingent on the American 
and British aid. 
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the conditions of Soviet aid, if it is offered. The Anglo- 
American withdrawal subjects him to a test, far more 
searching than if they had gone slow, or refused, seven 
months ago. The lesson for him is that friendship has 
to be earned, between nations as between men ; if he 
learns it, the withdrawal can be the start of a relation- 
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ship between the west and Egypt sounder, because 
more straightforward, than before. This presupposes 
tact and forbearance on both sides. It presupposes, 
too, that the Americans and the British are sincere 
when they say that their withdrawal does not exhav:; 
their friendly interest in Egypt ; as, indeed, it cannor. 


Il.—Low Water at the Dam 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


HE Egyptian press has not so far revealed to its 

readers that Soviet Russia “ does not consider the 
financing of the Aswan High Dam to be an urgent 
problem.” Some papers, indeed, have deliberately 
misled the public by treating Mr Shepilov’s offer “to 
try to meet any other Egyptian requests for aid in 
industrialisation projects ” as a promise of aid for the 
dam. Presumably, Soviet lukewarmness was too much 
of a bad thing when it came on the heels of the British 
and American withdrawal from the financing of the 
project. The net benefit up to now is, therefore, for 
the Soviet Union, which newspaper comment has not 
condemned alongside Britain and the 


all financing, has yet to be reached. There is, therefore, 
no urgency. 

The most obviously useful policy for Egypt in these 
circumstances would be to forget the polemics and 
work energetically and generously for an agreement 
with the Sudan, to Keep a tight rein on her political 
opportunism, and to look into her economic position 
closely and carefully. None of this would close the 
door to ultimate aid from the West, or from Russia ; on 
the contrary, both sides are likely to be encouraged by 
evidence of constructive effort. 

It is unwise to assume on the basis of Mr Shepilov’s 

remarks to pressmen at a Moscow 





United States, although, by the stan- 





dards of neutralism which the news- 
papers now profess, it certainly should 
have cone. Apart from some news- 
papers in Lebanon which see the 
Anglo-American decision as the in- 
evitable riposte to an unwise Egyptian 
foreign policy, the Arab world as a 
whole seems to condemn the with- 
drawal. 

The financial reasons for refusing 
the aid have barely been*mentioned. 
It is contended that Britain and the 
United States are dissatisfied with 
Egypt’s independent line in foreign 
policy, and it is now recalled that the 
western powers wanted to give aid in 
stages so that pressure could be 
exerted on Egypt at will. But, say the 
newspapers, Egypt will hold to her 
policy, refusing commitment either 
to the East or the West ; and it will 
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KEY cocktail party that Soviet assistance 
for the High Dam is ruled out. He 
was correct in saying that he had 
irrigated Areas} found no great sense of urgency about 











the dam in Cairo when he was here, 
for at that time Nasser was coming to 
the decision to get the Anglo-Ameri- 
can aid if he could. It may well be 
that Russia, too, was having second 
thoughts about her original offer to 
build the dam for Egypt, measuring 
the immense undertaking against her 
own resources and the many demands 
upon them from other and more {ait )- 
ful friends. The new situation may 
encourage the Kremlin to seize the 
present opportunity by timely offer 
to Nasser when he goes to Moscow 
next month. | 

In any case, the British and Ameri- 
can position in the Middle East has 
been weakened by the decision 10 
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build the dam, come what may. 

Naturally there has been a lot of indignation. Colonel 
Anwar Sadat has made the refusal an occasion for the 
kind of vituperation in which he was revelling a little 
while ago. But comment in general has been more 
moderate than one would have expected in face of so 
great a disappointment. This probably reflects the need 
for thought by Nasser and his advisers, who possess 
the facts about Russian policy which have been denied 
to the public. Moreover, no work can be done on the 
High Dam in any event until this time next year, and 
the agreement with the Sudan, which must precede 


withdraw the offer of aid. Neither 
trade nor aid to the Arab Middle East * 
sufficient to sustain the United States posion. 
British purchases from LEgypt—which is a *‘Y 
country; after all—were less than £8 million 
year. Britain, on the other hand, sold {23.6 mill n 
of goods to Egypt, thus reabsorbing her ste!’ 
releases by trade. Unless Britain’s buying from F:\)" 
revives in the next few years, during which the sie’ "2 
balances exhaust themselves, there will be little lc! 
that flourishing trade relationship which existed bet -" 
the two countries before the war. In short, the comr' 
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sion upon Egypt to respect British interests and co- 
operation is declining with the years, and the High 
Dam scheme was one way of restoring an important 
connection for more than a decade. There is no 
“ growing ” factor in Britain’s relations with the Middle 
East outside the oil-bearing territories. 

This scheme is, moreover, one which would touch 
the people very closely, providing work in the building 
of it, land for the peasants af“the end of it, and hydro- 
electric power for the struggling industrial system of 


The Noble Classes—ll 
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the country. Nasser considers it vital to buy a decade 
in which irrigation and reclamation of land will keep 
pace with the growth of population and, despite some 
current anxieties about Egypt’s economic strength to 
bear her share of the burden, he will not easily 
relinquish the dam project. There are manifest 
advantages to the West in association with such 
a project, advantages which outweigh the pleasure 
of affronting Nasser’s pride and of refusing to be 
held to ransom. 


Living Like a Lord 


Ts biographical details of the peers contained in 
Dod and Who’s Who, on which these two brief 
statistical investigations are based, do not provide 
information from which the percentage of noblemen in 
each income group could be calculated. Miss Nancy 
Mitford, in a recent symposium*, pours cold water on 
the common belief of peers that they are ruined, and 
asserts that large accumulations of wealth remain in the 
possession of noble families, including 60 of the world’s 
100 finest diamonds. All the evidence, however, sug- 
gests that the peerage spans every standard of life from 
multi-millionairedom to total indigence ; there are peers 
in doss-houses and peers in castles. Only a “ family 
budget ” questionnaire by some body (more pertinacious 
and better-endowed than The Economist) interested in 
social research could put the matter on a factual footing. 

A high proportion of peers, in fact, prefer to give no 
indication of how they make a living. But the figures 
here assembled show that land and business predomi- 
nate, with a small section of the nobility espousing the 
professions, notably law. The definition of landowner 
is inevitably vague, but 33 fer cent of the peerage seem 
to have estates, even though many are small by now. 
Forty-six per cent have country residences of some sort. 
Twenty-nine per cent have town houses, but only 12 per 
cent had town houses only. Though the suburban 
nobility is fast growing, the peerage is still mainly 
attached to the land, or countryside. Death duties are 
reducing estates—the Duke of Norfolk, for example, 
recently said on TV that he was farming 16,000 acres ; 
but in 1936 the Complete Peerage gave him 50,000 
acres—and many country houses are held in fief from 
the National Trust. 


* 


The newer nobility may well be buying back some 
of the land lost by the older. As the accompanying chart 
shows, the proportion of nobility owning estates rises 
with age of title. Only ro per cent of the newly 





* Noblessse Oblige. Nancy Mitford and others. Hamish 
Hamilton. 114 pages. 10s. 6d 


ennobled have estates, but nearly 30 per cent of the 
third holders of titles, and 60 per cent of eighth holders 
and above. There is a close correlation between land- 
owning and precedence. Eighty per cent of the dukes 
have estates—it may be higher—67 per cent of the mar- 
quesses, 50 per cent of the earls, but only 30 per cent 
of the viscounts and 22 per cent of the barons. 

Money to maintain the nobility on the land can now, 
however, only be made in business, which is, after 
politics, a main avenue to ennoblement. Hardly any 
peers admit to holding business fositions below board- 
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room level, though some do; the main index to the 
nobility’s. participation in trade lies in the proportions 
of peers with directorships. Twenty-six per cent of all 
peers have at least one ; 12 per cent have four or more. 
These directorships, of course, are concentrated in the 
new nobility. Forty per cent of new creations have 
directorships ; only 14 per cent of seventh holders of 
titles and above. Yet this latter figure suggests that the 
older nobility gets into business as fast as the newer 
obtains land to support the title. 

The peerage shows a slight but statistically significant 
preference for commerce and finance, as against manu- 
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facturing ; but this is not great considering the social 
esteem that the City enjoys over other forms of business 
in Britain. Dukes decisively prefer commerce ; for one 
in manufacturing there are three in the City. Barons 


_ are the least choosy: two in manufacturing to three in 


commerce. 

The strength of the baronage is shown in the high 
proportion which have over four directorships. 
Twelve per cent fall into this category, compared with 
8 per cent of earls and 3 per cent of dukes. The business 
barons are now the core of the nobility’s economic 
power ; their problem is to pass their shareholding 
vassals on to their heirs. 

Some 11 per cent of the nobility have had a legal 
training, against 7 per cent with agricultural qualifica- 
tions and 11 per cent in other professions. The new 
peers are stronger in the professions—25 per cent have 
done law. But this position is entirely reversed in the 
matter of military prowess. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the peerage have been regulars, almost all presumably 
holding commissions. But only 21 per cent of the new 
creations have been regulars, against 53 per cent of 
seventh holders of a title and above. 

The high proportion of the older nobility which gave 
local government service were noted in the previous 
article. It is open to the peerage also to give a lead in 
other forms of voluntary effort ; for the purpose of this 
investigation, these have been divided into work on the 
bench, work on a hospital board, and work for more 
than ten and less than ten charities. A fifth of 
all peers have been or are JPs; § per cent 


- have worked for hospitals ; 18 per cent have up to ten 


charities, 8 per cent more than ten. But it is note- 
worthy that the new creations are far more active in 
good works than the older nobility. As the chart shows, 
their heirs drop away very fast from philanthropy, and 
the position is only partially restored as a title matures. 

A high proportion of the peerage are evidently very 
busy men, whether with directorships and good works, 
or agriculture and local government. But they have 
traditional recreations. Hunting, shooting and fishing 
are the major pastimes of peers, and it is notable that 
while 21 per cent of all peers give these as their main 
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recreation, 16 per cent of new peers do so, as against 
23 per cent of seventh holders of a title and over. 
Nineteen per cent of the peerage give other outdoor 
sports or athletics as their recreation. Five per cent of 
peers have scientific hobbies ; 9 per cent confess a 
private addiction to cultural interests. 

The divisions of the peerage emerge clearly from 
these figures as a whole—between the old nobility sub- 
sisting on a dwindling foundation of landownership, 
and a new nobility of trade, a part of which, in the 
time-honoured manner, resettles on patrician acres. But 
evidently this is not the only division ; the old nobility 
have shown their power quickly to assimilate the 
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ennobled money-bags. The real problem is the ennobled 
politicians without much wealth to pass on, but yet 
with heirs ; and the older peerage in the process of 
parting with their last farm. These two may, as Mr 
L. G. Pine, editor of Burke, suggests, become a British 
hidalgos de la gutiera—nobles of the gutter. In fact, 
they will fall no nearer to the gutter than the 
welfare state allows. We already have the pect 
behind the privet-hedge. It will not be long before 
the wholly state-educated peer makes his appear- 
ance. If what is being ennobled nowadays is political 
acumen and brains, he may, in the quite new ficids 
opened to him, yet do surprisingly well. 
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Notes of the Week 








Bungled Strike 


oie strike in the motor industry is going badly from 
the unions’ point of view. But it would be wrong to 
assume that all the British Motor Corporation has to do is 
to sit back and wait while it folds up, and the men get a 
useful object lesson in the futility of strikes. The BMC 
has lost many ‘of its key workers, and the output it is 
getting from those who remain must be costing so much 
in. wages that it might, in the end, have been as cheap 
ts pay the compensation demanded for those dismissed. 
The damage, moreover, is spreading. Already Fords has 
issued “ protective” notices to 2,000 workers, not because 
it cannot sell its cars, but because its supplies of parts from 
Fisher and Ludlow, a BMC factory largely on strike, are 
drying up; and 12,000 men were on strike this week in 
protest. The unions, too, are doing their best to spread 
the strike further, angry and frightened as they are at the 
poor response from the men at BMC. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has told its 
members making motor accessories to do no work destined 
for BMC, and the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
has told road transport workers and dockers to regard 
BMC goods as “ black.” The response may be uneven: 
the transport workers on {10 a week will not be keen to 
help their spoilt brothers in the motor industry who have 
been taking home £17. A greater danger comes from the 
dockers. It only needs one man to be sacked for refusing 
to handle black cargo to bring out first a wharf and then 
the whole docks ; or one engine driver (whose union is 
supporting the strike) to be sacked for refusing a train with 
a BMC truck, to bring a new stoppage on the railways. The 
greatest danger of all perhaps is that the ever-militant 
Electrical Trades Union will lend its support — which 
could cut off power from more factories than the BMC. 

Whatever the outcome, the strike will be damaging to 
union authority. Even allowing for the unions’ claim that 
many of those in work are non-unionist, the fact remains 
that they have been able to command the obedience of only 
about half their members. The men on the factory 
floor have seen what their leaders would not see: that 
this is a bad time for a strike. It is a bad time in general 
because of falling demand, and it is a bad time in particular 
because engineering holidays in the midlands have just 
begun and workers have wanted this week’s money. But 
when they come back, they will want to build up their funds, 
and it will not be easy to get the strike on the boil after a 
fortnight’s cold storage. Some of those who joined 
towards the end of this week want the strike pay to swell 
their holiday money. , 

The workpeople can see, moreover, that the whole a“air 
has been mismanaged. The leaders allowed the shop 
stewards to mislead them about the men’s attitude to a 


strike—a degree of gullibility which is incomprehensible 
except in the light of their preconceived ideas. The AEU 
is bound by idiotic conference resolutions about “no 
redundancy ” and Mr Nicholas (whose boss Mr Cousins has 
been in Vienna) has to show the world that the TGWU, 
under its new leadership, is not the employers’ friend. 
Arthur Deakin, certainly, would not have called this 
strike ; but he would probably have been successful in 
wringing compensation fom BMC — not so much for 
redundancy as such, as for its failure to warn the union 
ot dismissals that had long been planned. 


Pushing Them Around 


oO the Chancellor of the Exchequer it may well seem 
fs that his homily to the bankers this week—which is 
discussed in a note on page 334—was the natural sequel to 
his homily on mobility to the workpeople over the weekend. 
Bankers must co-operate by squeezing credit ; workpeople 
must co-operate by changing their jobs ; together this makes 
up the logic of the Government’s disinflationary policy. 
Together, bankers and workpeople can restore flexibility to 
the economy. The workpeople may feel it is more uncom- 
fortable for them than for the bankers. But Mr 
Macmillan rightly emphasised that there ‘is nothing new in 
mobility ; he pointed out that 24 million men change their 
jobs in industry annually. Most, of course, go to a higher- 
paid job, or one that suits them better, and some workpeople 
undoubtedly recognise that, while motor firms may turn off 
well-paid men now with some appearance of inconsiderate- 
ness, those men would be the first to leave the firm without 
qualms if better employment offered elsewhere. It is only 
when changing a job means lower pay that there is discon- 


~ tent ; Mr Macmillan might have emphasised more strongly 


that it is only if “all concerned” accept the necessity 
to make changes sometimes temporarily involving lower pay 
that the possibility of being offered higher wages in expand- 
ing industries occurs at all. 

Mr Macmillan, as a politician, however, might have done 
more to recognise that while voluntary change is pleasant, 
even exhilarating, involuntary change is often depressing. 
He did stress the need for “more consultation” about 
human difficulties. Perhaps as Chancellor he could scarcely 
propose adjustments in unemployment pay for laid-off 
workers, or rent derestriction which might greatly ease the 
disabilities of moving jobs ; the Government is evidently 
not ready to commit itself on such matters. But though the 
hardships of transfer from job to job may be marginal, that 
does not mean they are too inconsiderable for a government 
calling for individual initiative to seek to mitigate. The 
mo.or strike, though bungled, is a portent. 
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Productivity in the Commons 


R BUTLER the Leader of the House has repaired most 
M of the damage which Mr Butler the Chancellor last 
autumn inflicted on the Government’s Parliamentary time 
table. When the new Parliament opened immediately after 
the election, the Government decided that the session would 
run right round to this autumn, and the Queen’s Speech 
promised a sufficient supply of legislation comfortably to 
fil the time. Then came the economic troubles of last 
autumn, the injection into the timetable of the autumn 
Budget, the Housing Subsidies Bill, and a bill to raise public 
service widows’ pensions designed to take some of the sting 
out of the other measures. The Parliamentary pipeline, 
already flowing near capacity, became choked and to cap 
all the Government found itself committed to finding time 
for a capital punishment bill. In the early part of this year 
few knowledgeable parliamentarians would have forecast the 
session ending before Christmas. 5 

But when Parliament resumed in January both front- 
benches were streamlined—Mr Butler switched to Leader 
of the House and Mr Gaitskell became Leader of the 
Oppositio.. Whatever their agreements or disagreements 
on economic policy, they are entirely at one in their distaste 
for Parliamentary muddle. Without noticeably diminishing 
the clash of controversy and personality; they have combined 
to make the Commons work with great efficiency. The 
result of this Butskellite exercise in Parliamentary “ work 
study ” is that virtually all the Government’s bills will be on 
the Statute Book by the time MPs break up next Thursday, 
including such sizeable measures as the Restrictive Trade 
Practices, Road Traffic and Clean Air Bills, and also the bills 
dealing with farm workers’ conditions, teachers’ pensions 
and the disposal of the nationalised lorries. 

There will be the usual short postscript in the autumn, 
to clear up a few measures left over—chiefly the Copyright 
Bill—and to work through the annual debates on the 
nationalised industries ; but it should be possible to start 
the next session around the usual time, early in November. 


Party Line : 


j 


HE preliminary agenda for the annual Labour Party 

conference reveals Mr Gaitskell keeping carefully in 
step with his followers. The rank and file feels warmest on 
four topics: the call-up, housing, automation and the 
colonies. Recent official policy declarations on all four 
leave the ginger groups in the rank and file pushing at open 
doors. Thus over 30 resolutions call for the crude abolition 
of conscription ; this has now been adopted as official party 
policy. Though Mr Head’s speech this week makes that 
policy look more rash than ever, neither Labour’s head nor 
tail is likely to be deterred. Protests about the Govern- 
ment’s policy over Cyprus have already been faithfully 
mirrored by the party’s spokesman at Westminster ; while 
the new housing document should meet the resolutions on 
that subject. Only over automation is Mr Gaitskell in any 
danger of finding himself embarrassed. Suggestions for 
easing the transition are unexceptional—Labour has put 
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some forward in the House—but the demand for “ th, 
public ownership of all automated industries” is in hars); 
contrast with Mr Gaitskell’s own sophisticated approach 1) 
public ownership. 

The conference may be lit by the drama of the Beva: 
Brown clash for the party treasurership {Mr Pannell s: 
intervening), but it promises to be a fairly mild affair. | 
main function is to discuss the policy documents launche:! 
in recent weeks. The one entitled “ Personal Freedom,” bu: 
apparently endorsing corporate bullying, is likely to stic 
in the conference’s gullet and amendments may be expected 
later. The signs are, however, that even if Labour ge: 
round to discussing the resolutions calling for the abolition 
of the House of Lords and the provision of free public con 
veniences, it will be the Tories who will be providing the 
conference excitements this autumn. 


Tight Little Iceland 


ER a month of indecision, Iceland has taken what looks 
like a decisive lurch away from the Atlantic alliance and 
towards neutralism. It now has the distinction of being the 
only member of Nato to include communists in its govern- 
ment. Since the general election on June 24th, Hr Jonasson, 
the leading figure in the centre alliance of Progressives anc 
Social Democrats, has been trying to put the pieces of the 
parliamentary jigsaw together into a government. He has 
now decided that his own alliance, which holds 25 seats of 
the §2, cannot govern by itself (despite the example of Den- 
mark, Iceland’s first cousin and ex-ruler, where a minority 
administration of Social Democrats props itself up on the 
mutual antagonism of the parties on either flank). The 
extreme left-wing Workers’ Union has been called in to give 
him the necessary majority, and his six-man ministry 
includes one communist and one trade union leader who was 
expelled from the Social Democrats for straying too far le/t 
The appointment of the communist, Hr Josepsson, to the 
ministry of trade and fisheries may have important repercus- 
sions on Iceland’s trading policy. This has leaned heavily 
towards Russia in recent years, but there were hopes that 11 
might shift back more towards the West. Negotiations were 
nearing a result with the British trawler owners, who were 
steeling themselves to reopen British ports to Icelandic fish 
So long as the communists were not included in the gov- 
ernment—even if they gave it their votes on most issues- 
there was a chance that some kind of compromise might 
have been reached for keeping the American base in oper2- 
tion with a skeleton military staff. The two Social Demo- 
crats in the new ministry (one of whom takes over foreign 
affairs) are both men of moderate views, whose dislike 0 
the base is grounded more on a Nordic sense of self-suff 
ciency than on anti-American or anti-Nato emotions. Now 
however, the negotiations that are due to start next mon! 
will meet with one Muscovite foot under the table. If th 
Icelanders continue to hold open the door, the America® 
must walk out of it as gracefully as possible, in the hope th.’ 
Iceland will at least stay on the roll of Nato members a" 
try to keep the important parts of the base in good rep2!' 
with its own technicians. But in the long run Hr Jonasso: 
is likely to find that the communists’ helping hand from () 
left will put a strain on his own Social Democrat-Progre 
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sive alliance ; on domestic as well as foreign issues, there is 
a vigorous antipathy between his Social Democrat ministers 
and the Workers’ Union. He may be forced to decide before 
long whom he wants to keep as his friends. 


Recalcitrant Poles 


ISCUSSION dragged on this week in the central com- 
mittee of the United Polish Workers’ Party. This 
was the first meeting since the Poznan riots, from which, 
among other tasks, it had to draw the economic lessons. 
The long-delayed five-year plan, revised in such a way as 
to, give more satisfaction to consumer demand, had to be 
finally approved. Yet this was not the only reason for the 
length of the debates. The central committee also had to 
tackle the problem of unrest and faction within the party, 
gaining in intensity since the revelation of the Khrushchev 
report. Poland has scarcely set its foot on its “ own road 
to socialism ” when its steps have caused alarm in Moscow. 
Marshal Bulganin himself was dispatched, accompanied by 
Marshal Zhukov, to talk things over. The National Day 
celebrations were merely an excuse. 

The Russians are not only worried by the violent anti- 
Soviet feelings in Poland, openly admitted by Mr Ochab, 
the new secretary of the Polish party. There is also a 
clear discrepancy in the appreciation of the Poznan riots, 
which was illustrated in recent speeches. While Mr Ochab 
declared that “ it would be a mistake to concentrate on the 
schemes of provocateurs ” and “ one should seek in the first 
place the social roots of these events,” Marshal Bulganin 
went on emphasising the role played by “imperialist 
agents.” In tone Bulganin’s speech was somewhat 
reminiscent of his behaviour in 1944, when he was political 
commissar of the Red Army in Poland and had to deal only 
with obedient tools. Once again he has tried to put pres- 
sure on the central committee, attacking “the wavering 
elements within the party” and those “who undermine 
international collaboration.” But this is not as easy as it 
was. 

Everybody seems agreed on the need to improve rapidly 
the standard of life of the population. Soviet help is 
indispensable for this task. The Poles, however, having 
tasted the new freedom, seem most reluctant to relinquish 
its prerogatives, The partisans of rapid social and political 
reforms stick to their guns undeterred by pressure. The 
treatment of Wladyslaw Gomulka, the former secretary of 
the party dismissed as a “ Titoist,” will be a significant 
test of the respective strength of the factions. 


Paying for Algeria 


HE French National Assembly is less enthusiastic in 
} meeting the cost of its Algerian policy than it had been 
in approving the policy itself. The bill for this year is esti- 
mated at some £282 million ; it is still rising, and may be 
some £100 million higher in 1957. Funds have to be found 
to meet it if France is not to revert to its bad inflationary 
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habits. In view of the deputies’ traditional aversion from 
new taxes, a compromise is being thrashed out. A loan will 
be launched in the pious hope that it should bring £150 
million by mid-November. Even if successful, the loan 
could not by itself arrest inflationary pressures. More pro- 
bably, the extra taxes are merely being delayed ; there is not 
much confidence that the loan will reach even a substantial 
Proportion of the amount required. 

France, it is said in Paris, runs the risk of “ tip-toeing into 
inflation.” It is true that the pressure on prices is not dan- 
gerous yet, and can still be largely explained by the increased 
cost of steel and the bad harvest. But by next year the full 
effects of Algeria as well as of the government’s social pro- 
gramme (higher pensions and longer paid holidays) will be 
felt. The deflationary dams must be put rapidly in position 
if the new situation is to be controlled. Sound principles are 
needed for politics and not only for economics. It has just 
been announced that 400,000 men will be kept in Algeria 
“until a solution has been found.” No financial wizard will 
straighten the accounts for long unless the search for that 
solution is speeded up. 


Farm Wages and Prices 


HE letter sent by the Minister of Agriculture to the 
4 President of the National Farmers’ Union, on the 
subject of farm wages, is nothing like so sinister as Labour 
critics have pretended. Essentially it represents another 
step—and an important one—towards the evolution of a 
more realistic agricultural policy. For ten years, following 
a convention foolishly established by Mr Williams when 
Minister of Agriculture, the farmers have known that any 
substantial wage award occurring between annual price 
reviews would normally be followed promptly by an equiva- 
lent increase in guaranteed farm prices. The Government 
no longer regards this unsatisfactory convention as binding ; 
if farm workers get the increased wage for which they are 
currently asking, there may be no adjustment of farm prices - 
and certainly the adjustment will not be a complete one. 
That is the purport of the Minister’s letter. 

The timing and manner of Mr Heathcoat-Amory’s 
announcement have been unfortunate. Despite his denials, it 
is plain that any change in the Government’s farm price 
policy is bound to affect the attitude not only of the 
employers’ representatives but of the independent members 
on the Agricultural Wages Board. Inevitably it looks a 
little as if the Government was making an opportunistic 
attempt to freeze the pattern of wages at its weakest 
(and perhaps its most deserving) point. But the Minister 
had already indicated his intention to make some such 
change of policy before the submission of the current wage 
claim ; and whenever and however the new price policy was 
announced, its implications for farmers and farm workers 
would be precisely the same—that the only road left to 
higher profits or wages is through greater farming efficiency. 

It may well be that the workers already have, on precisely 
these grounds, a sound case for a modest wage increase. 
Certainly the grant of a minimum wage of £7 (instead of 
the present £6 15s.) would smooth the introduction, at a 
later date, of the system of wage differentials which is now 
badly needed to encourage able workers to remain in 
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agriculture. Possibly the very hint of ministerial pressure 
may make the Board more receptive to the workers’ case. 
At all events it will need to weigh very carefully whether 
the farmers can afford to pay some modest addition to 
wages out of their own resources. 


Broken Eggs 


HE commissioner’s report on the proposed egg market- 
a ing scheme (reviewed in The Economist last week) 
contains some curious features calling for further comment. 
The first of these is the approach of the commissioner to 
the evidence before him. Several distinguished economists 
opposed the scheme and no economist of any kind was 
found to defend it ; yet “ happily” Mr Baker felt assured 
by “the evidence of practical men” that the bulk of the 
economic criticism was irrelevant. But when faced with 
strong condemnations of the scheme by some very practical 
wholesalers, Mr Baker took refuge in the old suspicion that 
they were out to exploit the producer. In dealing with 
the promoters’ evidence, the commissioner was less 
sceptical. He could not quite swallow the notion that the 
public must be prevented in their own interest from buying 
unstamped eggs. But he attempted no scrutiny of the 
packers’ arguments despite their palpable (and not just 
hypothetical) interest in the scheme’s success ; and he did 
not consider how far the claim of the farmers’ union to 
speak for the producers of eggs is affected by the very hasty 
and misleading way in which (at the height of the harvest) it 
sought approval for the scheme from its own members. 

Yet the bias in the report is not so much intentional 
as the natural result of some strange assumptions. It is 
argued that this particular egg scheme is too rigid and that 
rather more exemptions must be allowed so as to get a 
little more competition and a little less illegal evasion. 
But it is taken as axiomatic that egg producers must be 
guaranteed an assured market and packing-stations an 
assured throughput. The proposed egg scheme does 
satisfy these two criteria; and the fact that it may also 
encourage a highly wasteful pattern of production and 
distribution—with producers in the Orkneys getting the 
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same price as those in Surrey and the Egg Board pooling 
all transport charges—is apparently irrelevant. If the 
objectors do not like the scheme, then, thinks the com- 
missioner, it is up to them (not the promoters) to find 
a better way of meeting the two sacred objectives. 

This strange fandango not only puts the onus of proof 
in the wrong place. It also argues that the obligation to 
subsidise egg producers is a reason for accepting unsatis- 
factory marketing arrangements. The precise reverse is 
the case. The subsidy could be varied in a way which 
would encourage producers voluntarily to send their eggs 
to*the packing-stations at the right times ; and the obliga- 
tion to provide an assured market for all eggs could be 
met by a “ floor” Price which would need to be invoked 
only occasionally. The details are for the Government to 
work out; the objectors—pace Mr Baker’s contempt for 
their economics—have amply proved their case. . 


No Reappraisal in Bonn 


HE ripple of reappraisal of defence policy in Washing- 
T ton, London, and elsewhere caused Dr Adenauer to 
bring his ambassadors home from the principal western 
capitals for talks in Bonn at the weekend. Evidently what 
they had to say did not reassure him ; after the meeting the 
Official spokesmen put renewed emphasis on the dangers 
involved in any inclination to cut down the conventional 
forces for the sake of a “one-sided” reliance on nuclear 
weapons. The ambassadors were sent back to their posts 
with instructions to make this clear ; particularly, the Nato 
ground forces in Europe must not be hastily cut. 

These remonstrances have gone out to Nato—though 
Herr Blankenhorn refrained from bringing them up formally 
before the Nato Council on Wednesday—to the British 
and French governments and, in addition, to Rome, because 
the Italian foreign minister is to preside over the council 
of the Western European Union. Above all, however, 
they have gone to Washington, where the talk of large 
cuts in the army, in favour of inter-continental nuclear 
defence, has caused all the more concern and resentment in 
Bonn because no whisper of it seemed to reach Dr 
Adenauer when he was there in June. Indeed, the Chan- 
cellor in the third reading of the conscription Bill this 
month told the Bundestag firmly from personal knowledge 
that American defence thinking, official and unofficial, was 
wholly unchanged ; it was a “complete mystery” to him 
where the Opposition had got any other impression. 

Bonn has since obtained, through its ambassador in 
Washington, the assurance that Mr Dulles thinks half a 
million German soldiers as necessary as ever. But it would 
have preferred not to have to seek the assurance. Nor, even 
now, does it feel confident that a chain of reductions, once 
in motion, would leave intact the West German planned 
strength of 500,000 men. 


* 


It is being made plain in Bonn that, whether or not the 
Americans and the British choose to withdraw some ©! 
their forces from Germany, any talk of cutting the planned 
strength of the Bundeswehr before it has even been reached 
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will be resisted, so long as Dr Adenauer remains in power. 
The conscription Bill became law this week. The next 
hurdle, the fixing of the term of service at twelve or eighteen 
months, has to be taken in the autumn, but the preparations 
for the call-up can begin already. Some degree of political 
uncertainty will continue to surround the German defence 
programme until the elections next year. Dr Adenauer’s 
argument, that a weakening of the conventional forces in 
Europe would tend to enhance the chances of a nuclear war 
in Europe, has to be taken seriously. Yet, not less than this, 
the domestic uncertainty troubles him. A major change in 
the defence programme now would mean a turn of the tide 
in favour of the opposition. His fight for the 500,000 men 
is a fight for his own dominance of German politics. 


Trade Promises 


HE Government has secured six more months in which 
to make up its mind about the inter-related problems 
of the European common market and the OEEC tariff 
reduction plan. It has been granted extra “ time to think.” 
The possibility of an immediate agreement on the “low 
tariff club” plan for tariff reduction vanished when Mr 
Thorneycroft told the OEEC ministers assembled in Paris 
last week that Britain could not agree, because the scheme 
would give uncompensated tariff concessions to countries 
outside the group. In the course of the three-day negotia- 
tions this flatly negative stand was modified. The final 
British position (reaffirmed by Mr Macmillan on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons), although it stops short of a 
commitment to do anything specific, ought to make it pain- 
fully embarrassing for the Government to continue to do 
nothing next year. Early in the new year one of two things 
must happen. Either the special OEEC working group that 
is to examine the means of associating OEEC with the com- 
mon market of the Six (and specifically the possibility of 
linking the two in a free trade zone) will have made enough 
progress so that the Council can encourage it to complete 
it: task ; or it will have run into sufficient difficulties for 
the Council, instead, to instruct the steering board for 
trade to complete its plans for the automatic reduction of 
European tariffs. That is, early in 1957 a choice has to be 
made of the more promising line of action. The decision 
leaves it technically open to the Council to stop short of 
taking action, but enough has been said during and since 
the Council meeting to make it very hard for the study on 
the chosen plan simply to be shelved. 

So much is clear gain. And two aspects of the decision 
should receive special applause. In the first place, although 
the studies of the tariff plan and of the relationship between 
the OEEC and the common market are to proceed in parallel, 
precautions have been taken against the study of the second 
being used yet again as an excuse for not taking action on 
the first. The other, and greater, reason for restrained rejoic- 
ing is that, with British support, the idea of a European 
free trade area will now have a fair hearing. The importance 
of this step can scarcely be over-emphasised—though, it has 
to be remembered, no commitment has been given. 

And, at the same time, there are two somewhat disquiet- 
ing aspects of the recent happenings. The first is that the 
Government based its opposition to the OEEC tariff plan on 
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the fact that it meant giving tariff concessions to countries 
outside the system. This fact will not be altered by further 
study, and it is an argument that chimes strangely with the 
accustomed British argument that a European common 
market must have a relatively low external tariff. The second 
cloud is for the Six to dispel. It would be a major tactical 
error for them to halt action on the common market until 
the new British decisions on trade have been made. For it 
has been the apparent continental determination to move 
ahead that has made the British Government sit up. 


Investigating Zik 


HE Colonial Secretary’s side of the argument with Dr 
Azikiwe, Premier of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, 
was given to the House of Commons this week. It is now 
clear enough why Dr Azikiwe is complaining so abusively 
of unconstitutional interference by the Governor, Sir 
Clement Pleass, and Mr Lennox-Boyd, in his government. 
Early this month the governor reported to the Secretary of 
State circumstances in which a government body deposited 
funds with the African-owned African-Continental Bank, 
Ltd., and which had produced a spate of local criticism end- 
ing in a libel action brought by the Premier against one of 
his critics, Mr Eyo. The Secretary of State then suggested 
t» the Premier that he should appoint a commission of 
inquiry ; the Premier refused, but the Executive Council— 
which is all African but over which the governor pre- 
sides—proposed a commission with powers too weak, in the 
Colonial Office view, to elicit the facts. Dr Azikiwe’s anger 
has been roused by the determination Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
shown to send.a commission (though it would include a Zik 
nominee) strong enough to lay bare to the public every- 
thing germane to the argument about the African-Contin- 
ental Bank—of which Dr Azikiwe now admits he is life 
chairman as well as founder. 

Two questions may be asked about the proposals for 
this commission and the bitter clash between the Colonial 
Office and the Azikiwe party which has resulted from them. 
First, is it just ? Second, is it expedient ? In terms of prin- 
ciple, both the governor and the Colonial Secretary are 
within their constitutional powers ; the region is not yet 
independent. There is a strong prima facie presumption that 
D: Azikiwe and his government want to Keep the full facts 
from the African (and foreign) public—to admit no more 
than the existing government paper on the bank does. It 
would be impossible to resist a demand for a full inquiry 
of this kind in Britain ; in the Gold Coast the Cocoa Pur- 
chasing Corporation brought Dr Nkrumah for some 
humiliating hours into the witness-box. In so far as the 
Colonial Office has ultimate responsibility it feels com- 
pelled to take the matter up in good faith with that section 
of the Eastern Region public which is interested in, and 
striving for, clean administration. 

On the grounds of expediency, unfortunately, there is 
nothing to be gained. It is late in the day to try to clean up 
the morals of Eastern Nigeria. The dethronement of Zik, 
if that is in prospect, is a matter for his own people—who 
may not want any help from a British-appointed commis- 
sion.. His resignation, on the other hand, would present 
great difficulties. The opportunities for mischief-making 
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vil] be immense. Worst of all, the Constitutional Confer- 
ence on independence will be delayed—and it remains to be 
seen how far the other regions, notwithstanding their dislike 
of Zik, will acquiesce in a long postponement. 


Platitudes from Panama 


0 one would be sorrier than President Eisenhower if 
N the excitement about his health and political future, 
caused by his remark about a lack of physical strength, made 
people forget what the Panama congress was for. The meet- 
ing of nineteen presidents and presidents-elect in Panama 
City was intended to mark the anniversary of the first Pan- 
American conference summoned by Simon Bolivar 130 years 
ago. That Mr Eisenhower should have attended it so soon 
after his operation, and after postponing indefinitely an 
eagerly awaited visit from Mr Nehru, shows the importance 
that Washington attaches to Latin American affairs and to 
“ hemispheric ” solidarity. This is thought to be due, in 
part, to the personal interest of Dr Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother and close adviser, but in part, too, to 
fears that Soviet propaganda is beginning to make headway 
south of the Rio Grande. 

In fact, little emerged from this meeting of presidents. 
The twenty-one republics signed a pious declaration affirm- 
ing their belief that “the destiny of America is to create 
a civilisation that will give tangible meaning to the concept 
of human liberty,” and pledging their resistance to the 
threat of “ totalitarian” forces. Such dictators as General 
Perez Jimenez of Venezuela, General Stroessner of Para- 
guay, General Somoza of Nicaragua, and General Batista of 
Cuba, signed the Declaration of Panama with hardly a lift 
of an eyebrow. 

President Rojas of Colombia (whose police in February 
tossed opponents of the regime from the top tiers of the 
Bogota bullring—an atrocity which, it is true, he has since 
officially regretted) associated himself in absentia with the 
declaration. Ten presidents stayed an extra day for private 
chats with Mr Eisenhower; others hurried home. On 
President Eisenhower’s proposal it was agreed that the 
Organisation of American States should set up a com- 
mission to explore the use of atomic power to im- 
prove the standard of living in Central and South America. 
M: Eisenhower appointed his brother as the United States 
representative on this body. 


Monks Militant 


UDDHISM is a creed of peace, but the monks of Tibet 

have long enjoyed a reputation as formidable fighters ; 
and while the rest of the Buddhist world has been tranquilly 
celebrating the 2,500th anniversary of the enlightenment of 
its Founder, the Tibetan lamaseries seem to have been 
engaged in grimmer work. The fact that monks and even 
their abbots are prominent in the reports of anti-communist 
revolts that have trickled across the Himalayas since April 
makes the reports more rather than less convincing. Some 
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of the incidental details draw a long bow—the new roads 
built by the Chinese army must be good roads indeed if jr 
has managed to bring tanks along them to Lhasa, even if 
the tanks were trucked and reassembled at journey’s end— 
but the evidence of widespread resistance seems conclusive. 

According to the latest reports, however, the sharpest 
fighting has not been in Tibet proper but in the border 
areas to the east, and particularly in Sikang, which js 
nominally an ordinary Chinese province although geogra- 
phically it is part of the Tibetan mountain mass. Reports 
from various sources agree that guerrillas have made the 
new Tachienla~-Chamdo-Lhasa road unsafe in spite of the 
deployment along it of strong Chinese forces, and that the 
communists now have to rely on the road that comes down 
to Lhasa from the north-east by way of Tsaidam and 
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Nagchukha. Peking now has an air link with Lhasa, and 
it could undoubtedly push reinforcements through if its 
garrison there were ever seriously endangered ; but the 
present threat to its lines of communication must be more 
troublesome than any rising in western Tibet, which could 
be put down at leisure. It is significant, too, that the resis- 
tance should be strongest in the east, where the people 
have had most experience of communist rule. The People’s 
Daily (the Pravda of Peking) may have had Sikang in mind 
when it commented last week that the “ vital lesson” of 
the Poznan riots was “ never to relax vigilance, never 10 
forget the existence of the enemy, the secret imperialist 
agents.” 


The Lebanon Pipeline 


HE Lebanese President has signed the law to impose 

heavy taxation on the Iraq Petroleum Company, with 
retractive effect to 1952. An escape clause permits the 
Lebanon to accept pipeline “ profits” instead of taxes if 
agreement with the company is reached. Sir Stephen 
Gibson and another director of IPC flew to Beirut this 
week, not taking a new plan, but to investigate the 
situation afresh. It was reported that Saab Salam, the 
Minister of State responsible for oil affairs (who had 
threatened that the Lebanese government would regard the 
installations as Lebanese property if no agreement were 
reached), had resigned because he was not invited to be 
present when the President received the two emissar'<s. 
But the resignation was later denied and Mr Salam ‘12s 


“since conferred with the Syrians, claiming afterwards ‘ht 
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the Lebanon had the promise of their support and that the 
Lebanese leaders were agreed on the steps to be taken. 

From the company’s point of view a solution is urgent 
because weather and other circumstances make it desirable 
to begin work on the new branch pipeline from Homs by 
October 1st. IPC has its hands tied by its own recent 
agreement with Syria on a ton-mile basis. The American- 
owned Tapline company’s recipe for a comparable problem 
is to hand over to the Saudi Arabian government half the 
profit from the trans-Arabian pipeline (as opposed 
to other methods of transport) and to leave it to them to 
apportion the sum among the various transit countries. 

It has not been revealed what agreement Saudi Arabia 
has made with the other three countries concerned—Jordan, 
Syria and the Lebanon. But if, as is supposed, it is in the 
nature of one-half or two-thirds to Saudi Arabia itself (on 
the ground that far the greater stretch is in its territory) 
and the rest equally among the remainder, it would seem 
that the rate of profit going to the Lebanon would corre- 
spond more or less to that produced by the proposal of the 
IPC. The Lebanon in fact has everything to gain from a 
reasonable settlement. It may be assisted to accept one by 
the consideration that though Syria has promised support, 
it might not wish to back the Lebanon in complete 
intransigence. Syria, after all, would profit heavily from 
the diversion to Syrian ports of the throughput of the exist- 
ing and proposed Lebanese pipelines. 


Pink Plans for Pale Colonies 


HE first instalment of the Labour party’s policy for the 
colonies, which was published this week and courage- 
ously tackles the difficult “ multiracial ” territories first, falls 
logically into three parts. First, there is the statement of an 
ideal objective, consistent with Labour’s political philo- 
sophy. There follows a realistic but by no means overstated 
appreciation of the difficulties in reaching it. Finally comes 
the formulation of a Utopian method of doing so. The 
objective is full parliamentary democracy, defined as univer- 
sal suffrage on the basis of one person one vote. The diffi- 
culties are the fears of each racial community of losing 
power to another, or failing to gain it from another—fears 
rooted in differences of origin, skin-colour, culture and 
income. These fears take the practical form of the minorities 
disliking the method of “ counting heads ” to decide who has 
the power, when the heads are so different not only in 
appearance but in content. This problem, which is examined 
at some length, the Labour policy-makers propose to over- 
come by simply and neatly arranging for the inhabitants of 
these territories to “ forget race and colour and to think and 
act as human beings.” 

The idea that it may be human to think and act in terms 
of race and colour does not appeal to Labour policy-makers. 
It is perfectly correct that the “withering away of racial 
consciousness will itself be the truest safeguard of racial 
minorities ” (except in so far—a vital point not mentioned— 
as they are bred out by miscegenation). But that comes after, 
not before, abolishing racial consciousness. How is it to be 
abolished ? Labour proposes to end all forms of official 
discrimination or segregation ; specifically it proposes to 
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make education non-racial, because “ very few, if any, young 
children feel any colour prejudice. This feeling is ‘caught’ 
from . . . adult example and influence.” But this is precisely 
the point at which minorities will not co-operate. For the 
rest, Labour proposes to ease the transition by just 
those transitional forms of government already being 
operated ; but it declares that British rule shall continue 
until transitional measures and desegregation abolish racial 
feelings. Is this Labour’s high-minded formula for 
indefinitely delaying the liquidation of the British Empire ? 


Go Slow in East Africa 


ope after the Royal Commission on East Africa published 
its radical recommendations for throwing open the 
economy of the area to the forces of economic change and 
progress, it became clear that the governments of the three 
territories, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, had written off 
most of the report as a thorough analysis of the obvious 
interlaced with a good deal of long-haired theory. The 
views of governors of the three territories have now been 
published*, they do not suggest, at a first reading, that the 


* Cmd. 9801 and 9804. 











Report on the Crimea 


The report of the Board of Inquiry, which sat at 
Chelsea Hospital, has been published, and, as was 
expected, it has overruled the report of the Commissioners 
whom Her Majesty sent to the Crimea to inquire, and 
pronounced a favourable opinion on all the military men 
there employed. Lord Lucan, Lord Cardigan, Sir R. 
Airey, Colonel Gordon, and others, who were at the 
beginning of last year so severely criticised and con- 
demned, are all exonerated from blame. They followed 
the rules of the service in making requisitions, etc., and 
the military men who, in judging of their conduct, were 
guided by the rules of the service, found them faultless. 
The public—remembering the terrible losses of the army 
—remembering the heart-rending privations and sufferings 
of the soldiers almost within call, as it were, of our own 
shores, where all kinds of materials abound—will turn 
from the individuals to the military system, and pronounce 
that to be a great error, when it lands the nation in disas- 
ters accompanied by dishonour. From the system, it will 
go a step further to the individuals who form and support 
it, and whose minds are formed by it—ihe General 
Officers, the former Commanders-in-Chief, etc., etc.—and 
begin to doubt whether the men who make and uphold the 
system are worthy of confidence. From the report of the 
Board the public learns that all the duties of the several 
classes of officers are rigidly prescribed, the same as the 
duties of castes in India; and finding all around it, and 
finding every day and in all things evidence that such 
rigid regulations are incompatible with the changing 
circumstances of society and the varying duties of man, 
it will condemn as utterly worthless or injurious the firm 
and rigid martinetism which is the life and soul and pride 
of our military men. 


The Economist 


July 26, 1856 
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bold plans of the commission for an attack on East Africa’s 
problems by pulling down the economic barriers between 
tribes (of all colours) and their reserves, urban as well as 
agricultural, find any favour. The governors have many 
experienced comments on the Royal Commission’s report 
which need further study. But broadly their attitude is 
either “ we're doing it already” or “ any district commis- 
sioner knows the fellows won’t wear that sort of thing.” 

The governors do not believe that it is possible to proceed 
more quickly in the transfer from communal to individual 
ownership, even by setting up the administrative schemes 
proposed by the Royal Commission. They cannot be “ too 
much in advance of public opinion.” But if public opinion 
were the only factor in making changes, there would be 
little change anywhere and least of all in tribal society. The 
fact that the governors protest that change is going on just 
makes nonsense of this. Already some African public 
opinion is in favour of this life-giving freedom to individual 
initiative ; some is not. But which is to be backed? The 
suggestion that the barriers to economic expansion cannot 
be removed by policy changes is a counsel of despair ; how 
else can they be removed ? They are written into policy. 
More substantial is the detailed costing, by the Government 
of Tanganyika, of the development programme the region 
needs. For all three countries the cost of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission may amount to something 
like £250 million for the period 1955-60. It is a big sum. 
But is it put forward to help frighten public opinion off 
bold and constructive proposals just because they frighten 


gevernments ? 


Italian Oil 


FTER years of bitter controversy an Italian oil bill has 
at last got through the Chamber of Deputies by a 
surprisingly large majority—386 votes to 37. If it emerges 
unscathed from the Senate and becomes law, it will remove 
some of the uncertainties that have paralysed the search for 
oi) on the Italian mainland (except in the Po Valley) and 
prevented the exploitation of the few successful strikes made 
last year in the Abruzzi. Proved reserves on the mainland 
are estimated very roughly at 10 million barrels, compared 
with 100 miltion in Sicily, where oil exploitation is dealt 
with under a separate and more generous earlier law. 

This will be a feather, although rather a tattered one, in 
the government’s cap ; the Christian Democrats are always 
under attack for their alleged “ immobility” in economic 
matters. But, like all compromises the terms of the Bill 
remain unsatisfactory to the protagonists of nationalisation 
and free enterprise alike, even though in the end both com- 
bined—presumably in despair—to vote for the Bill. Private 
companies will be able to work side by side with the state- 
owned agency, ENI, on the mainland (although ENI is not 
permitted to go into partnership with any private concern.) 
But ENI retains, as everyone expected, its monopoly in the 
Po Valley and the attempt to strip it of its privileged position 
elsewhere on the mainland has not succeeded. It is not, for 
instance, subject to the limitations placed on the explora- 
tion areas and development concessions which private com- 
panies wil] be permitted to hold. But the extent to which it 
can make use of its special advantages depends on the com- 
plexion of the government in power ; all concessions depend 
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ultimately on the decision of the government advised by 2 
special committee to be set up under the Bill. 

One of the most controversial points of the earlier version 
of the Bill has been modified in a rather grudging way. The 
60:40 division of profits in favour of the state, which 
appalled the foreign oil companies, has been abandoned. 
But the Bill still does not adopt the 50:50 basis on which 
the major international oil companies now work. Instead it 
introduces a graduated scale of royalties, which, when added 
to income tax may, in the case of the more productive wells, 
give the state more than a 50 per cent share of the profits ; 
and the government has not given, as the oil companies 
hoped it would, any pledge that it would not in fact take 
more than half the profits. It remains to be seen whether 
on these terms the foreign companies are still interested in 
helping to develop Italy’s oil resources. 


Mr McEwen’s Silent Struggle 


NE piece of unfinished business lingers on from the 
Commonwealth Premiers’ conference. Talks are 
still going on, behind confidentially closed doors, between 
Australia’s Minister of Trade, Mr McEwen, and the 
Board of Trade. The Australians are aggrieved at the size 
of their trade deficit with Britain, which they say is partly 
due to the unfair way in which the system of imperial pre- 
ferences is at present working. British exports to Australia, 
being largely manufactured goods, enjoy a substantial pre- 
ference compared with their non-Conmimonwealth competi- 
tors. Australian exports to Britain, by comparison, get far 
less benefit—chiefly because they are basic world commodi- 
ties like wheat, on which a preference would have to be 
punitive before it would keep Australia’s competitors away 
from the British market. 

Most of the solutions that Mr McEwen is no doubt 
turning over in his mind, however, are likely to raise 
British hackles. The Australians are most interested in 
getting more wheat into the British market, and would 
probably like the United Kingdom to impose an anti- 
dumping duty on French and American wheat, which they 
Say is subsidised. But apart from the technical difficulties 
of fixing an anti-dumping duty—and an extremely stiff one 
would be needed to keep out American wheat—Britain 
would be reluctant to remove one source of discontent at 
the risk of creating two others. There is slightly more 
room for agreement about reducing the subsidies on 
Britain’s own wheat production, but this depends on how 
much further Britain is ready to go in abandoning its 
policy of growing all possible food at home regardless of 
cost. A proposal for some kind of guaranteed price for 
Australian wheat is not likely to figure very high on Mr 
McEwen’s list, since it might involve political difficulties 
for the British Government and in any case would probably 
not expand the volume (as distinct from the value) of 
Australian exports to Britain. Ultimately, the matter 
depends on how firmly Britain has nailed the colours of 
free trade to its masthead. If the Board of Trade refuses 
to shift its ground, it should not complain if Australia feels 
bound to lower the preferences it gives to British goods 
by cutting the tariffs on some non-Commonwealth imports. 
Free trade can be a two-edged weapon. 
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Drilling the desert for better ice-cubes 


Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday's dreams into present-day realities 





OT LONG AGO, ice-cubes were just ice-cubes, and everybody was glad of 
their very existence. Now, people want their ice-cubes made quickly. 
They’re particular — not only about their ice-cubes — but about every 
aspect of their refrigerators. They demand a very high standard all 
round. And—thanks to Monsanto’s Lustrex—they can get it. For 
this economical plastic is the making of many modern refrigerator 
parts, and one reason why refrigerators work so efficiently. 
To make Lustrex, Monsanto take an oil derivative— Styrene 
Monomer*; process it into plastic at their modern Newport factory; 
produce seven different Lustrex grades; and sell them all over the world. 








If you (as a manufacturer) are 
interested in chemicals, it will 
pay you to get in touch with 
Monsanto. 


*Made in Great Britain by 
Forth Chemicals Ltd. for 
whom Monsanto Chemicals 
are the Sales Agents. 


MONSANTO 








Regd 





One of these grades is Lustrex Toughened 11, and it’s so tough you 
can drive a car over it (we've done it!). Another is Lustrex Colourant 
Blend; another Lustrex Hi-Flow 55; a fourth Lustrex Heat Resistant 
... and so on. 

In Lustrex, manufacturers have one of the most versatile materials 
known to man—and one of the least expensive. They turn it into 
refrigerator parts, radio cabinets, picnic sets, packages, and a thousand 
other products. They'll go on doing so— through Monsanto’s research 
— more attractively and economically than ever before. It’s just another 
way Monsanto brings a better future closer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


bring a better future closer 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 32 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 and at Royal Exchan“e, Manchester, 2 


In association with 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A 
Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals 


Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
- 
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BOWATER-EBURITE 
JOIN FORCES 


USERS OF CORRUGATED CASES 
WILL BENEFIT FROM 
BIGGER OUTPUT — 


EVEN BETTER SERVICE 


The merging of the corrugated case making interests of 
The Bowater Paper Corporation and The Eburite Group 
of Companies brings with it a number of advantages for 
users of packaging. Together, the two organisations can 
offer a much more flexible service than either, operating 
singly. Rationalisation of distribution and continuous 
large-scale production -will lead to economies in manu- 
facture and marketing. And since the pooled experience 
of both companies will be available to customers of each, 
a wider, shared knowledge will be brought to bear on 
individual packaging problems. 

Both organisations have taken a leading part in the 
development of packaging for industry and commerce. 
Their corrugated cases carry an ever-increasing variety of 
products —from beer to biscuits, TV tubes to turkeys. 
Other products of the néw company range from chocolate 
boxes to laminated baking cases. 
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The manufacturing plants of the company are located 
in key positions for national distribution: 


Corrugated fibreboard containers 


BOW ATER-EBURITE LIMITED 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, NORTH ACTON, LONDON N.W.10 


ANDREW RITCHIE & SON LIMITED 
~* (CLOBERFIELD FACTORY, MILNGAVIE, SCOTLAND 


BOWATERS FIBRE CONTAINERS LIMITED 
PURLEY WAY, CROYDON, SURREY, 
and ELLESMERE PORT, CHESHIRE (NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 








Fancy, rigid and confectionery boxes 


ANDREW RITCHIE & SON LIMITED 
JAMES STREET, BRIDGETON, GLASGOW S.E 


ALFRED KENT & SON LIMITED 
BEDFORD ROAD, CLAPHAM, LONDON, S.W.4 


Aluminium foil ware and capsules; paper crimp cups 


AUTOLEX LIMITED, WHITE LODGE, FRENCH STREET, 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX. 


Folding boxes; baking and confectionery cases 


CHAS. G. DONALD & COMPANY LIMITED 
28 LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW S.E 


yj 





The linking of the resources of Bowaters and Eburite 
means that the existing machine power will be put more 
efficiently to use. Additional productive capacity will accrue 
to Bowater-Eburite Limited when the new corrugated case 
plant at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, comes into production 
in 1957. 

The sales forces for corrugated containers will operate 
in the near future from headquarters in England, at 
Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, W.1 and in 
Scotland, at the Cloberfield Factory of Andrew Ritchie 
& Son Limited, Milngavie, through Bowater-Eburite Sales 
Limited, a new company formed for this purpose. 

Behind these factories will be the full raw material, 
research and development resources of the Bowater 
Organisation, augmented by the new mills and factories in 
hand and projected both in this country and in Tennessce 
and South Carolina. 


BOWATER-EBURITE 


LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 








The Press of Our Times 


Sir—You have honoured me by com- 
menting in your issue of July 21st on 
the Bill I have introduced, so I hope 
you will afford me a little space to reply 
as shortly as possible to some of your 
criticisms. 

You charge me with asking Parliament 
to go back to 1643, but that is precisely 
what my Bill does not do. Charles I 
aimed at political control of the press 
by his Government, and this sort of 
control can be seen today in plenty of 
countries in Europe and elsewhere. My 
Bill, on the contrary, acts through a 
body unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, but appointed by our greatest 
dawyers and as independent of the 
executive as the judges are themselves. 
There is therefore no question of 
political control in the Bill. 

Another entertaining misconception 
which I notice among critics, and one 
which perhaps you seem to share, is 
that the intention and effect of the Bill 
is that all newspapers should be like 
The Times. God forbid ! That would 
indeed be absurd, but it is not what the 
Bill says. The Bill demands a “ standard 
of responsibility and conduct,” cites The 
Times as a criterion thereof, and goes 
on tO enumerate practices which are 
contrary to that standard. That does 
not mean that newspapers should be 
like The Times in form or in substance, 
or in any other way, except that they 
should be decently conducted, and that 
they should abstain from doing things 
that no decent newspaper does do. I 
could have taken any one of our re- 
putable newspapers as a guide to the 
authority, but The Times seems the 
obvious one. 


Your article recognises the problem 
in a way that few other editors have 
done, but do not let us minimise the 
gravity. My post bag has shown me 
the immense amount of innocent suffer- 
ing that is being caused. Almost every 
day, humble and honourable people are 
being persecuted and gravely injured 
simply because some reporter or editor 
thinks he can make a sensation out of 
their misfortune. This, I suggest, is an 
intolerable scandal in a civilised coun- 
try, and it ought to be redressed. 


You, Sir, however, having diagnosed 
the problem, in fact come to the con- 
clusion that nothing can be done about 
it. It must be left until the public are 
sufficiently civilised to make this sort of 
thing unprofitable. That attitude does 


not seem to me to be either common- 
sense or to be right. We might as well 
abolish censorship of plays and of films 
until such time as undesirable films or 
plays would be no longer popular. But 
who can doubt that if these censorships 


were removed, the more improper a 
play or film, the bigger audiences it 
would attract? That would not be good 
for our national reputation or for the 
people concerned, and no one is asking 
for such a development. Yet the evil 
would be less than the one of which 
we complain, because little human 
suffering would be involved. 
_ My Bill provides an authority which 
is not only non-politically appointed, 
and is as independent as are the judges, 
but which, on the other hand, is subject 
to precise checks at every turn, to make 
impossible the perpetration of any hasty 
or unjust decision. And an appeal to 
the High Court is provided for any 
aggrieved party. Safeguards can go no 
further. In fact, the only effect of my 
Bill would be that certain newspapers 
would find it to their advantage to 
abstain from certain practices, which 
they at present indulge in, but which no 
decently conducted newspaper would 
dream of perpetrating. Who would 
suffer from such a regulation? Since 
all newspapers would have to conform 
to the required standard, there could be 
no loss in circulation by any paper, but 
a great amount of innocent suffering 
would be prevented ; and that is surely 
worth while. . 
May a “reactionary” beg his “ pro- 
gressive ” friends to cease to hide behind 
an irrelevant dogma and face the realities 
of a great evil?—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW1 SELBORNE 


The Curse of 
Mephistopheles 


Sm—lIn criticising the Labour party’s 
policy statement on social justice you 
invoke the Evil One under whose curse 
that document is said to suffer. You 
imply that the party’s aims are centred 
on the “transfer ... of I or 2 per cent 
of the total national product and some 
of that through the project of higher 
death duties at the expense of the 
middle-class widows and _ orphans.” 
You then go on to suggest that a policy 
of “a growth of production ” should be 
supported “whereby workers might 
increase their real incomes by up to 4 or 
5 per cent each year without anybody 
being worse off at all.” 

I suggest that your conclusion that 
Labour’s policy consists only “in level- 
ling down for its own sake” is in no 
way justified by the proposals put for- 
ward in the pamphlet. These include a 
positive policy to ensure equality of 
opportunity in education, mitigating the 
inequality of wealth due to inheritance 
(middle-class inheritance is practically 
free of death duties) and not merit, and 
eliminating the anomalies in our tax- 
system which have created a class of 
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people in practice hardly subject to taxa- 
tion. The existence of these anomalies 
is surely no longer in doubt. And it can 
hardly be argued that inheritance does 
not’create privilege for those who enjoy 
it out of all proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the common product. 

Nor is this insistence on social justice 
a result of envy or unrelated to the policy 
of growth desired by you. Unless con- 
siderable unemployment is to be created 
— itself fatal to investment and expan- 
sion—a policy of growth can only be 
sustained with the free consent of the 
trade unions. It is, to say the least, 
unrealistic to appeal—as the Prime 
Minister has followed you in doing—to 
the trade unions for restraint and sacri- 
fice while tolerating or furthering the 
extravagance and privilege of others in 
the name of incentives and the common . 
weal. The policy of growth, indeed, is 
essential if British power and living 
standards are to survive. But it will not 
be promoted if the last reserve, the 
reduction of the arms burden, is blued 
on consumption through the reduction 
of direct taxes—just as it happened to 
the windfall which accrued in 1952-54 
as a result of the improvement of the 
terms of trade. Social justice must be 
the foundation of a policy of investment 
and strength,—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS BALOGH 

Balliol College, Oxford 


Using Colonial Funds 


Sir—The demand that profits earned 
overseas by United Kingdom companies - 
be taxed in future on the local basis 
may be of some help to the individual 
companies concerned, but does not assist 
to the extent necessary the develop- 
ment of the colonies. The cost of 
administration of these colonies is un- 
duly high and results in a high incidence 
of taxation, even compared with the 
United Kingdom, but particularly with 
those countries which compete in 
colonial development. Further, the 
colonies are in the anomalous position 
of being the largest earners of dollar 
and other balances in the sterling area, 
but these balances are used mainly not 
by the colonies, but by the Common- 
wealth countries of the area and the 
United Kingdom. 

If a balance sheet were taken out 
over the years to counterbalance colonial 
funds used by the sterling area outside 
the colonies, against grants, loans, etc., 
made or available to them, I suspect the 
account would be heavily in favour of 
the colonies. This is regarded by the 
colonial subjects, for whom we are 
trustees, as anomalous and indeed un- 
fair, and must become an increasingly 
difficult issue as the political independ- 
ence of these countries develops. 

The problem needs appreciation by 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers and 
others, who are apt to overlook the 
importance of the colonies in Common- 
wealth affairs. It is high time that the 
earnings of the colonies were more 
freely available for their own develop- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.2 ELprep HitcHcock 
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MCGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS ON 
AUTOMATION 


Analog Computer Techniques* 
C. L. Johnson 458 


Electronic Analog Computers* 
Second Edition 
G. A. Korn & T. M. Korn 52s 6d 


Servomechanism Practice 
W. R. Ahrendt 568 6d 


Analysis of Feedback Control 


Systems 
R.A. Bruns & R.M.Saunders 60s 


Automatic Feedback Control 
System Synthesis 


J. G. Truzxal 948 


Engineering Cybernetics 
H. S. Tsien 


52s 6d 


Analog Methods in Computation 


and Simulation 
W. W. Soroka 


56s 6d 


Pulse and Digital Circuits* 
J. Millman & H. Taub approx 94s 


Fundamentals of 


Electronic Devices* 


K. R. Spangenberg approx 71s 6d 


Process Instruments and 
Control Handbook* 


D. M. Considine approx 150s 


Handbook of Industrial 


Electronic Control Circuits 
John Markus & Vin Zeluff 
approx 71s 6d 


* To be published shortly 


_— 


McGraw-Hill 











Competition in Civil 
Aircraft 


Sir—In your issue of July 14th you 
quote the Minister of Transport, that 
“the British air corporations and the 
independent airlines must make it plain 
to the (aircraft) industry that if they 
cannot get the equipment they want from 
British factories they would buy it else- 
where.” I can see no legitimate reason 
to quarrel with that sentiment. The Air 
Corporation Acts do not provide for their 
use as a means of launching new aircraft 
into operational service, with subsidy to 
make that possible. And if that phase of 
launching is not supported at public 
expense—at any rate for major aircraft— 
it will not be done at all, and Britain will 
just slide out of the picture. Then, the 
airlines will go to those other countries 
which, realising that an air power must 
have air transport of its own make, have 
wisely made it a public charge to see 
that they get those aircraft. 

Russia, as you report elsewhere in the 
same issue, is now coming into the field : 
The TU 104 jet airliner, you note, com- 
parable with the Comet IV, is offered for 
delivery in 1958 at half the Comet price. 
The Russian leaders, you add, are taking 
a direct interest in aviation and plan to 
break into the civil airliner market. 

It would be surprising indeed if the 
Russians did not pick on civil aviation as 
one of the most attractive ways of build- 
ing their prestige and influence in the 
world, for air transport is the better part 
of air power in this era of hot peace. 
Meanwhile, in Britain, it is implicit in 
our present policies and legislation that 
we think it more important that the air 
corporations should show a commercial 
profit than that they should be enabled 
to put our own aircraft into the air and 
give us the power that goes with them. 

We have spent a lot of money prepar- 
ing to blow the Russian Air Force out 
of the air if war were to come. The 
Russians, it now seems, are going all out 
to blow our airliners out of the skies. 
“We will show you what competition 
means,” says Mr Khrushchev, making 
“the development of air communications 
both inside and outside Russia an 
economic priority.” They can get more 
real power and prestige per rouble this 
way than almost any other. How they 
must chortle when The Economist wags 
its finger at the British aircraft industry 
and tells it to be more commercially 
minded if it wants to sell airliners! 
Perhaps they already dream of the day 
when BOAC, obliged by law to make a 
profit, signs up for a fleet of TU 104 jet 
airliners and cancels its Comets.—Yours 
faithfully, M. G. IonimDEes 
RMA Alialanta, Over Italy 


Glasspol Boards the Bus 


Sm—Your Note in your issue of July 
21st calls attention to the weight-saving 
features of the new London Transport 
“Routemaster” bus. At the risk of 
sounding ungrateful for what you have 


. written, may I say that your Note under- 


states the saving to be made? The 
new bus will take not four but eight 
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additional passengers—64 seated agains: 
the present 56—without any increase in 
the total laden weight.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. M. Rogsins, 
Chief Public Relations Office; 
London Transport Executive, S.W.1 


Teachers and the Cash 


Sm—The verdict in the case. Sunde; 

land School Teachers versus Sunderlan. 
Education Authority was, if one is to 
accept your viewpoint, case dismissed, 
with a warning as to the conduct of the 
plaintiffs in the future. In other words. 
you seek to advise the teaching pro 
fession in the interpretation of its duties 
without making any reference to the 
duties of education authorities, which. 
in this matter, was to negotiate with the 
teachers’ representatives and not to 
waste ratepayers’ money on _ lawyers’ 
costs in a case that could only end in 
favour of the teachers. It is pertinent 
to say that, in this connection, the 
teachers’ attempts to negotiate a settle- 
ment were arbitrarily ended with a crude 
reference by the spokesman of the 
Sunderland Education Authority to “ 

[the latter] being master in its own 
house.” 

However, the real purpose of this 
letter is to assure you that you heed not 
be alarmed by the reaction of teacher 
to the judgment given in their favour 
by Mr Justice Barry. School footbal! 
matches, athletic meetings and swim- 
ming galas will continue to be organised 
by teachers; extra coaching and the 
teaching of subjects not in the school 
syllabus will still go on outside norma! 
school time. On the other hand, an) 
attempt to bludgeon teachers into carry- 
ing out this voluntary work as part ot! 
their contract with education authoritic: 
will not be tolerated.—Yours faithfully. 
Cardiff C. Bect 


Honesty and Party 


Sir—Your doubts, expressed in a Not 
in your issue of July 21st, as to whethe: 
a Diogenes Club exists is surely mis- 
placed. Was not Sherlock Holmes’ 
brother, Mycroft, one. of its eminent 
members ?—Yours faithfully, 

Merstham A. W. Topp 


Equal Before the Law 


Smr—I note a line in your issue of Junc 
2nd to the effect that “ the Law Society's 
obvious view is that litigation is rather « 
good thing.” 

I very much question that any Law 
Society anywhere would advocate lit: 
gation. I am certain that the bar asso- 
ciations in America have no such pon! 
of view, in fact, in Massachusetts we 
are setting up conciliation boards 
order to attempt to adjust cases before 
they go to trial. 

While Massachusetts follows 
English practice in many ways, the cos's 
awarded are very small. In a recen! 
case which arose in a District Court anc 
was taken to the Supreme Judicial Cour! 


ho 
tne 


of Massachusetts, the costs allowed were 


about £10.—Yours faithfully, 
WALTER J. Donovs’ 
Adams, Massachusetts 
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Not Quite 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and 
Friends. 

By St John Ervine. 

Constable. 640 pages. 50s. 


M R ST JOHN ERVINE is uniquely 

well equipped to write Bernard 
Shaw’s biography: a friend of forty 
years’ standing ; a fellow-craftsman of 
the theatre ; a fellow Fabian—of a sort ; 
and a fellow Irishman, again of a sort— 
Shaw’s own sort. Like Shaw, he has a 
fine, sweeping assortment of prejudices 
and a splendid intemperance in asserting 
them, so that the clash of ideas, carried 
over into print, has the entertainment 
value of a gladiatorial display. He has 
a prose style capable, when set beside 
Shaw’s own, of enduring the comparison. 
With devotion, gusto, discrimination and 
wit, drawing both on personal knowledge 
and unpublished material, he has pro- 
duced not merely a portrait but a conver- 
sation-piece in which Shaw’s family, 
friends, colleagues and correspondents 
are delineated with hardly less care than 
Shaw himself. If he is, at times, crash- 
ingly unfair—to Beatrice Webb or H. G. 
Wells, for instance—the sin is forgivable 
in a writer making no hypocritical pre- 
tence at detachment ; and his own occa- 
sional sillinesses—as when he calls Stalin 
and his associates “half-baked intellec- 
tuals”—are outrageous enough to be 
endearing. If a forbiddingly difficult job 
of construction, the welding and 
balancing, in a harmonious narrative 
sequence, of several normal lifetimes’ 
worth of various activity, has been less 
than quite perfectly done, leaving here 
and there a join showing or an incident 
impossible to date, such minor defects 
never spoil the reader’s pleasure. 

And yet this is a disappointing book. 
It lacks something more fundamental 
than formal excellence or even—in this 
context—justice: the power to get 
behind the persona, the mask, of GBS. 
The fact that Shaw frequently added to 
that mask a patently false nose or a 
couple of warts—claiming, with a parade 
of shamelessness, to have loafed nine 
years at his mother’s expense, cultivating 
a reputation for stinginess, deliberately 
hiding emotion under flippancy at 
solemn moments—allows his biographer 
to pull off these excrescences with due 
rebuke to those deceived by them. But 
the mask itself remains. Whether from 
delicacy or from lack of disposition, Mr 
St John Ervine makes no attempt to 
penetrate, by imaginative reconstruction, 
to an intimacy which Shaw gave neither 
to him nor to any other friend. Dealing 
with Shaw’s appalling decline, in his later 
years, into dictator-worship, capriciously 


Superman 


discriminating callousness, and advocacy 
of mass extermination for “ misfits,” he 
pinpoints the intellectual confusions of 
which Shaw himself was intermittently 
aware ; but he never asks what compul- 
sions produced that obsessive internal 
dialogue between absolute rebel and 
absolute autocrat. He illuminates the 
topic, much canvassed since the time of 
the egregious Frank Harris, of Shaw’s 
decidedly unusual sex life, initiated at 
twenty-nine and, after a sufficiently 
enthusiastic demonstration of normality, 
ended by a “white” marriage at forty- 
two—a topic the more legitimately 
interesting given Shaw’s peculiar and 
emphatic published views on sex and 
marriage. But illumination stops at the 
surface; no X-ray probes the funda- 
mental motives and conflicts underlying 
this curious history. 


It is perhaps significant that one omis- 
sion mars the picture of Shaw’s human 
relationships. * His closest friendships, 
says the biographer, were with Sidney 
Webb, William Archer, and G. K. 
Chesterton. Of Webb and Archer he 
writes at length ; but GKC gets no more 
than a few casual, though appreciative, 
references. There is no hint here of the 
long, high-spirited, impassioned duel, a 
grapple recalling that of the two heroes 
of Chesterton’s own “ The Ball and the 
Cross,” between these two polar oppo- 
sites, whose very physique suggested a 
masterstroke of casting by a dramatist 
greater than either. It would be far- 
fetched indeed to see in that arch- 
anti-romantic Shaw a paladin manqué, 
a would-be worshipper dissatisfied with 
a faith spun out of his own intellect, an 
enforced expatriate from GKC’s extrava- 
gantly ‘tuppence-coloured world. But 
some element in him, not otherwise dis- 
cernible, answered to and loved GKC 
and won his love in return ; and what- 
ever that element was, his biographer has 
not merely missed it but failed to look 
for it. 

Probably no one will ever pluck out 
the heart of Shaw’s mystery. Irreverent 
Freudian speculations might perhaps 
weave into a significant pattern, on the 
one hand, his ambivalently intense con- 
cern with Authority, the Father-figure, 
and, on the other, those dominating 
women—armed with superior physical 
strength, or enormous wealth, or all- 
conquering purpose—who stride through 
his plays, and the “ mortal terror” with 
which he fled from real or fancied female 
pursuit, and the happy not-marriage. 
Less esoterically one may wonder 


whether, born into a normally loving and 
harmonious home, spared the emotional 
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squalor and starvation of his infancy and 
youth, he might have been driven by a 
different demon and reached a different 
stature ; that of a Goethe rather than a 
Nietzsche. - For what he was, the world 
may be grateful enough in all con- 
science; and Mr St John Ervine’s 
unsatisfying but fascinating record earns 
a parallel gratitude, tinged with regret 
for the might-have-been. 


Facing America’s Facts 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 

By Henry L. Roberts. 

New York: Harper for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. London: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 287 pages. 
25s. $3.50. 


ISTORY has been unkind to Mr 

Roberts, the distinguished director 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia 
University. His analysis of Russo- 
American problems, which precedes a 
massive work on the history of this 
question due from Mr George Kennan, 
is admirably lucid. It stands out from 
similar studies by its calm acceptance of 
the realities of international life in the 
nuclear age and by its wish to see power 
relations as such and not as the more 
embarrassing aspects of alleged struggles 
between good and evil. But the last few 
months have seen cataclysmic changes 
within the Communist movement and 
dramatic echoes of these changes abroad. 
And because Mr Roberts’s valuable 
analysis went to press before the days of 
the Twentieth Party Congress and 
Poznan, it reads, in certain sections, like 
that stalest of all genres—the newspaper 
of the day before yesterday. 

Consequently, some of Mr Roberts’s 
careful exposition of the) objects and 
limitations of American policy towards 
Russia and the Communist block sounds 
curiously unreal. The author puts for- 
ward two principles of policy. The first 
is “the right of people to choose the 
regime which governs them (in effect the 
right of people not to be under Com- 
munist domination).” Surely, that “in 
effect” lets the cat out of the bag and 
it is a cat which looks disturbingly like 
Mr Dulles. For in crucial areas of the 
world such as North Africa, Central and 
Latin America and even areas of south- 
east Asia, self-determination is not 
equivalent with falling or not falling 
under Communist rule, and it is the 
belated recognition of this fact which 
has caused the most recent “re- 
appraisal” in American foreign policy. 
Mr Roberts’s second principle is “ the 
right of people to unite, if they so desire, 
to form a single government of their 
choosing.” But as Mr Roberts himself 
has pointed out, this right runs directly 
counter to some of the most vital 
western interests. And is America 
honestly prepared to see a_ united, 
neutralised Germany, or is it willing to 
consult the inhabitants of Formosa on 
their views of the future ? 

That is the trouble with this kind of 
book. It is excellent in outlining the 
facts and weak in saying what can be 
done about them. Sometimes, there is 
something both funny and sad about 
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Mr Roberts’s honesty. For example, 
when writing about Quemoy and Matsu 
he expresses the hope that their inhabi- 
tants “if it is at all possible . . . should 
neither fall under Communist rule nor 
be wiped out by bombing, from what- 
ever side.” Candide might have written 
that. But in this honesty lies the fine 
quality of the book, and it will stand as 
a record of the state of intelligent minds 
in America at an especially perplexing 
point in history. 


Born to Command 


FRESHLY REMEMBERED. 
By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander. 
Hogarth Press. 318 pages. 25s. 


HERE were successful amateur 

soldiers before the great wars of our 
own day discovered unexpected gifts of 
generalship in dons and dentists and 
engineers. Thomas Graham, first and 
last Lord Lynedoch, was unusual not 
in beginning his soldiering as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, at the threat of war, but 
in doing so at the age of forty-six and 
becoming, within fifteen years, Welling- 
ton’s second-in-command and a national 
hero, in the face of the Duke of York’s 
fiat refusal, for twelve of those years, to 
make his commission permanent. 


The merits of a plain tale, plainly told, 
are especially welcome when it concerns 
a soldier (even one who is, incidentally, 
the hero of two touching love stories) 
and General Aspinall-Oglander puts no 
words of his own imaginings into 
Graham’s mouth, and no thoughts into 
Graham’s head, that cannot be supported 
by letters and diaries. Both have yielded 
bountiful material. As a Whig and a 
reformer, Graham was unlike Welling- 
ton (against whom at first, in his love 
for Moore who was killed at his side, 
he was deeply prejudiced), but he was 
like him in his freedom from cant: he 
can recognise and record the “great 
excesses ” of the British soldiers, retreat- 
ing to Corunna, as he can their “ invin- 
cible bravery” at Barrosa, where he 
himself, a sixty-three-year-old general, 
his horse shot under him, led them 
uphill on foot to capture the Peninsular 
War’s first French Eagle. 


There is better evidence than there 
usually is for such posthumous picties 
about generals as that Graham was much 
loved by his private: soldiers. It was 
characteristic, perhaps, of so affectionate 
a creature as Sheridan to say of him 
that “never was there settled a loftier 
spirit in a braver heart,” but there must 
have been something especially engaging 
about a man of whom Cockburn could 
say that he was “one of the men who 
make old age lovely.” Graham seems, 
indeed, to have been as set upon reach- 
ing a ripe old age as he had been to 
become a soldier: old enough to have 
fought against the rebellious Americans 
(had he thought of it), he lived to ride 
in a railway train, found the United 
Service Club; and take a roundabout 
way home from Malta in 1841, at the 
age of ninety-two, because there were 
rumours of possible war with France, 
and he had “no wish to spend the next 


twenty or thirty years in a French 
prison.” “as 

General Aspinall-Oglander justifies— 
and communicates—his admiration and 
affection for Graham without feeling 
obliged to claim military genius for a 
man who was simply a born commander 
in the field, full of common sense, 
courage and kindness. 


Scotch Pebbles 


ADAM SMITH AND THE SCOTLAND 
OF HIS DAY. 

By C. R. Fay. 

Cambridge University Press. 
25s. 


180 pages. 


“T N some parts of Scotland a few poor 
people make a trade of gathering, 
along the seashore, those little variegated 
stones, commonly known by the name of 
Scotch Pebbles.” Thus Adam Smith ; 
Dr Fay uses the passage as an illustra- 
tion of his doctrine, cheerfully introduces 
it with the remark that pebbles do not 
appear in the index to Cannan’s edition 
of the “Wealth of Nations” though 
pots and pans do, and appends a learned 
footnote on the geology of these pebbles. 
The passage is typical of the book, which 
has the irregular and semi-precious 
charm of a necklace of cairngorms. It 
is almost wholly unsystematic, unless 
one counts as a system Dr Fay’s 
rambling but scholarly interests ; but it 
is mone the worse for that. Dr Fay 
takes the standard biographies and 
Smith’s own masterpiece as read; he 
provides anecdotes, letters, quotations, 
parallels and opinions to illustrate them. 
Adam Smith is taken so much for 
granted that much of the book is not 
about him ; it is rather an anthology of 
characters and incidents to illustrate the 
time. In spite of the title, nearly half 
the book is not about Scotland, but deals 
with Smith’s connection with Town- 
shend, Franklin, Gibbon and Turgot. 

There lacks any very clear analysis of 
Adam Smith’s place in the intellectual 
life and development of Scotland in its 
golden age. It may be that the material 
does not justify any fuller treatment than 
that which Dr Fay gives it; but the 
Scottish part of the book is slightly 
cursed with the anecdotalism that 
afflicts most studies of that time and 
place; it is mostly a rehash, strongly 
savoured by the emphasis which is 
rightly given to Hume, who was among 
Smith’s closest friends. All the old 
figures are there (one horribly miscalled 
Justice Braxfield) and many of the old 
stories. 

These criticisms are addressed less 
to the text than to its appearance with 
a heavy-weight title in Glasgow Uni- 
versity’s series of social and economic 
studies. The book is a very personal and 
gossipy one, full of ingenious comments 
and parallels, more like the jottings from 
a lifetime of study than a set piece. The 
author’s character and opinions are not 
in the background. It is very readable: 
quite apart from its value to serious 
students of Adam Smith, it serves as a 
smal! Aubrey to an interesting corner of 
the eighteenth century. 
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Shorter Notices 


THE PENGUIN STORY. 
By W. E. Williams. 
Penguin Books. 124 pages. ls. 


THE PENGUIN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 
Penguin Books. 171 pages. 10s. 


About half of “The Penguin Story.” 
written to commemorate Penguin’s twentv- 
first anniversary next week, consists of a 
catalogue of every book published by the 
firm since 1935. The 2,500 titles in it. 
1,000 of which are still in print, amply 
confirm the theme of the text: that from 
its beginning as a reprinter of good fiction 
—with an immediate success that com- 
pletely belied the gloomy prophecies of 
the book trade—Penguin Books has now 
become a “popular educator,” providing 
specialised knowledge and the classics to 
the general] public at an extremely low price 

The Penguin Atlas marks a new phase in 
Penguin’s educative progress. This pocket- 
sized atlas (about 8 in. by 5 in.) is a remark- 
able feat of compression. In 80 maps the 
world has been covered at useful scales, 
ranging from 1:2 million for England and 
Wales to 1:20 million for other important 
land areas. The very high degree of legibility 
of these maps is a tribute both to the 
designers and to the Swedish printers. 

Mr Keates, the editor, has courageously 
adopted the principles of the Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names, so on 
the face of the maps the reader may find 
some unfamiliar forms of town-names (for 
example, Peiraievs for Piraeus, Praha for 
Prague) but the very comprehensive index 
cross-references most of the various forms, 
even going so far as “St. Petersburg 
Leningrad.” : 

Most atlases will not fit even into book- 
shelves ; this Penguin Atlas will fit into 
a pocket and at ten shillings it deserves to 
be a success. 


* 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HAND- 
BOOK. 1956 edition. 


Prepared by the Central Office of Informa- 
won. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 486 pages. 
15s. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
1956. 


Europa Publications. 938 pages. £5 5s. 


When the first edition of this official 
handbook of Britain was published in 1954 
it was extremely good value at ten shillings. 
Inflation has been at work, but the reader 
of the latest edition can comfort himself 
that he is getting still better value. Many 
of the sections have been expanded ; the 
Statistical material is extremely good ; there 
are some excellent diagrams ; and the book 
is still readable. 

This new reference book on the British 
Commonwealth is somewhat different in 
content. Small sections are devoted to the 
history, geography and economics of each 
country in the Commonwealth accom- 
panied by a statistical survey. But much of 
the book is given over to directories of 
banks, newspapers, schools, air lines, 
chambers of commerce, learned societies 
and other organisations. These will make 
it a valuable publication for the specialist 
in Commonwealth affairs and for the bus:- 
ness man with Commonwealth connections 
But it is doubtful whether the genera! 
reader will want so much detail at such @ 
price. . 
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AUTOMATION 


Friend or Foe? 
R.H.MACMILLAN 


Now that the age of automation 
is at hand, its consequences are 
being urgently debated. In this 
clearly written and timely book 
R. H. Macmillan explains what 
automation is, its advantages and 
limits, and how this ‘second In- 
dustrial Revolution” may affect 
the daily life of every man and 
woman. 8s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 














“Automation calls for a 
revolution in economic 
thought.” 


THE ECONOMIC 


CONSEQUENCES 
OF 


AUTOMATION 


! 
Paul Einzig 








The first book to give all the 
facts so that each man can judge 
for himself the full possibilities 
of ‘a second industrial revolu- 
tion "’ and can learn of the imme- 
diate practical problems of 1957 
and 1958. 


220 pages 2ls. 
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PV FO 
Automation 


in Theory 
& Practice 


A Course of Lectures organised in 
Oxford by 

E. M. HUGH JONES. 

An examination of automation in 
theory and practice by two scientists, 
an engineer, a trade unionist, a busi- 
ness consultant, a sociologist and an 
economist. 


Ready Shortly. 2s. 6d. net. 


By H. O. GOLDSCHMIDT 


CONTENTS 

Objectives and course of Events in 
a Firm. The Industrial Budget. The 
Firm’s need for Capital. The Financ 
ing Norms. Financial Planning in 
47s. 6d. net. 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD 
BASIL BLACKWELL¢e 


Industry. 
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Financial 
Planning in 
Industry 








An outstanding book 


PLANNING 
FOR AN 
EXPANDING ECONOMY 
Accumulation, E:mployment and 


Technical Progress in Under- 
developed Countries. 


By Prof. C. N. VAKIL & 
P. R. BRAHMANAND 


A challenging and thought- 
provoking book on various as- 
pects of Second Plan. Here is a 
different approach advocated to 
evolve a system suited to the 
genius and requirements of under- 
developed countries. A book of 
enduring interest and fruitful 
guidance bound to influence eco- 
nomic thought and policy. 

Demy 8vo. 


420 Pages. Price 20/-. 





VORA & CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 
Bombay. 

London Agents : 

Luzac & Co. Ltd., 46 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 








Automatic Digital 
Computation 


Proceedings of an international sym- 
posium held at the National Physical 
Laboratory in March, 1953. 

21s. (post Is. 3d.) 


Automation 


Of importance to everyone engaged in 
productive industry, this report dis- 
cusses technical trends and their 
impact on management and labour. 

Illustrated. 6s. (post 4d.) 


Wage Accounting by 
Electronic Computer 


2s. 6d. (post 2d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 








LOTTERIES 


and Government Finance 
In the recent controversy about Premium 
Bonds, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have claimed some sound historical 
precedents. Official lotteries are no inno- 
vation. From 1694 to 1826 they were a 
regular and respectable feature of English 
government finance, and for years before 
that time they had been encouraged by the 
State. 


Mr. Penry Williams discusses the 
subject of lotteries and government finance 
from the historical point of view in an 
entertaining and topical article, published 
in the August issue of 


History 


TODAY 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Other articles include an account of the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk in 1918 a portrait of 
the mathematician Pythagoras ; and a fascinating 
description of Old London Bridge. 


Edited Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, 
HISTORY TODAY is on sale at 3/- monthly, or by 
subscription £2 ($6) p.a. from HISTORY ODAY, 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. Free specimen 
copy by request. 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S. A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
late. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 

But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the 
eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


counsel and a comprehensive command of key facts. 

Banks abroad desiring to win a favorable position for their 
customers in U.S. markets are invited to use the facilities of 
Manufacturers Trust. Through our complete branch cover- 
age in New York City and our thousands of correspondent 
banks throughout the United States, we are exceptionally 
well equipped to obtain data on local market conditions 
in the United States and to handle all types of banking 
transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suR VEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











Secret Battleground 


Washington, D.C. 

De the frantic last fortnight of a congressional 

session the centre of power shifts away from the open 
forums of the two separate houses to the mysterious “ third 
house” of conference committees that mediates between 
them. With two chambers whose legislative powers are in 
most respects equal and with party discipline lax in both, 
some form of diplomatic negotiation or collective bargaining 
is necessary to reconcile different Bills on the same subject. 
Thus at this late stage, the unrivalled publicity which 
normally surrounds the legislative process gives way to the 
secret negotiations which are necessary if bargains—often on 
very considerable issues—are to be struck within a limited 
time. This week, for example, conferees have had to find 
a compromise between the $3.4 billion which was all the 
new money the House would vote for foreign aid, and the 
$4.1 billion allotted by the more responsible Senate. They 
have struck a balance almost exactly midway at $3.77 
billion. 

When one house “insists” on its amendments to a Bill 
which has come from the other, it “ asks for a conference.” 
“ Managers ” are then chosen by the chairmen of the House 
and Senate committees which have been handling the legis- 
lation. The number varies—it may be three, five, seven or 
nine—and need not be the same from each house. Although 
the committee chairman usually. names the senior members 
of his committee from both parties, he is not bound to do so ; 
sometimes he uses his authority to pick members who agree 
with his own point of view, which may, and frequently does, 
differ from that of the majority in his chamber. This is the 
case with Senator Byrd, the Democratic chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee who, taking his stand with the 
Administration, profoundly disapproves of the liberalising 
amendments written into the Social Security Bill by his 
fellow Democrats in the Senate. But on this Bill the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate versions are too small 
to allow much room for back-stage manceuvres. 

The managers are not supposed to write into the final 
legislation anything that is not found in one or other of 
the two Bills they are appointed to reconcile, nor are they 
supposed to leave out anything which is in both. But as 
the two Bills are often completely different in many vital 
provisions this’ still leaves plenty of scope for the conferees. 
This is especially true in those fields, such as public housing, 
about which the Senate and House disagree radically year 
after year, regardless of which party is in control. Everyone 
knows in advance that this kind of legislation will have to be 
written in conference, and all previous mancuvres during 
the session will have been based on this assumption. This 


year, however, the negotiators are likely to be faced, not only 
with the usual difference between the conservative House 
and the more liberal Senate, but also with a determination 
on the part of both that no compromises will be acceptable. 
Although the managers behave to some extent as plenipoten- 
tiaries, they do not feel it necessary to suppress their 
personal opinions. Even when, as sometimes happens, the 
House of Representatives appoints its managers with specific 
instructions not to yield on certain provisions, they have 
traditionally refused to consider themselves bound. 


This freedom of action is in some respects an advantage. 
A committee chairman can quietly drop an unwise amend- 
ment carried on the floor of his chamber for sectional or 
demagogic reasons ; sometimes members vote for such an 
amendment for the sake of the record secure in the com- 
fortable knowledge that it will be dropped in this way. 
A strong committee chairman, as, for example, Senator 
George during the recent debate on mutual aid, can also 
use the uncertainty of a conference to strengthen his hand 
in piloting his measure through the debate on the floor. He 
can, for example, promise to “ take into conference ”—that 
is, put up a serious argument for inclusion in the final 
Bill—one out of a series of amendments, provided the 
sponsor will drop the remainder. This is particularly useful 
in the Senate, where the laxer rules make it easier than in 
the House to amend legislation on the floor. 


a 


The system has, however, some notable disadvantages. 
When the managers of one House are themselves out of 
sympathy with their own majority on a major issue, as hap- 
pened this year in the Senate over the original farm Biil, 
they are liable to acquiesce in the objections of their opposite 
numbers with suspicious alacrity. Moreover, the institu- 
tion of the conference favours the passage of measures with 
provisions sought by lobbyists for private interests. It some- 
times helps theni directly because such provisions, having 
been slipped in inconspicuously in one House, get included 
in the conference bargaining without having to face close 
scrutiny in the other. But the indirect effect is probably 
much greater. All really astute lobbyists know that the last 
two or three weeks of the session is the best time to shoot 
“jokers ” through both Houses without serious challenge. 
This is because conference committees, which are very time- 
consuming, have stripped the floors of the more senior and 
experienced members. 


Behind the closed doors the managers of the two Houses 
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sit on opposite sides of a table ; votes are taken at each 
stage within delegations, to decide whether to offer or accept 
particular concessions. Expert staff members from both 
legislative and executive offices are on hand. Bargaining is 
lengthy and at times acrimonious; the atmosphere is 
informal and the language down to earth. At every recess 
individual managers are subjected to pressures from every 
kind of interest, from the White House downwards, which 
try to refight on this last secret battleground battles that 
have been publicly lost or drawn. 

In fact there is still a further stage ; the final report must 
be approved by both chambers. But it is very rarely 
rejected. For one thing it is “ privileged ” business and can 
be rushed through with only perfunctory notice ; for another 
it may not be amended, but must be accepted or rejecged as a 
whole. Perhaps even more decisively it is a highly intricate 
document which, in the frenzy of these last days, is gabbled 
out to members who have not yet received their printed 
copies ; even this perfunctory reading of it is often sus- 
pended half-way through. Thus the most dilatory of legis- 
lative processes completes its final stretch at a breathless 


pace. 


Mr Stassen on a Limb 


HORTLY after arriving in Panama City for his meeting 

with the presidents and presidents-elect from south of 
the Rio Grande, President Eisenhower was overheard 
remarking that he felt fine but did not have “much 
strength.” These words were flashed around the world 
and put the issue of the President’s health and of his 
political future back on the front page. It was kept there, 
by implication at least, when Mr Harold Stassen, the Presi- 
dent’s adviser on disarmament and a member of his Cabinet, 
announced that he would support Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts against Mr Nixon for the vice-presidential 
nomination at the party’s convention next month. Mr 
Stassen asserted that an Eisenhower-Herter combination 
would “run at least 6 per cent stronger than an Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket.” He also stated flatly that Mr Eisen- 
hower would be pleased to have Mr Herter on his team 
if the convention wishes it. 

This bombshell was followed by a brief moment of 
shocked silence, but then the wheels of the Republican 
machine whirred into motion and it now looks as if Mr 
Stassen has been ground exceeding fine. The President 
Jet it be known that Mr Stassen had no right to make his 
statement as “a member of my official family.” A group 
of Republican Congressmen demanded that Mr Stassen 
should resign. And to make the fiasco complete, Governor 
Herter—whom Mr Stassen had seemingly failed to con- 
sult—announced that he would nominate Mr Nixon for the 
Vice-Presidency at the Republican convention and that he 
knew how much President Eisenhower valued Mr Nixon. 
Observers felt that, good as the Vice-President’s previous 
chances of renomination had been, Mr Stassen’s odd sortie 
had made them very much better. 

Why did Mr Stassen, an experienced and ambitious 
politician, make this apparent miscalculation ? Possibly, he 
believed that other prominent Republicans, particularly in 
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the eastern and liberal wing of the party, would rally to 
his banner and express openly a dislike of Mr Nixon which 
many of them have hinted at in private. Perhaps, Mr 
Stassen honestly thought that President Eisenhower would 
“dump” his controversial young Vice-President at the 
first sign of dissent in Republican ranks. If Mr Stassen’s 
gamble had worked, it would have put him back amovg 
the leaders and kingmakers of the party—a position he held 
briefly after engineering Wendell Willkie’s nomination in 
1944. At the moment, it looks as if.it has pushed him 
out on a rotten limb which Mr Nixon can saw off at his 
leisure. But Mr Stassen is not climbing down and certain 
very sophisticated commentators point out that Mr Eisen- 
hower has still not said, in as many words, that Mr Nixon 
is his absolute choice. 


Steel Thaw 





HE American steel industry is still frozen almost solid, 

with 9o per cent of the plants shut and 650,000 workers 
idle, but a thaw has begun at last and it looks as if the 
strike will be settled before the weekend. On Monday the 
stoppage would enter its fifth week, the point at which it 
would begin to have serious effects on the national economy. 
Until now few steel users have been inconvenienced, since 
they had built up their stocks of material to record levels in 
preparation for the strike. The existence of these stocks 
would have made a sharp cutback in steel output inevitable 
had there been no strike and this explains why the 
employers, the workers and, indeed, the country as a whole, 
have been taking the dispute so calmly, in the mood of a 
welcome summer holiday. 

But if the strike went on much longer, it would begin to 
“endanger the national health and safety” and the Presi- 
dent would be forced to step in, probably by asking for an 
injunction against it under the Taft-Hartley Act. No one 
wants this: the Administration is pledged to the principle 
of free collective bargaining ; injunctions are anathema to 
labour leaders ; and the steel companies. do not welcome 
the inquiry into their private affairs which would be con- 
ducted by government mediators trying to find a basis for 
settlement during the eighty days the injunction would be 
in force. Ten days ago, Mr Eisenhower let it be known 
that he was becoming seriously concerned about the strike, 
but this did not prevent negotiations being broken off 
sharply in Pittsburgh last Saturday, with each side accusing 
the other of stiff-necked intransigence. However, on Tues- 
day they were suddenly renewed in the more neutral atmo- 
sphere of New York, at the suggestion of the industry's 
spokesmen. It is understood that the companies are now 
prepared to compromise further on the main point at issuc, 
the length of the contract, and to agree to one that lasts 
for only three years, a period which is also acceptable to 
the union. The union, in its turn, seems to be willing to 


~ 


climb down on the principle of extra pay for weekend 
work. But in return for their concession, the industry 
negotiators apparently expect the union leaders to modily 
their demands for increases in wages and other benefits. 
Bargaining on these and other points could go on for some 
time. ° 
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Welfare for the Democrats 


HE Senate Democrats have passed a Bill, over the 
"T Administration's opposition, providing for a new pro- 
gramme of insurance benefits for the disabled and for other 
liberalisations of the social security system. By so doing 
they were paying a well-earned farewell tribute to Senator 
George, who is content to crown his long career with this 
extension of the welfare state. But the Democrats were 
also capturing the popular side of a humanitarian election 
issue mercifully unbedevilled by questions of race, and 
identifying the Republicans with a laggard, Scrooge-like 
approach to the plight of the disabled. 

At present, only a small proportion of the disabled get 
help, and this as assistance, not as a right, in 42 states, 
which receive matching grants from the federal government. 
Last year the House whipped through a Bill to provide 
benefits at the age of 50, in the event of permanent physical 
or mental disablement, for the’70 million Americans insured 
against death and old age under the federal scheme ; to 
lower to 62 the age at which women could claim retirement 
benefits ; and to bring most of the self-employed into the 
insurance programme. Only 23 Republicans dissented. 

Last week most Republicans stood firm in the Senate, 
where the Administration had had a chance to voice its 
objections to insuring against disability at this time: that 
it is too soon to raise security taxes again ; that malingering 
might be encouraged ; and that future Congresses might be 
tempted into further concessions dangerous to the financial 
stability of the insurance system. But with the help of a 
handful of deserters, the new scheme was adopted by 47 
votes to 45. The Administration was even less successful, 
though its case was stronger, where the ladies were con- 
cerned. Although the Secretary for Health and Welfare 
pointed out that to lower the retirement age for women flew 
in the face of the fact that they were both living and working 
longer, the Senate chivalrously and overwhelmingly voted 
to permit working women and wives of retired workers to 
claim a reduced benefit at 62, and gave widows of insured 
workers their full pension at that age instead of 65. With 
the admission to insurance of the self-employed, which is 
not controversial, these changes will benefit over a million 
voters. The Administration will now have to decide 
whether, having stated its financial scruples, it would not 
be politically wise, in an election year, to swallow them with 
a good grace. 


New Protectionists 


Washington, D.C. 

NLY the last minute passage of a measure on Customs 
O simplification saved this session of Congress from 
dismal nullity on the subject of foreign trade. Although 
it was the third bite in four years at a cherry that is still 
only half eaten, this lonely accomplishment is not to be 
despised ; for, unlike the two previous simplification laws, 
it does tackle a substantial problem. It deals with one of 
the two major disincentives to fresh adventure in the dollar 
market which are contributed by the customs system itself. 
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Hitherto a rate of duty has been calculated on one of two 
base figures, whichever was the higher—the “ foreign value,” 
which is the price the foreign supplier commands in his 
own home market, or the “export value,” which is the 
price he is asking in the United States. The calculation of 
“foreign value” for this purpose involved costly, time- 
consuming and often resented investigations into the busi- 
ness affairs of companies abroad. From now on “ foreign 
value” will not be considered, except in the minority of 
cases where dropping it would bring about a cut of at least 
five per cent in the duty payable ; this was the price that 
had to be paid to get the Bill through the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The United States Treasury and foreign representatives 
alike have hailed the new law as a major saving in red tape 
and a lubricator of international commerce. But for the 
foreign exporter joy must be a little confined. It is not 
clear how long it will take Customs officials to decide what 
imports are covered by the five per cent exception. Also 
there may be something a little ominous in the repeated 
assurances by Treasury spokesmen that the time and man- 
power saved by the simplified procedure for valuation will 
be devoted to stricter enforcement of the anti-dumping law. 
And alongside this measure to meet one big complaint 
against the American tariff system came the postponement 
for two years of the possibility of remedying the other. 
The Tariff Commission had been instructed to report this 
year on ways of reclassifying imports so that new products 
which have appeared since 1930 do not have to be assessed 
for duty on an arbitary judgment of their similarity to other 
products ; but the commission asked for a later deadline 
and was given until March, 1958. 


* 


It is now two and a half years since Mr Clarence Randall 
whip-lashed his special commission on foreign trade policy 
into making an early report because of the urgency of its 
proposals. It is eighteen months since the Democrats 
swaggered back into control of Congress with the boast 
that in foreign trade matters above all they would show that 
it required opposition Radership to put the President’s 
programme into effect. But when the Democratic leaders 
came to the first item, the three-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, they were given a bad 
fright by the extent of the desertions from their own ranks. 
The Bill only just scraped through the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year and emerged from the Senate heavily 
amended. 

This experience had a marked effect on the attitude of 
the Democratic leaders this year, for it represented a major 
shift in the balance of forces within Congress and forced a 
revision of all previous calculations. The South, which had 
hitherto been the stalwart supporter of internationalism and 
free trade, was reliable no longer. The textile industry, 
symbol of the South’s emergence from economic backward- 
ness, saw itself in danger from Japanese competition. This 
created a community of interest between the South and 
New England which had hitherto been nurturing a grievance 
against the South for stealing its traditional industry. At 
the same time something like panic had been overtaking 
the cotton growers at the prospect of losing their foreign 
market altogether as a result of the support system which 
kept up American prices and encouraged growers in other 
countries to expand their acreage. It was calculated that 
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at the rate American exports were falling it would only 
take two years for the world to be totally and permanently 
independent of American cotton. 

In this predicament an unnatural alliance was formed 
last winter between the growers and the manufacturers, for 
the purpose of forcing the Department of Agriculture to 
undertake an aggressive campaign for the disposal of its 
cotton surpluses abroad at competitive prices ; meanwhile 
the domestic textile industry was to be protected by an 
import quota based on the average imports of the past three 
years. 

The strength of this combination soon made itself felt. 
The Administration began the congressional session firmly 
determined to push through the Bill authorising American 
membership of the Organisation for Trade Co-operation at 
an early stage. Whatever his shortcomings when it came 
to pressure for other legislation, the President undoubtedly 
made a strong personal point of this Bill. Nevertheless, he 
was told bluntly by the Democratic Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, himself an enthusiast for 
foreign trade, that there would be fewer Democratic votes 
for OTC than there had been for the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and that passage of the new Bill depended on Republican 
support. When an informal count of heads by Mr Martin, 
the Republican leader, showed a poor response among his 
followers, Mr Rayburn, the Democratic Speaker, declined 
to take the responsibility of exposing the Bill to defeat on 
the floor. The issue therefore never came to the test ; 
instead, the Administration found itself thrown on the 
defensive. 

It decided in these circumstances to concentrate on one 
thing above all others—to prevent quotas being imposed 
on imports of textiles since, if that dam once burst, there 
was no knowing what might not rush through. The 
Administration therefore tried to relieve the pressure by 
executive action. An exchange of letters between the State 
Department and the Japanese government confirmed the 


continuation of the voluntary self-restraint that had been 


proclaimed by the Japanese textile exporters. At the same 
time, as part of the Administration’s attempt to get support 
for its new Farm Bill from the cotton states, it announced 
that after August 1st it was greatly extending its effort to 
“regain a fair share ” of the world cotton market. Finally, 
as an alternative to import quotas, export subsidies were 
offered to the textile industry, on the pretext that it deserved 
compensation for the fact that henceforth American cotton 
would be sold cheaper to the foreign than to the home 
buyer. 


However, the new coalition still showed ominous strength - 


in the Senate. Despite the Administration’s rather feeble 
protests—it was apparently caught unawares by the 
manceuvre—Senator Eastland of Mississippi managed to 
insert in the Farm Bill a provision giving the government 
no option but to compete with any substantial offer of cotton 
made by anyone on the world market, however low the 
price, until the whole cotton surplus was disposed of. 
Finally, concerted efforts were made, first on the Farm Bill 
and then on the Foreign Aid Bill, to introduce new quotas 
for imports. The most dangerous amendments in both 
cases were moved by Senator Milton Young of North 
Dakota, which lies across the border from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. He brought additional support to those 
Senators worried about Japanese textiles by also proposing 
quotas on oats and barley, which come in mainly from 
Canada. On the Foreign Aid Bill he lost by only two votes 
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and the renewed strength of the protectionist cause at th). 
time of unrivalled prosperity is seriously worrying anc 
puzzling the Administration. 


Whose Power ? 


URING the past ten days the Administration has won 

two congressional battles over the question o! 
whether electricity should be developed under private o: 
public auspices. But in the process the Republicans ma 
have lost the war for control of the next Senate. For three 
of the closest fights in November’s election are likely to be 
for senatorial seats in Oregon, Washington and Utah and 
in all three of them the main argument will probably be 
over the hydro-electric facilities at Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, the most important undeveloped site in the 
Northwest. The Democrats claim that the full potential o! 
this site can only be obtained from a single high dam, 
which would have to be financed out of public funds pro- 
vided by the federal government. Congress, whichever 
party has been in control, has always refused to back this 
scheme and the present Administration has approved 2 
proposal for the building of three smaller dams by a private 
company. These, it is argued, would not only save the 
taxpayer money but would provide much needed electricit\ 
more quickly, even if not more plentifully, than the big 
federal dam. 

The Administration’s first victory came when a Bil! for 
a high dam built with government money was defeated by 
a coalition of Republicans and conservative southern Demo- 
Crats (whose constituents would not benefit from the pro- 
vision of more electricity for consumers in the Northwest . 
But to secure this victory the President had to use his 
personal influence to an extent that was unprecedented in 
this session and he was thus unmistakably identified with 
the private project. This link may well prove very profit- 
able to the Democrats in the key northwestern states next 
autumn. 

Similarly, although less specifically, the Democrats may 
benefit from the defeat, in the House a few days later, also 
as a result of pressure from the Administration, of a Bi! 
which would have provided for the federal government to 
build nuclear reactors to produce electricity for peacefu! 
purposes. This Bill, already passed by the Senate, was 
opposed by the Administration because it was considered 
unnecessary and wasteful of the country’s scientific r 
sources. But its Democratic sponsors insist that the present 
system of waiting for private companies to develop atomic 
energy for commercial use means that the United States 
is being left behind in the race for economic nuclear power. 

On a third front in the war over public or private powe: 
the Democrats have certainly received a valuable reinfor: 
ment. In a brief which echoes much of their long-standin: 
criticism of the notorious Dixon-Yates contract,‘the Depa'' 
ment of Justice itself is now arguing that the contract w’: 
illegal and contrary to public policy. This contract, for ' 
supply of electricity from a private plant, to the Tennes: 
Valley Authority directly, and the Atomic Energy Co: 
mission indirectly, was cancelled a year ago. The Depa: 
ment’s brief is the government’s answer to a suit for $2. 
million to cover expenses which has been brought by | 
Dixon-Yates company. 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
75 Offices 
in Greater New York 
68 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates 





ra 
London Branches 
117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks . . . . . = $1,611,279.820 Deposits 4092 te Se eee Akal ta . . $6,249,720,388 
U.S. Government Obligations . 5” a a % 1,113,532,813 Liability on Acceptances and Bills _. $79,416,817 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies > 5,576,158 Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 11,370,647 
State and Municipal Securities . . . . . 2.9 ee f 68,046,170 
Tad P , 467,182. od Due to Foreign CentralBanks. . . . . . . 22,042,500 
ee ee ee ee ee 124,112,626 (In Forciaa C 
ss "aes 33 97 n oreign urrencies) 
Loansand Discounts . . . . . « « «  3,477,523,982 Reserves for: 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . /* ‘* « 39,510,743 Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 26,060,635 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . . . 64,044,007 Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. . 35,125,845 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . ... 15,000,000 _ Dividend tr ae ees yc} 6,000,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 7,000,000 Capital . . . . . - + + $200,000,000 
é : “ (10,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
gee ee ee 34,543,905 Surplus 300.000.000 
Items in Transit with Branches . . ww 3,558,930 Undivided Profits ... ., .  62.634.360 
Other Assets . ea eee 6,763,953 —__—__—- $62,634,360 
Se 3 sat 3 . 2s  $6,969,629,898 Total oy aes Se re 





Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 2§ 
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By Grace of Radar 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NTIL recently, most people, with the exception of 

a-small group of competent scientists, were gloomily 
certain that literally nothing could halt “the ultimate 
weapon.” But in their annual outpouring of information 
regarding prospective new weapons the armed services have 
revealed an impressive confidence that the high-speed 
missiles of the not very distant future can be combated 
by anti-missile missiles. 

This year’s testimony of ordnance experts from the 
Army and Navy before congressional committees is now 
being made public in a somewhat deleted form. It gives 
little detail of the prospective missiles themselves or of 
the means of countering them. Their time, in the words 
of Rear Admiral John Clark, director of the Navy’s 
guided missiles division, is “a few years off,” or “ many 
years yet.” But he is certain that it is coming. 

To a sceptical Senator who argued that there could be 
no effective interception of onrushing missiles, Admiral 
Clark replied quickly: 

Oh, yes. The problem is detection, tracking briefly. 

After you track briefly this establishes the trajectory. You 

would then launch a guided missile to intercept it at some 


point in its trajectory with a nuclear warhead... . I don’t 
mean to belittle the terrific scientific problem involved in 
the detection and tracking. . . . Let’s say if the launching 


site was definitely known and a radar maintained on that 
particular site, then I think that technology will some day, 
and maybe not in the too distant future, give us the 
necessary advancements. 
The omissions in the censored text provided a good deal 
more substance than these published excerpts. An Army 
witness used language that was somewhat bolder, without 
being any more specific; his assurance was that by the 
time the ballistic missile, which the Army ordnance autho- 
rities are hoping for, is delivered, the anti-missile missile 
will also be at hand. He was less definite than Admiral 
Clark that it will have fabulously little time in which to 
operate. Obviously, the problem is to“have enough warn- 
ing time, by grace of radar detection and other devices, 
to allow automatic calculating and guiding systems to per- 
form their electronic miracles. This combination alone 
can get an anti-missile missile into the air in time to meet 
its enemy. 


Meck War 


N the morning of July 20th, a hypothetical submarine 
O fired a theoretical nuclear missile at Honolulu and 
during the following hours 75 target areas.in the United 
States, including 63 leading cities, were supposedly hit by 
bombs and missiles ranging in power from the equivalent 
of 20,000 to 5,000,000 tons of TNT. When the imaginary 
smoke cleared, it was discovered that five hydrogen bombs 
had “ blasted ” New York into rubble, killing or injuring 
some six million people. “ In theory—though not, of course, 
in reality,” as the Associated Press hastened to point out, 
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the United States was at war. Operation Alert, 1956, the 
third annual exercise in civil defence, was scheduled to last 
six days and was designed to test, more intensively and 
extensively than ever before, the plans and techniques 
worked out during the past six years at a cost of some $316 
million: 

As the air raid sirens wailed over Washington, Congress 
was too busy to move, but about 10,000 government 
employees dispersed to sixty-five secret re-location centres 
within 250 miles of the capital. From these issued a stream 
of directives, regulating prices and food supplies, freezing 
salaries and vesting in Mr Peterson, the Civil Defence 
Administrator, “ extraordinary executive powers.” This was 
done under the state of “ unlimited national emergency ” 
which President Eisenhower had declared as a substitute 
for the martial law which he imposed on the country during 
last year’s test ; the use of such a device, even in theory, 
had disturbed Congress, 

The President has now invited Mr Peterson to attend 
Cabinet meetings. This is presumably designed to give 
civil defence greater importance voth in government plan- 
ning and in the public eye, but it may also mean thar the 
federal government would like to play a greater part in the 
whole undertaking. At present the main responsibility rests 
On state and local governments, under the Act passed in 
1950. But since, then the whole basis of civil defence has 
been changed by the development of infinitely more power- 
ful nuclear weapons. Even the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, not usually in favour of greater 
centralisation, believed that the Act should be amended to 
give the federal government more authority. 

It will, however, be difficult to induce Congress to take 
the trouble necessary to make the Act more effective, for the 
indifference to the subject there reflects the apathy of-the 
general public. Nor has this year’s Operation Alert stimu- 
lated much interest, although it no doubt provided useful 
training and experience. But at least the well-timed asser- 
tion from the head of the Atomic Energy Commission, that 
recent tests showed that the peril of radio-active fall-out 
could be minimised, has made civil defence a realistic possi- 
bility. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Correction.—In the table on page 229 of The Economist 
of July 21st, the figures for yield an acre were in bushels, 
not in thousands of bushels and, in the case of tobacco, in 
thousand pounds, not in thousand 100-pound bags. 


* 


The average income of the 52 million families in the 
United States in 1955 was $5,520 before paying taxes ; 
41 per cent of families had less than $4,000 in that year 
and 8 per cent had over $10,000. 


* 


Foreign visitors to the United States spent a record 
$645 million last year, and an additional $63 million on 
transport facilities ; Americans going abroad spent $1.6 
billion. More than half of the spending in the United 
States was by Canadian visitors, while Europeans brought 
in only $61 million ; however, this was a rise of $13 million 
over: 1954. 
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the odd man out 


The one that’s a little different, a little 
wrong, insize or shape or colour—electronics 
can spot it, infallibly. 


Electronics can sort most types of 
material, deflecting the faulty, accepting 
the sound. It can sort into different grades. 


Think of electronics as a super-human 
power, one that co-ordinates brain and hand 
and eye as we do, but infinitely more quickly 
and surely. And because it is super-human 


it never loses its efficiency towards the end 
of the day. 


This is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and informa- 
tion, or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, 
without charge, films about the uses of electricity in 
industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now available 
are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 


Lighting, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 





issued by the British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The World Overseas 








Pause on the Volta River 


Ee is a happy coincidence that the report of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on the Volta River Project appears just 
a week after the results of the Gold Coast elections. It faces 
the Gold Coast government with fateful decisions, per- 
manently affecting the country’s economic future. But these 
decisions can shortly be discussed and taken by the govern- 
ment of an independent Commonwealth country—a govern- 
ment with a comfortable majority in the Assembly and 
one whose members are already conversant with the pro- 
ject and its financial implications. The scheme is thus saved 
from any risk of becoming a pawn in party manceuvres, 
as might have happened if Dr Nkrumah’s majority had been 
slender. At the same time, if it is brought to fruition, no 
future Gold Coast administration can aver that any of the 
agreements with participating governments or firms were 
entered into by a government shackled by dependent status. 
This obviously improves the prospect that the scheme would 
be harmoniously and efficiently carried through, and that 
the agreements on which it would be based would be 
honourably kept. 

What are the practical possibilities of it being carried 
through ? The Preparatory Commission has reported, after 
the most thorough vetting that any such scheme can have 
ever had, that the project is technically sound, could be 
operated competitively, and would not have any adverse 
social effects, notably on health. It does not propose any 
fundamental changes in the scheme first proposed in the 
1952 White Paper (Cmd 8702). This scheme involves the 
damming of the Volta at Ajena, the creation of a lake 3,500 
square miles in extent, the generation of 617,000 kilowatts 
of power. at a price that would make the production of 
aluminium economic, and the construction of a smelter to 
use the large bauxite deposits in Ashanti, with the necessary 
communications and townships. The project would be 
operated by a Volta River Authority on the lines of the 
TVA consisting, probably, of four African and three 
European members (the latter representing the British 
government and the two interested firms, Aluminium Ltd 
of Canada and British Aluminium), The main alterations 
in the original scheme are that ten per cent more power 
would be available, and that in the construction the labour 
force could be reduced by mechanisation, thus easing labour 
problems and the possible impact of wage inflation. 

The cost of the scheme, however, has greatly increased, 
partly because of higher world prices, partly because of 
more accurate costings. The White Paper costed the 
first stage of the scheme, with a production of 80,000 tons, 
at £100 million and the whole scheme, giving a production 


of 210,000 tons, at £144 million. Of this £25 million 
was to be provided by the companies, £39-£44 million by 
the Gold Coast government, and {56.8 million by the 
British government. The Preparatory Commission now 
costs the first stage at £162.6 million and the whole plan 
at £231.3 million ; but, in view of experience elsewhere, it 
thinks that. another 45 per cent should be added for con- 
tingencies, bringing the initial stage to £215 million and 
the whole cost to £309 million. 

Doubling the capital costs reacts heavily on the cost of the 
power. With interest at 5 per cent, power in the initial stage 
would cost _0.5§48d. a kilowatt-hour falling to 0.289d. at the 
final stage—making favourable assumptions about water 
levels. (A new 
—— a American smelter, in 

ae > | contrast, is paying 
about 0.34d., and 
Norwegian firms are 
paying about 0.17d.) 
The commission 
draws the only pos- 
sible deduction—the 
scheme should be 
undertaken with the 
intention of carrying 
it right through to 
the final stage as 
quickly as possible. 
Delays would further 
inflate costs, and 
there is now really 
no half-way house. 
































Clearly _ these 
increased costs set 
a problem. The Gold Coast government’s share of 
the initial stage now rises from £36 million to about 
£75 million; of the whole scheme to over {£100 
million. This is hardly covered by its reserves, and 
would impinge on other development; and income is 
heavily down from reduced cocoa prices. If the Gold Coast 
met these increases, about £75 million at the initial stage 
and £130 million at the final stage still remains to be found. 
Since 1952, the companies have put money into other pro- 
jects and feel, according to Aluminium Ltd, that the pros- 
pective return on the capital is now “ substantially lower.” 
Britain, on the other hand, is less well placed to contemplate 
heavy new commitments than in 1952. The Preparatory 
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Electronics can spot 
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The one that’s a little different, a little 
‘wrong, insize or shape or colour—electronics 
can spot it, infallibly. 

Electronics can sort most types of 
material, deflecting the faulty, accepting 
the sound. It can sort into different grades. 


Think of electronics as a super-human 
power, one that co-ordinates brain and hand 
and eye as we do, but infinitely more quickly 
and surely. And because it is super-human 


it never loses its efficiency towards the end 
of the day. 


This is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and informa- 
tion, or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, 
without charge, films about the uses of electricity in 
industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now available 
are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 


Lighting, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 
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Pause on the Volta River 


E, is a happy coincidence that the report of the Prepara- 

tory Commission on the Volta River Project appears just 
a week after the results of the Gold Coast elections. It faces 
the Gold Coast government with fateful decisions, per- 
manently affecting the country’s economic future. But these 
decisions can shortly be discussed and taken by the govern- 
ment of an independent Commonwealth country—a govern- 
ment with a comfortable majority in the Assembly and 
one whose members are already conversant with the pro- 
ject and its financial implications. The scheme is thus saved 
from any risk of becoming a pawn in party manceuvres, 
as might have happened if Dr Nkrumah’s majority had been 
slender. At the same time, if it is brought to fruition, no 
future Gold Coast administration can aver that any of the 
agreements with participating governments or firms were 
entered into by a government shackled by dependent status. 
This obviously improves the prospect that the scheme would 
be harmoniously and efficiently carried through, and that 
the agreements on which it would be based would be 
honourably kept. 

What are the practical possibilities of it being carried 
through ? The Preparatory Commission has reported, after 
the most thorough vetting thar any such scheme can have 
ever had, that the project is technically sound, could be 
operated competitively, and would not have any adverse 
social effects, notably on health. It does not propose any 
fundamental changes in the scheme first proposed in the 
1952 White Paper (Cmd 8702). This scheme involves the 
damming of the Volta at Ajena, the creation of a lake 3,500 
square miles in extent, the generation of 617,000 kilowatts 
of power at a price that would make the production of 
aluminium economic, and the construction of a smelter to 
use the large bauxite deposits in Ashanti, with the necessary 
communications and townships. The project would be 
operated by a Volta River Authority on the lines of the 
TVA consisting, probably, of four African and three 
European members (the latter representing the British 
government and the two interested firms, Aluminium Ltd 
of Canada and British Aluminium). The main alterations 
in the original scheme are that ten per cent more power 
would be available, and that in the construction the labour 
force could be reduced by mechanisation, thus easing labour 
problems and the possible impact of wage inflation. 

The cost of the scheme, however, has greatly increased, 
partly because of higher world prices, partly because of 
more accurate costings. The White Paper costed the 
first stage of the scheme, with a production of 80,000 tons, 
at £100 million and the whole scheme, giving a production 


of 210,000 tons, at £144 million. Of this £25 million 
was to be provided by the companies, £39-£44 million by 
the Gold Coast government, and £56.8 million by the 
British government. The Preparatory Commission now 
costs the first stage at £162.6 million and the whole plan 
at £231.3 million ; but, in view of experience elsewhere, it 
thinks that. another 45 per cent should be added for con- 
tingencies, bringing the initial stage to £215 million and 
the whole cost to £309 million. 

Doubling the capital costs reacts heavily on the cost of the 
power. With interest at 5 per cent, power in the initial stage 
would cost,_0.§48d. a kilowatt-hour falling to 0.289d. at the 
final stage—making favourable assumptions about water 
levels. (A new 
American smelter, in 
contrast, is paying 
about 0.34d., and 
: S] Norwegian firms are 
paying about 0.17d.) 
The commission 
draws the only pos- 
sible deduction—the 
scheme should be 
undertaken with the 
intention of carrying 
it right through to 
the final stage as 
quickly as_ possible. 
Delays would further 
inflate costs, and 
there is now really 
no half-way house. 
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Clearly _ these 
increased costs set 
a problem. The Gold Coast government’s share of 
the initial stage now rises from £36 million to about 
£75 million; of the whole scheme to over {£100 
million. This is hardly covered by its reserves, and 
would impinge on other development; and income is 
heavily down from reduced cocoa prices. If the Gold Coast 
met these increases, about £75 million at the initial stage 
and £130 million at the final stage still remains to be found. 
Since 1952, the companies have put money into other pro- 
jects and feel, according to Aluminium Ltd, that the pros- 
pective return on the capital is now “ substantially lower.” 
Britain, on the other hand, is less well placed to contemplate 
heavy new commitments than in 1952. The Preparatory 
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Commission has therefore turned to the World Bank, which 
is to send a mission to investigate. 

This will give everyone a chance to think carefully. The 
companies have to consider that, although the scheme is 
expensive, by 1964, when it would come into operation, 
the present annual increase in demand for aluminium (§ to 7 
per cent) means that they will be in need of a new source. 
Britain will have to consider the obvious implications of 
bringing the Gold Coast into full membership of the Com- 
monwealth ; the Volta scheme is the only hope of diversify- 
ing its economy, and a withdrawal now might not only set 
the Gold Coast government shopping elsewhere but dis- 
appoint it at the outset of a new era. But the Gold Coast 
government must think hardest of all, once the indepen- 
dence celebrations are over. This scheme is the country’s 
best hope of rising standards and national progress. Its first 
reaction to the Preparatory Commission’s report is Cautious. 
But if it wants to get the money for the scheme it will have 
to do two things: first, put in every penny it can of its own 
and, secondly, show that it is capable of efficient and clean 
administration. Much will depend on the way it comports 
itself in the months that must now elapse before negotia- 
tions can begin in earnest. 


On the Barbary Shore 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Maghreb, or western portion of the Arab world, 

contains about twenty million Arabs, roughly one-third 
of the world total. A second twenty or twenty-five million 
live in the Nile Valley, and the third portion lives in Asia. 
The Maghreb’s coast line includes all the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean from Egypt westwards and continues 
down the Atlantic towards Senegal. Morocco (in Arabic, 
al Maghreb al Aqsa or the Far West) is as near America 
a> any part of western Europe is. 

A century before William of Normandy conquered 
England, Tunisian armies conquered Sicily and Malta. In 
consequence the Maltese talk a dialect of north African 
Arabic, though they are squeamish on the point and prefer 
to think of it as Phoenician. Were Malta to be integrated 
with the United Kingdom then there might be Arabic- 
speaking members at Westminster as well as Algerians at 
the Palais Bourbon. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
Moroccan dynasties ruled much of Spain, and King John 
of England is said to have sought their help against the 
barons. As late as the nineteenth century, various European 
powers and the United States paid protection money to the 
Barbary States to allow their shipping to pass unmolested. 
The French conquest of Algeria took twenty years. 

Now that Morocco has been unanimously recommended 
by the Security Council for admission to the United Nations 
and Tunisia has applied for membership, it is high time for 
the British public to give some thought to the western Arabs 
and for the Foreign Office to form an independent judg- 
ment about them, just as the French have had to judge 
Egypt independently of the rest of North Africa. 

The political tendencies of the Maghreb are likely to be 
determined by its unusual geography and its history. 
Geographically a Mediterranean area, it forms a unit at once 
connected with and separated from black Africa by the 
Sahara ; it is marked off from Egypt and the East by more 
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easily crossed deserts, and from Spain and the rest of 
Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
Having received their language and religion from the Arabs, 
its peoples feel themselves Arabs, whatever their precise 
racial origins may be. They have also received civilising 
influences from Phoenicia, Rome, Moslem Spain and more 
recently from France and Christian Spain. As Arabs they 
are certain to take their place sooner or later with the other 
Arab states, but in such matters as western defence they 
have not yet made their choice between the attitudes of 
Egypt and Iraq—although King Feisal has visited Rabat and 
Fadhil Jamali, the Iraqi delegate at the United Nations, has 
addressed the Tunisian Assembly. 

They certainly share the eastern Arabs’ dislike of the 
presence of foreign troops when this can be said to be a 
remnant of a former foreign rule and not the result of a 
freely negotiated defence agreement. In Tunisia, negotia- 
tions for a Franco-Tunisian alliance have been suspended 
by M. Bourguiba on account of the French declaration that 
French troops must always remain in Bizerta, and indefin- 
itely in the rest of the country, not only for mutual defence 
but also for the security of the local French population and 
the supervision of the Algerian frontiers. The latter was 
the very issue which led to the original French intervention 
ir. 1881. In Morocco the foreign minister has announced a 
“ gentleman’s agreement” on the French army, but there 
are known to have been considerable difficulties. As 
Morocco is expected to have a budget deficit of about 
£30 million, she may well, however, be glad to make an 
agreement with the United States to continue the lease of 
air bases in return for an annual payment. 

The leaders in both countries have been deeply influenced 
by French civilisation and are anxious for French assistance 
in many fields. There has been no rush to make the adminis- 
tration all-Tunisian or all-Moroccan. Indeed, in the latter 
country there are simply not enough Moroccans available. 
French settlers have been agreeably surprised by the success 
of the Moroccan government in restoring law and order, and 
those at Agadir are reported in the French press to have 
supported the Moroccan protest at the re-establishment of 
French garrisons. Two hundred Moroccan officer cadets 
have already gone to St Cyr for training. 


Jews and Deserts 


The determination of the Moroccans to unify their newly- 
independent nation is shown by the suspension of mass 
Jewish emigration ; this is in accord with the government's 
policy to integrate Jews fully in the life of the country. 
Prince Moulay Hassan made a special appeal to young Jews 
to come forward as candidates for army cadetships. It is 
worth recalling that the Sultan refused during the war, at 
some risk to himself, to apply the Vichy anti-Jewish laws. 

There is danger in Morocco of trouble over the southern 
frontier. The trade with Senegal through what was known 

s the Moroccan Sahara is traditionally important. The 
Sultans exerted a certain influence there for long periods. 
In 1912 the Moroccan frontier was fixed by Franco-Spanish 
agreement, and henceforth the non-Spanish portions of 
the “Moroccan” Sahara were treated as part of the 
Special Southern Areas attached to Algeria. The Tindouf 
region is now believed to contain immense deposits of iron. 
Though no official claim is known to have been made, the 
frontier question has been raised in Cairo by the Istiqlal 


leader, Allal al Fasi, and in Rabat by the party newspaper 
al Alam. : 2am 
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Egypt, by far the most populous of the Arab states as 
well as. the most advanced technically and intellectually, 
erijoys great prestige in Barbary. Cairo served the nationa- 
lists as a political base when their movements were banned 
at home, and gave them diplomatic support and encourage- 
ment over the radio. It is still serving the same purpose for 
the Algerians ; though any aid given in the form of arms, 
whatever has been said to the contrary, has been negligible 
in its effect on the fighting. But any idea that North Africans 
would desire, or for a moment tolerate, Egyptian control or 
political or military guidance can be dismissed entirely. 

Last but not least of the manifestations of Arab solidarity 
is the sympathy of Moroccans and Tunisians for their 
fellow Moslems in Algeria. This puts a severe strain on 
Franco-Tunisian and Franco-Moroccan relations, and the 
need to be neutral creates great difficulties for the Moslem 
governments with their own public opinion. Smuggling of 
arms and volunteers across the frontiers is a serious problem. 
British policy within the Commonwealth is greatly admired, 
but this very admiration turns to disillusionment whenever 
Britain takes the lead in approving the present French activi- 
ties in Algeria. It is to be hoped that British interests were 
better served outside the Arab world than they were in it 
by the reference on July 14th of the British Ambassador in 
Paris (when talking about Algeria) to France’s civilising 
mission (gladly acknowledged by North Africans in other 
spheres) and by his statement that colonialism really has no 
meaning nowadays except in relation to Soviet affairs. Arabs 
are quick at grasping allusions, and hard words are some- 
times almost as wounding to them as helicopters full of 
soldiers. 


M. Thorez Survives 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


E HAVRE was an appropriate setting for the French 
Cymmunist congress. Not only has the municipality 
lately passed into Communist hands, but the town itself has 
acquired an eastern European look. The new town on the 
ruins of the devastated port had to be built on a cheap 
budget, and the result is more impressive in size than in 
beauty. “ Stalin-Allee,” said the wits of the avenue leading 
to the unfinished mairie, where the first Communist con- 
gress in western Europe since Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin was being held. At the end of an interminable hall 
the presidium sat under a map of France covered with a 
hammer and sickle. On the right, above the fraternal dele- 
gates’ boxes, the portraits against red cloth of Marx, Lenin, 
Jules Guesde and Jaurés dominated the hall. As the only 
concession to the new spirit Maurice Thorez lost his place 
in this gallery of immortals, but the “son of the people” 
lost no time in dissipating any illusions which might have 
resulted, proving himself still capable of staging his own 
show in the orthodox Stalinist fashion. 

Even his health seemed to have improved for the occasion. 
He took the rostrum on the very first morning and spoke for 
hours. Jacket off, interrupted by rhythmic applause, with 
the familiar stentorian voice he hammered at the now 
familiar subjects: the contrast between socialist growth and 
capitalist stagnation ; the new perspectives opened by the 
spread of Soviet forms of socialism outside Russia ; peace- 
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ful co-existence ; the need for Algerian independence ; the 
Categorical imperative, unity of action with the Socialists. 
After a break, he came to the sore subject. The latest state- 
ment by the Soviet central committee provided, in his 
opinion, the “ Marxist explanation” of Stalin’s crimes 
demanded by western Communists. Besides, Soviet self- 
criticism should not be transplanted “ mechanically” to 
France. To judge by M. Thorez, the French leaders have 
little on their conscience. After a guarded apology to 
Jugoslavia, he applied the established principle that attack 
is the best form of defence and lashed out at the dissidents 
who want to transform the “ vanguard of the working class 
into a debating society.” 


A Show Stalin Would Love 


M. Thorez invoked the Leninist principles of “ democratic 
centralism,” but he showed that he can apply them in 
practice only.in their Stalinist version. There followed a 
performance Stalin would have loved, as one speaker after 
another climbed the rostrum, expressed his approval for the 
general secretary’s report, and proceeded to paraphrase or 
elaborate some selected passages from it. M. Servin, who 
took the place in the secretariat of the excommunicated 
Lecoeur (a French substitute for Beria as scapegoat for 
past mistakes), and M. Kanapa, the primitive keeper of 
intellectual orthodoxy, reiterated stern warnings for recalci- 
trants who had dared to question the “law of absolute 
impoverishment ” or to demand the proportional representa- 
tion of various trends within the party. The decisions of 
the congress, it was declared, must be obeyed and not dis- 
cussed ; no thought was given to the premise implicit in 
such a proposition, that the decisions should be reached 
through discussion in congress. Here, instead, was a gigantic 
parade, impressive by the careful preparation of every 
slightest detail. The floor took its cues from the cheer 
leaders on the platform and distributed ovations discrimin- 
ately: ordinary applause ; locomotive-like clapping ; a full- 
throated International. Mr Mikhail Suslov, the first Moscow 
leader ever to attend this French function, was judged 
worthy of the whole gamut. His message was a cheering 
one for the orthodox ; he, too, brought a special blessing 
for M. Thorez. Delegates, who for weeks had watched 
the French party seemingly at odds with the world com- 
munist movement, now found comfort in the thought that 
“ everyone had been out of step except our Maurice.” 


And so the discussion ended before it had even begun. 
M. Duclos, looking like Pickwick, brought the proceedings 
to a more parochial level with a lengthy report on the 
municipal achievements of the Communists and their plans 
for local councils. Like model pupils, the delegates took 
copious notes. In the intervals they flocked downstairs, 
under a Lurcat tapestry, to the bookstall. (At no other 
meeting is the written word in such demand.) 

On the fourth and last day came the moment of relaxation. 
Communist versions of the Boy Scouts, representatives of 
Paris women and youth strolled on amid confetti and paper 
planes to the accompaniment of revolutionary songs. So 
that the essential moral of this congress should not be lost 
in the rejoicing, it was finally driven home in the election 
of the new guiding bodies. Self-criticism might be good 
for others, but everything was apparently almost for the 
best in the best possible French party. All the members of 
the central committee and politbureau were duly re-elected, 
a few newcomers being added as alternate members. (M. 
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Joliot-Curie was the exception, his prestige giving him 
direct access to a full seat on the central committee.) The 
only sign of the new times was the official subordination of 
the secretariat—the key body in the Stalinist party system 
—to the other leading organs. M. Thorez did not trouble 
to climb the rostrum to receive a final homage. This was 
his hour of triumph ; the storm was weathered. 

Cultured, individualist France, of all places, has produced 
the crudest and. most anachronistic of all Stalinist party 
performances. A combination of favourable circumstances 
helped M. Thorez to a success which may be temporary. 
The ferment provoked by the Khrushchev revelations had 
not had time to get the better of the well-oiled party 
machine. The existence of ferment and unrest could be 
gathered from the violent attacks on “ petty-bourgeois 
deviationists.” But there was also a natural reaction after 
the first agonies of destalinisation ; the conditioned reflexes 
of the faithful were at work—the dread of liberty, the fear 
of crumbling discipline. (“I hoped they would be less tough 
in handling the opposition,” commented a well-wisher at 
Le Havre. “I feared it,’ replied the orthodox card- 
holder.) 

The Russians, worried by the stir caused by the 
Khrushchev speech, by Togliatti’s outburst, and by the 
Poznan riots, have evidently set themselves to slow down 
the pace to that of the slowest soldier ; this is to the advan- 
tage of M. Thorez. And no alternative political magnet 
competes in France for the allegiance of the Communists. 
The Socialist party, burdened with office, saddled with the 
Algerian war, raising taxes and refusing wage increases, 
cannot be considered as a rival for the affections of the 
discontented masses. Despite all their difficulties, M. 
Thorez and his colleagues could proudly point to five and 
a half million votes in the last elections. 

And yet the triumph is likely to be short-lived. It was 
not difficult to discern uneasy feelings even among the hand- 
picked, disciplined delegates. The shock has been adminis- 
tered and its effects are at work, although the ranks were 
briefly closed. Ex Oriente Lux still seems a valid maxim 
for the Communist world and no party machine, however 
tight, will be able to resist the disturbing impulses from 
Moscow. Did not the same Mr Suslov, only recently, take 
a message of comfort to Mr Rakosi—a comfort which 
did not help for long. The Grand Guignol at Le Havre 
was superbly staged, but it marks the twilight of an era. 
M. Thorez and his managers may not be able to produce 
another one like it. 


Shanghai on the Surface 


FROM A_ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ROM the winding river approach, the famous Bund 

skyline looks unchanged and unchanging. The pointed 
tower of the Cathay, the red brick of the old Palace Hotel, 
the square-shouldered epauletted Broadway Mansions, the 
high clock tower, the dome of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank—all loom up, solid and substantial as ever, if perhaps 
a little shabby and neglected on closer examination. The 
dense clutter of sampans and junks has been cleared away 
from the waterfront—where, on this weekend, there lay a 
sleek Soviet cruiser and two destroyers on a goodwill visit, 
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while 18 cargo ships, for Scandinavia, London, Hongkong 
and Panama, lined the docks or were anchored in the stream. 

The Union Jack flaps from its mast in the gardens of the 
British Consulate. From every other pole and from every 
craft, be it never so humble, trails the starred red flag of 
Communist China. Loudspeakers blare party propaganda 
and rousing folk songs along the docks, night and day. The 
workers, in straw hats and blue overalls, are smart, efficient, 
cheerful, well fed. The only difficulty, it seems, is that the 
Shanghai authorities will not send any labour for foreign 
ships unless the men are skilled and trained. 

The foreign passenger in transit is granted his shore pass 
without demur ; even a newspaperman is not quizzed, but 
is civilly welcomed and urged to “enjoy” himself ashore. 
Few, if any, foreigners are seen in the crowded streets. All 
Western signs have been removed from shops and streets, 
but pedicab drivers still tend to remember and identify 
more quickly and easily the discarded imperialist names of 
Avenue Foch and Avenue Joffre. The rickshaw coolies have 
all been liberated. There is only a handful of cars—and 
the driver goes to prison automatically, irrespective of 
blame, if he hits a pedestrian. There are no thieves: the 
penalty for a second offence of theft or robbery is death. 
There are no street-walkers, no gay quarters, no gambling 
or opium houses, no beggars. There seems to be plenty of 
food, beer and fiery Chinese “ wine.” The Chinese cooking 
is as good as ever. Clothing is mainly the old-style blue 
cotton gown or uniform, but the women are being mildly 
encouraged to get back into the slit-skirt cheongsam. 


Stalin Still Beams 


The racecourse has become a people’s park, and old 
taipan members would shake their heads over the trans- 
formation of the grand-stand into a Communist historical 
museum. The imperial lions have disappeared from the 
front of the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank. The Shanghai Club 
will soon become a seamen’s club. Blood Alley is only a 
hectic memory. The American school belongs to the 
People’s army—a training-school for intelligence cadres, it 
is believed. The benevolent photogenic Stalin of pre-1956 
days still beams from shop windows and propaganda dis- 
plays. The most imposing building that has been con- 
structed since the liberation is the curious, ornate, wedding- 
cake confection dedicated to indestructible Sino-Soviet 
friendship. 

The changeover from private profit-making to communist 
ownership seems to have been achieved on a durable basis. 
There are no longer brass bands playing in shop-fronts to 
attract custom, but there are more bright neon signs than in 
Moscow and there is a.gayer mood among the crowds in 
Nanking Road than in Gorky Street. The population of 
Shanghai was forcibly reduced from six million to four, 
but it is suspected that at least half of those evicted have 
drifted back, unwanted and unwelcomed in the areas to 
which: they were transferred. A large colony of Soviet 
managers, technical experts and advisers live with their 
families in some of the fine old homes to the west, but they 
have apparently been advised to keep to themselves and not 
intrude unduly on the city scene. Out on the western 
Hungjao road there is also a mysterious slum settlement of 
White Russians—about one hundred men, women and 
children, who recently arrived unannounced overnight and 
who have presumably been removed from the north-west. 


[Continued on page 329] 
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‘WE DON’T CALL IT 















Long before that word was invented, Frasers were 
designing and erecting chemical and petroleum plant 
with a considerable degree of automatic control. Today, 
as always, each Fraser plant incorporates the optimum 
degree of automatic control determined both by the 


latest technologicai developments and by the economics 
of the individual case. 
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W. J. FRASER & CO. LTD., Chemical & Petroleum Engineering Coatractors, 
HAROLD HILL, ROMFORD, ESSEX. Works: Monk Bretton, Barnsley, Yorks. 
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AUTOMATION 
FOR 
SMALL QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION 


Ferranti Ltd. have developed a system for the 
electronic control of machine tools which enables small 
quantities of parts, even single units, to be manufac- 
tured automatically without the use of special jigs or 
fixtures. 

Great economy in time and expenditure is achieved 
in machining operations where previously manual 


skill has been applied directly to the work. 


FERRANTI LTD - FERRY ROAD - EDINBURGH 5S. 







































It is more than-two hundred years 


since Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 
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drinking a liqueur becomes, with 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. The pleasant custom of 
Drambuie, part of a tradition that 


has its origin in the colourful 


days of the eighteenth century. 


Drambuie 
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... means compact and positive power with sensitive and flexible control. 

As specialists in Hydraulic Power Transmissions, with qualified technicians 
and a comprehensive range of standard equipment, we are able to undertake 
the design, manufacture and installation of complete hydraulic systems to 


meet the most exacting requirements. 





KEELAVITE ROTARY PUMPS & MOTORS LIMITED 
ALLESLEY, COVENTRY °< Telephone: MERIDEN 441 


THE RECOGNISED AUTHORITY ON HYDRAULIC POWER TRANSMISSION 
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AUTOMATION 





IN 


PERSPECTIVE 


No sensible man today would pretend that 
he has answers to all the questions that throng 
in about the complex and curiously exciting set 
of technical developments hidden behind this 
vague vogue word. But any sensible man needs 
some rough working impressions concerning 
some of the broad questions about automation; 

What is it? (and what it isn’t): Where is it to 
be found in industry now, and where is it likely 
to go forward fastest? When does it pay? 
Does it seem likely to affect employment so 
much as to hurt labour? How does it seem 
likely to suit Britain’s ambitions for the future? 

This is an attempt to clear away some of the 


confusion now blurring those questions. 
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Associated Automation Limited 
offers to industry, from 


a single source, the facilities 

























of four organisations Z 
with unrivalled experience = Z 
in the fields of fle! : 
instrumentation, automatic Tl 
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control and data-reduction 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 
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Full automation is still in the cradle 
for the majority of industrial con- 
cerns. Many will need to develop 
fully automatic methods as produc- 
tion requirements grow. 


Flowmatic production is the answer 
to progressive automation. It is a 
logical development of FISHOLOW 
conveyors and equipment. It means 
that a basic conveyor system can 
grow step by step—by the addition 
of standard units and equipment— 








SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
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FLOWMATIC PRODUCTION 


The answer to 


progressive 
automation 


from simple conveying to a fully 
automatic, electronically controlled 
production system. 


Whether your problem is large or 
small, simple or complex, makes no 
difference. The Flowmatic system 
is infinitely flexible. The savings it 
can produce are vital to the manu- 
facturing industries of this country. 


Before you turn this page, decide to 
*phone or write—or ask your pro- 
duction engineer to do so—for an 
appointment to visit the FISHOLOW 
CONVEYOR DEVELOPMENT CENTRE. It 
is at your disposal—with over twenty 
different working conveyor systems 
for demonstration—to design, dis- 
cuss, develop and demonstrate your 
own individual requirements. 


FISHER & LUDLOW LTD. 


MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION 
BORDESLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 12. Tel : 


Also at London, Manchester, Cardiff. Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Belfast 
and Dublin. 


VIC. 2371. 
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Master Memory 


will soon be in residence 
at Wigmore Street 


IBM's new computing centre, which is due to open later this year, will be based in the first instance on a type 650 
high speed digital machine. Data and programmes are stored in its ‘memory'—a magnetic drum measuring only 
4ins. by 16 ins., which spins at 12,500 revolutions per minute. Ease of programming, reliability and speed make this 
equipment a powerful tool in research, accounting and management, thus enabling the industrialist, the accountant 
and the scientist to adopt a revolutionary approach to their many vital problems. 

If you would like to know how computers have been used in the type of work in which you are interested, and how 


our computing, consultant and training services can help your organization, we shall be glad to provide further 
information. 





ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING CENTRE @ 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED - 100 WIGMORE STREET - LONDON, W.1. » TEL: WELBECK 6600 
cac IM 
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AUTOMATION IN PERSPECTIVE 





What Is It? — Machinery for Judgment 
Where Is It? — Automation in Being 
Where Is It Going ? — Tomorrow’s Technology 
Will It Pay ? — Accounting for Automation 
Will Ie Hurt ? — Changing Men’s Skills 


Will It Suit Britain? — Automation for Success 
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Diagrams of Three Applications of Automation pages 12-13 





What Is It? 





Machinery for Judgment 


T was once said of a servo-mechanism, which is a rather 

artful device that plays a key part in automation, that 
“It is nearly as hard for the practitioners of the servo art 
to agree on a definition as it is for a group of theologians 
to agree on sin.” The same could certainly be said of 
“ automation ” itself—a word that was coined to describe 
certain automatic handling devices, but which has been 
extended to the whole range of automatic controls in 
industry. 

This word is bandied about so loosely today in popular 
discussion of almost any new machine put in anywhere that 
some of the irritated experts have tried to produce sharp, 
exactly limited definitions of what automation is and what it 
isn’t. Their definitions, unfortunately, seldom coincide: 
the subject is still in the stage where restrictive definition 
simply isn’t useful. 

For the most satisfactory “definitions” one can find of 
automation tend to be of the portmanteau kind. Take, for 
example, Lord Halsbury’s: 


a contemporary group of independent advances in the field 
of mechanisation which characteristically employ dis- 
criminatory devices and automatic controls . . . including 
transfer machining, automatic assembly, the whole field 
of control engineering and that part of communication 
engineering concerned with data processing, accountancy, 
and calculation involving the use of electronic computers. 
That may sound more like a list than a definition. But 
these techniques do have enough in common to deserve 
linking by a label. And what they have in common does 
answer the plain man’s inevitable question: “ How does 
automation differ from the other mechanisation that’s been 
going on for centuries ? What's new about it ?” 
Perhaps this answer can best be put in terms of the 
human activity in industry that these two machine processes 
can ease or replace. Mechanisation can usefully be thought 
of as replacing men’s physical effort by mechanical energy ; 
one can reserve the label “automation” for machinery 
which goes further and tends to replace men’s judgment— 
the discrimination still required for the precise adjustment 
of a process from most “machine minders.” Already 


mechanisation has hopelessly outclassed human brawn in 
most industrial processes as a source of physical energy. 
To apply automation to such mechanised processes dis- 
penses with much of the operator’s mental activity in con- 
trolling the machine’s performance. 

What’s new about it? Certainly it is not hard to dis- 
cover examples of automation early in the history of 
mechanisation. James Watt’s early steam engines, for 
example, clearly illustrate the difference between the 
two. The engine, using steam to convert the heat from a 
fire into mechanical energy to drive a shaft, is a prime 
example of mechanisation to replace men’s physical effort. 
But the familiar fly-ball governor that Watt devised for his 
engine in about 1788, in which balls spinning out from a 
shaft revolving at the speed of the engine are used to 
regulate the steam pressure, is a perfect example of auto- 
mation. Elements of what would now be called automation, 
too, existed in many other early industrial processes—such 
as the auxiliary vanes that blow a windmill round into the 
wind, the Jacquard loom that weaves a pattern according to 
the directions of a punched card, and the copying lathe that 
machines metal following the contours of a pattern. 

Whether or not it is profitable to define automation, 
engineers and managers should find it fairly easy to distin- 
guish from other forms of mechanisation ; and from now on 
they are going to get plenty of practice. Other people, how- 
ever, may care less about the label. It is not much use 
explaining to a man whose job is being taken over by a 
machine whether that is an example of automation or merely 
of simple mechanisation ; and it may not be much use 
telling an accountant or an economist either. 

In a period when conventional mechanisation has still 
a long way to go in many fields of industry and commerce at 


‘the same time as automation has appeared on the scene, it 


would certainly be unprofitable to try to disentangle the 
social and economic consequences of the two. Of necessity, 
rather than by choice, one must relax the finer technical 
distinctions in considering the social and economic effects of 
machines replacing people in jobs, in the coming years, to a 
greater degree than ever before. 
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Where Is It? 
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Automation in Being 


NE of the essential ideas behind automation, more 
important than the mechanical devices that translate 
it into hardware, is the notion of linking a sequence of 
industrial operations into a continuous process without man- 
handling the workpiece between operations. Among the 
industries where this began first, and has been most widely 
developed, are precisely those where the very nature of the 
materials concerned made manhandling difficult. 

A man cannot hold a liquid in his hands; he cannot 
encompass and may not even be able to see or smell a 
gas. So the chemical process industries, from the first, 
required the operator to work from outside the vat, the 
retort, the pipe—turning taps, opening valves, watching 
levels, looking at the colour or thickness of a mixture. 

In the newer continuous processes, such as oil refining, 
the material flows through a succession of stills, columns 
and reactors, undergoing a sequence of separate metamor- 
phoses until it emerges as a new product or a selection of 
new ones. The condition of the material at any point in 
the continuous ‘process becomes more critically important. 


The changes are taking place simultaneously as the product 


flows along the line, not successively in one place. So at any 
single point in the continuous process the condition of the 
material has to be kept constant. -At these points, instru- 
ments are required to keep the operator informed of the 
condition of the material and enable him if necessary to 
adjust this by altering conditions at an earlier state of the 
process. The use of automatic devices which carry out these 
adjustments by feeding back signals to correct the deviations 
from the required level has followed naturally. 

Most units of modern continuous chemical processes 
contain a wide variety of instrumentation and automatic 
control devices, often recording or indicating plant per- 
formance electrically but actually gauging and readjusting 
it pneumatically or hydraulically ; electronics is used com- 
paratively seldom. Instrumentation and automatic control, 
plus the need to handle vast volumes of liquid and gas, have 
brought about the huge capital investment per head often 
instanced in oil refining and chemicals. Costly units of plant 
may be operated continuously with no more than two opera- 
tors on duty to keep an eye on the dials and re-set control 
instruments if major disturbances take place: two, quite 
simply, because one might drop dead, 

To. the ordinary man “ process industries” generally 


mean oil refining and chemicals. In fact, they include 


other industries such as glass, metal manufacture, and paper 
making, where materials undergo chemical as well as physi- 
cal change!and pass from the liquid to the solid state. In 
some of the food processing indistries and in packaging 


hygiene as well as technical considerations make it profitable. | 


to offer the product “ untouched by human: hand.” 
Continuous processes in engineering began in about 
1910, when Henry Ford ‘installed a moving conveyor 
for the assembly of fly-wheel magnetos. Shortly afterwards 
the assembly line principle was extended to complete motor- 
car bodies: the result was the famous “ Model T” Ford. 
Thirty years later Ford’s successors extended his idea of 
production as a continuous flow into machine shops, press 
shops and foundries that feed the assembly line. It was to 


describe this second technical break through that a Ford 
executive, Mr D. S. Harder, first coined the word automa- 
tion. 


Detroit Automation 

Similar methods of mechanical handling and of “ transfer 
machining ” have been adopted in greater or lesser degree, 
in the motor industries in Britain, in France—where Renault 
has been described as the most highly automatic motor plant 
in the world—in Russia and more recently in Germany. 
Similar techniques have also been adopted on a more limited 
scale in other engineering industries. But because of the 
stimulus given to the development of automatic methods 
in-the metal goods industries by the sheer size of American 
automobile output, these developments in automatic 
machining of separate solid articles are generally called 
“ Detroit automation.” 

This began with the linking together of separate standard 
machines by mechanical handling devices to eliminate slow 
and laborious manual handling between operations. Parts 
may be transferred from one machine tool to another on 
a conveyor line, or the machines may be grouped in a circle 
se that the part can be presented to each in turn by a single 
rotary transfer table. In more highly integrated shops the 
parts may be loaded into the machines, accurately positioned 
for machining, machined; and then moved on to the next 
stage all in one’ automiatic operation, even if the part has 
to be rotated or turned over for the next machining stage. 

In the pressed metal shops where. body parts are made, 
some of the American plants are beginning to use automatic 
loading devices to speed up operations. The pieces of sheet 
metal are automatically inserted between the dies, and as 
they come into position actuate the press. After the press 
stroke has formed the part, it is raised and extracted by a 
device known as the “ iron hand ”—one of the few instances 
where automatic machinery comes anywhere near the 
cartoonist’s idea of the “robot in the factory.” 

“Detroit automation” at its peak involves the use of 
mammoth special-purpose machines, containing a long line 
of different machine tools that perform successive operations 
on each part as the part is moved from one to the next by 
transfer mechanisms built into the machine. One such 
miachine which makes V8 engine blocks is 350 ft long 
and performs 555 successive machining operations. But 
although this allows even greater speed and precision, and 
saves factory space and iabour, there are comparatively few 
companies, even in the Unitéd States, where such huge 
machines can be economically employed. Though an 
American car engine, or its basic parts, may outlast several 
genetations of body styling; not all makers, even during 
this longer “ life” of the engine, can sell the huge quan- 
tities of cars required to make such equipment pay 

Automation in Detroit came from the concept of the 
assembly line. But today, paradoxically enough, much less 
automatic machinery and much more manual labour is used 
in assembly than in the machine shops which feed it with 
parts. Elaborate systems of mechanical handling are used 
in all motor factories to feed the assembly line—for example, 
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ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY 


Balanced Policy 


The British Tabulating Machine Company Ltd has marketed Hollerith 
punched card equipment for half a century. The Company’s view, in 
applying electronics to its business, was that the impact of electronics in the 
office machinery field would be evolutionary, not revolutionary. Research 
and development were accordingly directed along three channels, and the 
progress achieved to date in each is considerable. 


pre ote have been employed to develop the range of Hollerith punched 
ca 


The Electronic Multiplier, introduced in 1951, is now used in a large number of 
punched card installations. It performs at high speed the three common arith- 
metical functions—addition, subtraction and multiplication, and embodies a 
special feature for P.A-Y.E. 

The 550 Electronic Calculator includes division in its operations, and has 
storage and increased capacity for more complicated calculating and checking. 

These two machines are now being followed by the 555 Electronic Calculator, 
with magnetic drum storage and capacity for still more involved calculating. 
Pre-determined programming enables it to deal with variable conditions arising in 
the main flow of calculating. 


y) The Hec 2M Electronic Computer, designed for resolving scientific and mathe- 
matical problems, was introduced in 1953.. These Computers are now being 
used by Government and Industry, mainly for research and scientific data 
processing. Here jobs tend to be those involving a comparatively small amount 
of original data, requiring an extensive and prolonged degree of calculation, 
with complex programming. 

To meet demands from business and industry, the Company designed the Hec 

General-Purpose Electronic Computer. This Computer will process large 
quantities of data and exercise considerable discrimination during calculating. It 
features ample storage and programming. Hec General-Purpose Computers, 
while satisfying all the needs of large business, meet economically the requirements 
of smaller undertakings. Many of these Computers have been ordered, and 
deliveries commence this year. 


Punched cards, themselves a form of storage, are the input to the machines 
described. Output may be in punched cards, or it may be printed. 





_ Hee 
General-Purpose 
Electronic 
Computer 





AUTOMATION IN PERSPECTIVE 


EVOLUTIONARY 
RATHER THAN 
REVOLUTIONARY 





FUTURE POLICY 


The British Tabulating Machine Com- 
pany Ltd is alive to the fact that higher 
speeds of operation, larger and more 
flexible memories, and alternative forms 
of input and output, such, for example, as 
magnetic tape, will be required in certain 
circumstances. As one step towards 
satisfying this trend it has recently 
formed, in association with the Labora- 
tory for Electronics, of Boston, Mass., 
the International Computer Corporation. 
The immediate purpose of completing the 
design and development of a computer 
with certain novel features, is already well 
ahead. 

The Company’s interests now extend 
beyond the purely business and office 
machinery field—into the application of 
computers to process and production 
control in all its forms. As was recently 
announced, B.T.M. have entered into an 
association with the General Electric 
Company in forming a new Development 
Company, whose interest will cover the 
whole field in which computers and like 
devices can be employed, including the 
field of automation. 





THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 


Offices in principal cities throughout Great Britain and Overseas 
HEAD OFFICE: 17 PARK LANE + LONDON : W.1 + HYDE PARK 8155 
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Austin’s automatic marshalling system that brings all the 
component parts to the assembly line by conveyor in exactly 
the right sequence. Moreover, men on the assembly line 
have all the power tools and lifting devices they need close 
to their hand. Mechanisation is feasible, too, in sub- 
assembly. But cars are still finally put together by hand. 

Where automatic assembly has begun to become economic 
—outside the motor industry—this has happened only after 
the entire process and product have been re-designed. The 
best example of this is the introduction of the printed circuit 
into electric and electronic equipment. The “ rat’s nest” 
of wires in a conventional radio set, for example, was far 
too complex to be connected and soldered to separate com- 
ponents by machine. But when all the necessary wiring 
circuits are “ printed” on to a baseboard by printing cir- 
cuits on to a plastic board coated with metal foil and then 
etching the surface clean so that the metal remains only 
in the circuit “ wires” thus formed, it offers a simpler 
basis for automatic assembly. a“ 

The printed circuit was originally developed in Britain, 
and shortly after the war an automatic production line 
was designed here that would turn out baseboards with 
the required electronic circuits printed into them, ready for 
components to be plugged in. Much of the American radio 
industry has now gone over to a further elaboration in which 
the components themselves are inserted by automatic 
machines and automatically soldered. In Britain printed 
Circuits are used, but not, so far, automatic assembly. 


Computers in Commerce 


If the “electronic brains” that first awed and then 
amused American television audiences by predicting elec- 
tion results had been nicknamed “electronic digestive 
systems,” the popular conception of the role of computers 
in factories and offices might have been a little nearer the 
truth. For the electronic computer cannot operate outside 
closely defined limits. It can do only what it has been 


Where Is It Going ? 





Tomorrow’s 


Foor main forms of automation are already in practical 
us¢—process control engineering, transfer machining, 
mechanical assembly and communications engineering. 
What further advances can be expected in the near future 
in these and possibly other fields ?_ One cannot look purely 
at technical possibilities ; technically, if costs could be dis- 
regarded, it is hard to think of an industrial operation 
that could not, with existing devices, be made automatic. 
Transfer machinery, for example, could reach a point that 
would outdo Heath Robinson. What limits the use of 
transfer machinery, as it does of Heath Robinson’s inven- 
tions, is not the physical impossibility of doing the job by 
machinery or mechanical linkage, but the inability to do it 
as Cheaply as a man. One must consider the technological 
developments that are in the immediate foreground, within 
sight of paying, not the limitless technical horizon. 

First, existing automatic equipment may be widened by 
standardising it so that it can be produced in quantity. 
Much transfer equipment is still “custom built” for a 
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programmed to do ; that is to say it has to be given precise 
instructions about what to do with every piece of informa- 


_tion it receives, and how to do it. 


The forte of any computer is a phenomenal ability to 
remember what it has been told (and to recall facts when 
they are wanted) and the amazing speed—often as many as 
8,000 calculations per second—with which it can perform 
mathematical and logical operations (in accordance with its 
instructions) using this. store of knowledge and any new 
information it is given. 

The use of large computer systems in Britain is still 
mainly for calculations in research, but in the United States 
several score are already employed on a commercial scale. 
They can be most easily justified in large organisations 
where large volumes of relatively simple routine work 
have to be done. Typical tasks that can be undertaken 
economically by the computer are the preparation of pay- 
rolls, sales accounts and dividend cheques in any large firm, 
the handling of cheques in banks, and the preparation of 
premium notices in insurance companies. In Government 
departments, such as a census bureau, the computer can 
greatly assist the statisticians to collect and collate more 
information and make it available more quickly. 

One limit to the use of computers in offices is at present 
set by their high initial cost—the complete American 
systems, for example, may cost as much as $1 million to 
buy or $30,000 a month to rent. 

Another limit is set by the time consumed in converting 
original information into a form in which it can be used 
by the computer. This is still done by typists or punch 
card operators, many of whom have to be employed to 
keep the machine going at its full capacity. Methods of 
recording original information in a form in which it can 
be fed directly into the computer are already in use on a 
limited scale, especially in banks. But to enable these 
methods to be more widely applied, complete re-arrange- 
ment of routine office procedure may be necessary. 


Technology 


single application. If factory layout can be redesigned so 
that the same piece of standard transfer equipment can be 
used by a number of different firms, and possibly in a 
number of different operations within the same factory, it 
can be made more cheaply. It will never be possible to get 
long runs of complete machines ; but the use of standard 
sub-assemblies such as cutting heads in several types of 
machine tool, or standard vessels in process plant, may allow 
cheaper production in the capital equipment industries. 
Secondly, anything that will increase the volume of work 
done by a machine will make it cheaper to run. This 
means either running more of a single part through the 
machine, or making the machine adaptable enough to deal 
with a number of different parts. Redesign of the whole 
range of products produced in a factory, so that several 
different products can use the same standard components, 
may greatly increase the volume of output of each com- 
ponent and make the installation of more automatic 
methods worthwhile. And if a piece of transfer equip- 
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How Automatic Can You Get? 


In modern production processes it is normal 
to control automatically a number of related 
variables. The eventual product is analysed. 
If it is found that there could have been a more 
effective setting of the process controllers, they 
are changed for the next day’s run. 

But imagine that, as the product comes off 
the production line or out of the pipe line, it 
is immediately analysed and the process con- 
trollers automatically re-set to the optimum 
settings to produce an even better product. 

Although this cannot yet be realised, it is 


no pipe dream. It is something which Sunvic 
Controls have been working on for many years 
—and is just one example of the extra facilities 
they will be offering in the course of time 
towards increased production efficiency in 
industry. This kind of research naturally 
attracts some of the best brains in industry, 
and there is always room at Sunvic for younger 
men with scientific or technical qualifications 
who are interested in joining a fast-expanding 
Company engaged in absorbing and import- 
ant work, 


Today Sunvic takes control 





SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Templefields, Harlow, Essex. 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


Telephone: Harlow 24231 
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THE SPEARHEAD OF AUTOMATION’ 


Sir Walter Puckey at the recent opening of Solartron’s new Research Laboratories 
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Instrumentation extends the limits of observation and measurement 
towards greater accuracy, greater speed and the infinitely small. 
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If, by “automation”, one means 
use of electronic and electro- 
mechanical plant to improve 
industrial efficiency, then Philips 
Industrial Products Division has 
long been producing a wide variety 


“PHILIPS IN THE SERVICE OF INDUSTRY” 


is the title of a booklet 


outlining 
increase production. A copy will be sent to you on request. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD 














of “automation” equipment. Any 
item can be demonstrated at our 
Application Centre in London, 
which also houses research and 
development staff who can advise 
upon technical problems. 


our contributions to 
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ment can be 


the design of the product, its life can be prolonged. Such 
flexibility can sometimes be achieved by constructing the 
transfer mechanism in several sections, only some of which 
need to be replaced when the design is changed. 


without excessive cost to changes in 


Tape Control of Machines 


At the other end of the scale—the use of more automatic 
equipment for very short runs, as in prototype production 
—the much publicised computer-controlled machine tool 
may have a place. In such a machine, the design to be 
milled by the machine tool is first translated into the 
mathematical “language” in which it can be transferred 
to punched tape and fed into a computer. The computer 
in turn produces instructions on magnetic tape which can 
be used to control the movements of the machine tool. 
If more than §0 of the same part are required, it would 
probably be cheaper to set up an automatic tool by hand, 
for example making a master pattern for the machine tool to 
follow. But if only small quantities—as for examplé in 
making aircraft prototypes—are required it does not pay 
to set up standard auxomatic tools, and prototype parts 
are today generally machined out by hand-controlled tools. 

Tape-controiled tools, together with the computer, may 
cost ten times as much as the hand-operated tool; but 

- the computer prepares the instructions on tape ten times 
faster than the tools can carry them out, so that one com- 
puter can “set up” ten machine tools. In cases, therefore, 
when about ten tape-controlled machine tools can be kept 
in full operation or programmes prepared for other firms’ 
tools on a rental basis, they may be more economic than 
hand tools. But how often will there be enough work at 
any one time in the production of prototypes or job lots 
to make tape-controlled tools fully economic? Qnce an 
operation has been “set up” on tape, repeat orders could 
be filled without resetting the machines. But the price of 
both tool and computer will have to be considerably re- 
duced before this technique can be widely applied outside 
the toolroom or prototype work. 

Tape control of machine operations, however, might have 
a considerable future in the field of automatic assembly, 
where little has so far been achieved outside the field 
of electronics. The key point in automatic electronic 
assembly has been the redesign of the product and the pro- 
cess, in order to perform the function of the original product 
by a new one of a shape that can be automatically assembled. 

This entire re-thinking of the problem of production, by 
considering alternative radically changed designs which 
might suit automatic assembly"rather than looking for some 
way of producing the existing product automatically, is 
the essence of further technological advance. Kitchen 
equipment such as the refrigerator, for example, contains 
fewer components, of simpler shapes, than the thousands 
that go into a car, and undergoes fewer radical changes in 
shape through fashion. In making such goods automatic 
assembly might pay sooner. k 
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problem of maintaining that accuracy over a long period 
and securing against breakdown is still a real one. But 
much control equipment is expensive: this, plus lack of 
engineering talent, is still limiting the rate at which existing 
control systems are being applied in more conservative 
sections of these industries. 

In theory, it is now possible to design control systems for 
a whole integrated plant, in which a master controller, 
taking into account the optimum possibilities of the plant as 
well as the quality and rate of its final products, would 
either continuously reset other controllers throughout the 
plant to bring about the best results or would control all 
the variables itself. In practice, none yet seem to be 
operating. Here again, redesign may be the answer— 
perhaps of the process rather than the product. As yet, not 
all chemical plant designers quite grasp the possibilities, 
for example in speed of operation, that the degree of auto- 
matic control now practicable may offer them. 

From the jobs of research and routine clerical work where 
it is now being gradually applied, the computer seems likely 
to enter much more directly into the production field. Both 
in the control of series of processes and perliaps in co-ordi- 
nating the work of different “ automated ” departments in 
engineering, it may be used to work out the optimum 
programme of operations, taking account of stocks of 
material and work in progress. How this would be appiied 
might vary. A workshop full of separate hand-controlled 
machines turning out several products might gain real 
benefits of “automation” by employing these machines 
according to a programme, which could be worked out in 
a shott time rented on a computer, that made the optimal 
use of their combined capacity. 


Could a Computer Run the Plant? 


But the same ability of the computer may be used to 
maximise the output of a complex continuous plani, by 
finding the best possible combination of the many variables 
that may affect plant operation and controlling the plant 
to achieve this continuously. Such master controllers might 
even take into account not only the internal factors affecting 
the rate and quality of final output, but conceivably some 
data from outside as well, for example on stocks. 

There are fascinations but also massive problems for man- 
agement in the idea of a computer constantly receiving and 
digesting masses of information on sales, stocks, prices and 
costs at all levels of production and sifting out only what 
variances really matter. The further notion that such a 
computer might not be far from controlling operations in all 
parts of a plant at their most profitable rate might be less 
practicable. For even the most advanced computer can 
do only what it has been programmed to do. And there are 
many important. variables, especially in interpreting the 
significance of market trends in order to look forward and 
plan operations, where no machine could even approach the 
quality of good human judgment. 

Supplying data for the commercial computer, incidentally, 
may present huge problems for conventional accountancy ; 
in order to serve management properly, the machines 
will require a continuous flood of costing estimates and 
information. In narrowing the spark gap of managerial 
decision either in the plant or in the office, the role of the 
computer has its limits. But as an aid to management, 

igesting information with a speed of selection and com- 
putation otherwise unobtainable, it is certain to have wide 
repercussions throughout many branches of industry. 
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THREE 


Cylinder blocks, heavy and cumber- 
seme to move by hand, and awkward to 
position for machining, are suitable 
objects for automatic transfer machining. 
In the production line shown here the 
blocks are loaded into the machines, 
accurately positioned for machining, 

machined, and moved on 

to the next stage—all in 

one continuous automatic 

operation. Conveyor belts 

and shuttles are used to 

move the parts from one 
machine to the next. Relatively simple 
mechanisms, operated hydraulically, or 
electrically, or by compressed air—or 
merely by gravity—load and unload the 
machines; rotate the parts 
and turn them over where 
necessary for the next 
machining stage. Some of 
the loading and unloading 
equipment, and the machine 
tools themselves, are actuated by inter- 
locking electrical systems in which the 
switches and relays are set off by the 
moving parts themselves. The angle of 
the cutting tools may be 
automatically adjusted to 
allow for tool wear. Storage 
links on the conveyor system 
are provided to enable pro- 
duction to be maintained if a machine 
breaks down. Under-floor conveyors 
remove the metal chips from machines 
for disposal as scrap, and some machines 
have their own apron conveyors and 
magnetic separators to collect and 
reclaim the cutting oils. 
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APPLICATION 
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Simplified Layout 































floor to the retail outlet. 


COMPUTERS IN COMMERCE 


Electronic computers, or data processing systems, cannot take 
the place of management, but they can enable managers ‘0 
make quicker and better decisions. In this diagram, a computer 
system is shown collecting information on sales, stocks and 
work in progress at each stage of the business, from the factory 
After collating all these figures, * 
processes them to show up significant changes and trends which 
may call for fast decisions on production or marketing pol!) 
In this role the main advantage of the computer is its speed. 1! 
the same job were done by hand the market information mig! 
well be out of date before it could be acted upon. The com- 
puter reduces to a minimum the time lag between marketing 
decisions and the changes on which they are. based. 
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OF AUTOMATION 


Chemical plants, where the product is usually a 
liquid or a gas, are most readily operated by auto- 
matic controls. In a simple process the operator 
may look at a temperature gauge and then use 
his own judgment in deciding whether to adjust 
the valve controlling the rate of flow of the liquid 
into the vessel. ‘As a further step the rate of 
input may be automatically modified whenever the 
temperature in the vessel reaches a pre-set level. 
The distillation column shown here 
is part of a plant using more advanced 
automatic controls. The temperature 
controller, for example, at the bottom 

left of the diagram, 

measures the tempera- 

ture inside the distil- 

lation coluran and 

compares it with the desired tempera- 

ture. If the actual temperature is 

too high or too low, the controller 

automatically changes the steam 
pressure until the temperature in the vessel has 
reached the desired level. Sometimes several 
separate control systems are linked together into an 
“integrated” system. Thus in this example 
(redrawn from one described by Mr A. J. Young 
of ICI to the Institute of Production Engineers’ 
conference last year, the temperature controller is 
aided by a steam pressure controller, which has the 
sole function of adjusting the steam pressure and 
keeping it steady at the value demanded by the 
temperature controller. Output fluctuations, if 
they cannot other- 
wise be avoided, can 
be smoothed out for 
the benefit of the 
next still by an aver- 
aging system which 
keeps the flow of 
the top product 
fairly constant by 
varying the level in 
the condensate accu- 

mulator, 
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Will It Pay ? 
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Accounting for Automation 


ONSIDER two examples of automation drawn from 

actual practice: 

A year or two ago, the works manager was taking an 
English visitor round the justly famous “ automated ” Ford 
engine plant in Cleveland, Ohio. Reaching a point where 
a worker—most unusually—was actually putting certain 
small liner bearings into the engine block by hand, he 
turned defensively to the visitor and almost snarled. “Go 
on, now ask me why we haven't put in a machine to replace 
him? ” 

His visitor, taken aback, said mildly: “All right, why 
haven’t you put one in?” 

“ We did,” retorted his host with the air of a man bitterly 
inured to this particular silly question. “We did. We 


costed it. And then we took it out. He does the job — 


cheaper.” 
* 


At Ardeer in Ayrshire, Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
“Nobel Division has recently put in a new continuous plant 
to make nitro-glycerine, that soupy, fearsome brown liquid 
that is the basis of practically all. non-nuclear explosives, 
where the whole of the operations will be remotely con- 
trolled from a concrete blockhouse 80 feet away on the 
other side of a hill’ The operator watches flowmeters 
and temperature gauges that give him constant and instant 
control over this simple but terribly dangerous - process. 
He will eventually watch one vital characteristic that .it 
would be hard to meter, the “interface” between two 
liquids where one is swirling on top of another, through 
the visual monitor of a closed-circuit television link. 

This plant already incorporates. an automatic arrange- 
ment by which any major disturbance would cause the 
continuous process to stop and dump its dangerous con- 
tents into a drowning tank. Later, some use of feedback 
controls by which input of matefials might continuously 
be adjusted according to the state of the mixture may be 
introduced. But this new plant has not reduced the number 
of men on the process, nor increased the throughput. Its 
capital cost was considerably higher than that of the plant it 
replaced. “It gives us no significant improvement in costs 
at all,” said a director at Ardeer recently. “What it gives 
us is extra safety. That justifies the investment.” 

A businessman’s .decision whether or not to- invest in 
automation, as these two cases illustrate, may arise from 
the closest costing of every single operation where a 
machine can do a man’s job ; at the other extreme, the 
savings that automation offers may not be easily measurable 
in financial terms at all. It is certain that a large pro- 
portion of the investment that some industries have put 
into automation so far, has been decided upon with only 
the sketchiest calculation whether it could be justified on 
cost grounds. In this early stage, when the new techniques 
are emerging, development teams have been able to 
proselytise the new doctrine, and sell their esoteric wares, 
partly on the basis of technological emulation—“ keeping up 
with the Robot-Joneses.” -For the big companies, generally 
conscious of rapid change and inclined to emphasise re- 
search and development much more now than in the 
tu 
is a very real managerial incentive. 

The close costing of more automatic against less a 
matic single operations implied in the above anecdote from 


the Cleveland engine plant is in practice, so far, seldom in 
evidence when automation is being demonstrated—more’s 
the pity. Often the savings are indirect. For example, an 
automatic unit is nearly always more consistent in the quality 
of its output than one controlled by a human operator. For 
a time, the man can probably control a machine’s perform- 
ance as well or better than instruments ; but his performance 
fades as he gets tired. This steadiness of operation. close to 
standards often may save raw materials, and may well save 
more energy than the automatic gontrols consume. 

Such indirect’ savings, properly considered, are clearly 
economic. So, ina cold-blooded but very feal sense, is 
safety, which protects property as well as people ; any com- 
pany wants to take care-of both. But they may not be casy 
te explain in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence when, 
for example, an engineer is trying to justify the installation 
of automatic control into an existing process plant. 

There aré examples, mainly in the process industries, 
where certain forms of production simply could not be 
achieved with manual control. Certain complex operations 
in ofl refining and chemical engineering—polyethylene is 
an instance often cited—require control to be maintained 
within critical limits at different points in such constant 
interdependence that no team of human operators could 
work together smoothly enough. In other plants, the higher 
speeds that automatic operation makes possible enable 
equipment to be worked closer to its theoretical capacity. 


The Price of Automatic Plant 


In physical terms, such advantages of automation might 
be classed as capital-saving. How far are they offset in 
practice by the extra investment required to make plant 
automatic ? The answers, even from companies that count 
their investment in automation to be successful enough to 
warrant publicity, vary considerably. Automation in the 
Ford engine plant in Cleveland, for example, is said to have 
raised the total capital investment in the plant, taking 
account of savings in space, by about 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the process industries the installation 
of control instruments that are not cheap themselves has 
sometimes been said to have made no difference to the 
total capital investment, or even to have reduced it—by 
eliminating, for example, storage tanks between processes 
that cost much more than the instruments. 

But it would be optimistic to count on such offsetting 
savings in the total capital cost of automation very often. 
Moreover, where they do occur they may be associated 
with the loss of flexibility that is a real economic disadvan- 
tage—though a hard one to cost—of certain automatic 
processes. One ought generally to allow for a somewhat‘ 
higher capital investment in automatic than non-automatic 
processes, But very often output rises much more than 
in proportion, so that “ per unit of output,” automation is 
Capital-saving ina cost sense too—particularly when 
mulktiple-shift- working is introduced to justify the invest- 
ment. In other cases, Capital costs pér unit may rise, bul 
offsetting savings in other elements of cost, materials of 
labour, may justify investment in automation. 

"The main incentive for industrial investment since the 
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Flexowriter punched paper tape is the integrating link between business 
machines. Tape produced on Flexowriter, as a by-product of writing 
original documents, is the means of transferring data from one machine 
to another—automatically. Flexowriters punch—read—duplicate paper 
tape and produce visual proof at high speed. Ask for a demonstration 
of Flexowriter. 
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...Clamp... 


»- roll, clean, sort, lift, turn, grasp and shelve. 
Hymatic Automation is thus invaluable in the automatic 
and selective transfer of parts from one process to the next, 
from conveyor to conveyor; in unloading one machine and 
loading the next; or in quick clamping to hold parts during 
machining. All designs of Hymatic Automation are made 
for specific tasks but are readily adaptable to others. 
Hymatic Automation covers the whole problem—the de- 
sign of the circuit—the machine— the means of control, 
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Hymatic Automation, therefore, has a place in your pro- 
gramme of productivity improvement. 

Perhaps in your Works, too, there are jobs where it is poss- 
ible for people to burn or cut themselves, strain or crush 
themselves, lose fingers or even a hand; or perhaps there 
are jobs for which you just cannot find people. 


in ell events CONSULT 


Hymatic Automation. 


Derr. HA.104 + REDDITCH . 
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war has been a growing confidence that demand will keep 
on expanding. The cost savings that automation offers— 
and in particular the savings in labour costs per unit—have 
presented themselves as the most economical way to meet 
that larger demand, often in the face of a shortage of labour. 
Many business men might certainly agree that it would be 
a worthwhile exercise in itself to reduce labour costs per 
unit of output even if demand were stable, if only to get 
more reliable performance. How much they might be pre- 
pared to invest in automation simply to do so is less easy to 


Come rain or fine, expansion or deflation, the installation 
of automatic equipment is certainly likely to cause signifi- 
cant changes in the nature of industrial costs. Capital 
charges will tend to bulk larger in total costs. Even 
when initial capital costs per unit are reduced by the 
higher rate of production, accelerated wear and faster 
obsolescence during a period of accelerated innovation may 
require higher depreciation charges. As workers directly 
on production are reduced, wages will be related more to 
the time. spent in tending expensive plant than to a rate 
of output that they can hardly influence. More of the people 
in the plant may be upgraded into technical and minor 
management jobs that carry salaries ; and the guaranteed 


Will It Hurt ? 
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Wages Or severance pay that trade unions may be able to 
wring from management as the price of labour’s co-opera- 
tion will tend to blur the distinction between a wage and 
a salary. Even the labour costs of an automatic process, 
therefore, may tend to become much less variable with 
output. 

Investment in automation, almost inescapably, therefore, 
tends to be investment in stability of output, employment 
and demand—at least over the life of the equipment. This 
need for stability may be offset by the technical flexibility 
that it may later be possible to achieve by building alter- 
native product mixes and designs into a plant or factory 
that embodies automation, but not wholly removed. This 
sets two alternative limits to the degree of automation that 
any given company can afford. Either one must be able to 
assume steady demand—as one can, perhaps, in industries 
such as flour milling, or in companies making standard 
engineering components that change very seldom—or 
automation can only be chosen if the cost advantages it 
offers are so great as to allow the equipment to pay its 
initial cost off faster. Such economic factors associated with 
automation, as well as technical considerations, do suggest 
that its effects upon output—and on employment—may be 
concentrated in particular sectors of the economy. 


Changing Men’s Skills 


“ The machine had about 80 drills and 22 blocks going through. You had to watch all the time. Every few minutes 
you had to watch to see everything was all right. And the machines had so many lights and switches—about 90 lights. 
It sure is hard on your mind.” 


R TYLACK, a 61-year-old job setter, who after 27 
years in a Ford foundry machine shop found he 
could not stand the pace on a new transfer machine, had 
met automation at first hand. Not many workers, even in 
the United States, really have ; but throughout the world 
the idea of automation “ sure is hard” on workers’ imagi- 
nations. Major savings in labour by automation, clearly, are 
technically possible. But they are commercially feasible 
only when they offer a cut in total production costs. It 
is from this perspective, and not through rosy (or menacing) 
clouds of theoretical possibilities, that the probable impact 
of automation should be assessed. And it suggests that there 
are two main fields within which its effect, certainly on the 
kind of employment and possibly on the numbers employed, 
might be significant in one way or another—on the factory 
floor in manufacturing, and in offices throughout the 
economy. 

Manufacturing in Britain accounts for about 40 per cent 
of the country’s employed population. Within it the groups 
where automation is already advancing and may be impend- 
ing are a substantial but not very large. slice. Oil and 
chemicals together employ only about 6 per cent of the 
manufacturing labour force ; but other process industries, if 
one includes those in the building materials, food, and 
packaging fields, would probably add another 10 per cent ; 
and metal manufacture another 6 per cent. The motor 
industry, where in Britain automation is already fairly 
advanced considering the present scale of output, employs 
some 500,000, and electronics, where it could arrive rapidly, 
perhaps 200,000 people—together another 8 per cent. 


Many of the two million other people employed in 
electrical and general engineering are employed on capital 
goods and jobbing work where the scope for automatic 
control of production is much smaller, but automation 
might be expected eventually to be possible in some pro- 
portion of the firms in the metal-using industries that pro- 
duce components and small metal sub-assemblies. The 
number of people in industries where automation might 
significantly affect total employment on production—not the 
number whose employment would in fact be affected—might 
thus be close on 40 per cent of manufacturing labour ; 
perhaps 15 per cent of the people employed in Britain. 

These are the industries in which automation offers signi- 
ficant savings in cost and will promote changes in the labour 
force. It does not follow that it will cause significant cuts 
ir their total employment. The effect of automation on 
labour is often pictured as a comparison between say 10 
men producing a given output with existing equipment, and 
a new automatic process that will produce the same output 
with only one man to supervise it. A displacement ratio of 
this order is not impossible, though it is seldom achieved 
in practice. Even when it is, the comparison ignores the 
manhours spent in redesigning the process and in designing, 
producing, programming, and above all maintaining the new 
automatic equipment. 

Moreover, there are two ways of reducing labour costs: 
producing the same output as before with less labour, or 
using the same amount of labour to produce more output. 
Sc far, automation has almost always been installed to 
produce more. In many cases it would not be economic 
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except at higher production rates — which often means 
employing as many, Or almost as many men as were 
employed before. Moreover, automation is likely to affect 
only certain ts. One may cite the experience of 
the Ford company in the United States, where automation 
has been carried as far as anywhere in engineering. Out of 
the company’s 146,000 hourly workers in 1955, no more 
than 10,000 were employed in the plants where automatic 
production lines were installed. 

Some 39 per cent of Ford’s production workers were, 
however, employed on assembly, and if the experience of the. 
electronics industry in redesigning products for automatic 
assembly can be repeated in other areas, the effect on labour 
could be much more significant. In the American elec- 
tronics industry, automatic assembly, when it has been 
applied, has apparently brought striking reductions in labour 
costs per unit—but during a period in which the total out- 
put of television sets has been increasing, so that employ- 
ment has not declined in full proportion. 

This year’s redundancies in Detroit—and in Britain— 
have been because the industry has been unable to sell its 
cars at the rate for which it planned its production facilities, 
not because of automation. Clearly, investment in auto- 
mation equipment calls for more critical assessment 
of the sales forecasts according to which the installa- 
tion can be expected to pay off. But it is im the interest of 
management, as well as labour, to use such expensive 
equipment at its optimum rate as long a3 possible. 


Computer versus Clerk 


There are roughly 2} million clerks and typists in Britain 
spread right across the economy. Many are in manufactur- 
ing, so the two totals of workers in sectors where auto- 
mation may soon arrive overlap to some extent. In the 
few places where computers have so far been intro- 
duced, particularly in the United States, their introduction 
has not interrupted a steady rise in the office labour force. 
The introduction of punch card systems and other office 
equipment on a large scale during the last decade in both 
Britain and the USA has coincided with a rapid rise in the 
number of office workers. Thése are encouraging trends 
for the office worker who fears that the machine may take 
away his livelihood, but-it is rather too early to be confident 
that they will continue. The productivity of routine office 
workers can be increased immensely by targe-scale data 
processing systems. If the initial cost of computers can 
be cut, and if the bottleneck mow caused by the need to 
translate all the original data manually into the punch cards 


or punched or magnetic tape that the computer can cope ~ 


with, can be eliminated, a very considerable degree of 
labour-saving might. become practicable in the office. 
These are the points in the economy where automation 
may offer significant savings in labour—which could be 
taken out in cutting employment, raising output, shorter 
hours, or some of all three. What of the effect on the indi- 
vidual men and women concerned ? Will all of those dis- 
placed from their present routines and skills be able to 
fill new vacancies that may be offered in their stead? 
Within the metal-using industries the skilled-man most 
affected by automation is the skilled craftsman who sets up 
and operates machine tools. His work has already changed 
in important ways during the last two decades with the 
development of standard automatic lathes, milling and 
boring machines and other faster single and multi-purpose 
tools. In cases where automation has arrived his place will 
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be at the control board, supervising a series of operations 
where’ his-formiex ‘tasks are carried: out auttensticilly. 


More Skill. or Less? 

Whether these new tasks call for more ‘skill or less is a 
moot point. The machines will have taken over much of the 
craftsman’s manual dexterity. They certainly place on the 
fewer remaining operators the heavier responsibility of con- 
trolling a much larger and faster series of operations, The 
supervisor of a huge automatic tool or of a large distilla- 
tion process appears to do little but watch a bewildering 
proliferation of coloured lights and dials on his control 
panel and, in machining, occasionally to replace tool bits 
according to a maintenance schedule. But if something goes 
wrong he must take immediate action ; a breakdown will 
cost far more than it used to. In the experience of most com- 
panies, provided that a comprehensive re-training course is 
given to skilled machinists and foremen, this changeover to 
the new forms of skill, or of patient alertness, can be made 
fairly smoothly. But the older man, who is faced with a 
change of this sort quite late in his working life, is likely to 
find the strain of adapting to the new machine a heavy one. 

Demand for electricians and maintenance engineers of all 
sorts seems certain to increase as control mechanisms 
become more complex to instal and repair. How far the 
extra demands of automatic machinery on maintenance men 
may offset cuts in production workers, and how skilled the 
extra maintenance men need be, is difficult to assess. The 
maintenance of actual control systems may well require a 
higher standard of skill, but “ planned maintenance ” of the 
mechanically operated automatic machinery—which reduces 
the need for diagnosis. by the maintenance men—can be 
carried out by not very skilled labour. - 

The extra technologists and technicians required— 
Systems engineers and designers, and perhaps mathe- 
maticians—can be met only by higher education and_pro- 
fessional training. Though they are not wholly encircled 
by trade unions, these professions for the most part cannot 
be entered in mid-career. The only way in which the new 
balance of skills can be achieved is by training more of 
the students and apprentices of today to be the technologists 
and technicians for tomorrow’s automation. 

But for the unskilled and semi-skilled—and for older 
people less able to learn new tricks—automation does raise 
more real fears. Unless these types of worker can learn 
enough new skill to tend automatic machines or do the 
sintpler maintenance jobs, there seems little doubt, they will 
have to drift out of the factories in which automation has 
come. First, they may gravitate into less automatic factories 
in similar fields: later, perhaps into industries in which 
automation is making least headway—in mining, transport, 
distribution and service trades of all sorts. If total output 
is rising in the economy—and it is unlikely that much pro- 
gress in automation will occur unless it is—more goods will 
have to be moved and sold: moreover, there seems little 
doubt that the demand for services will continue to rise. 

It would be painting a falsely rosy picture to suggest that 
the semi-skilled labourer or mediocre clerk who has not the 


less social prestige. But the unskilled worker in a produc- 
tion shop, is at present, for various reasons, y 
well paid. That makes him expensive to use—and liable to 
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Progress in Electronics 
Automatic transfer of processed 


cathode ray tube bulbs eliminates 
Ashendon Aatelllles tos anenanine. 
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Men and machines 


Over the past ten years the machinery on which Mullard 
electronic valves and tubes are manufactured has been 
intensive research into manufacturing techniques 

and by a bold productive investment policy. 
To-day’s machines produce more and better valves and 
tubes because many processes are automatically controlled, 
and the unavoidably erratic element in human intervention 


largely 


This trend towards increased mechanisation and auto- 


matic process control has accompanied the great develop- 
ment of the Electronics Industry. Since 1950, the number 
of men and women employed in Mullard factories alone 
has increased by more than 110%. 

The Mullard attitude towards production takes heed of 
the welfare of the employees and the prosperity of the 
towns in which Mullard factories are situated. Above all, 
it recognises the responsibility of a leading organisation in 
a vital industry to produce efficiently in the national 
interest. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
he atest COMPONENTS 


\MULLARD LIMITED 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


CENTURY HOUSE 


X-RAY TUBES 
FINE WIRE 
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leave no room 
for error margins! 


Despite faster, more automatic production methods, profit margins are 


all too often precariously narrow — too narrow to withstand accounting 
and costing errors. 


Successful management insists on all-round efficiency — in the office as 


well as the factory — in methods of accounting equally with those of 
production. 


Powers-Samas punched card accounting machines and methods reduce 


errors to the irreducible minimum; slash the time and cost of doing the 
work, and conserve staff. 


Ee POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Sareas Accounting Machines (Sales) Lid., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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Automation for Success 


Np yetiiees is an emerging and rather special kind 
of technological change. And technological change— 
innovation plus the fuller application of improved tech- 
niques—is the prime mover of further growth in a mature 
industrial economy such as Britain’s. Since the war it has 
contributed to a sustained growth of the national income that 
has been faster than at almost any other time this century. 
But if such a rate of expansion is to be kept up, on the aver- 
age of good years and bad, technology—including automa- 
tion—will have to contribute yet more in future. 

Now it is fairly clear that the working population in 
Britain cannot go on -expanding as fast as it has since the 
war—about § per cent in the last seven years, for example 
—for very long. The population of working age, between 
1§ and 64, is indeed likely to have grown rather less than 
the total population in 25 years’ time—though for a period 
in the sixties it will be rather bigger in relation to total 
population than it is now or will be in 1980. On the 
other hand, the labour force has recently been growing 
much more than calculations about those age groups would 
have suggested, mainly because more women have been 
going out to work. It might be fair to guess that the actual 
number of people in jobs might rise as much as total popu- 
lation or indeed slightly more: in 25 years’ time it might 
well be § per cent higher. That means an average annual 
rise of only about a quarter of one per cent per year over 
the long haul, though in the earlier years of the period the 
growth will certainly continue a good deal faster than that. 

The recent expansion in “gross domestic product,” it 
should be noted, has been based on a much more rapid 
growth of output in industry and, in particular, in manu- 
facturing, where output rose between 1948 and 1955 by 
almost exactly 5 per cent each year. This is the dynamic 
element in national output: its remarkable rate of growth 
has come mainly from a rise in productivity per head of 
about. 34 per cent each year, but also from a rise in its labour 
force of about 14 per cent each year, which is a good deal 
faster than the working population as a whole has been 
rising. Manufacturing has been drawing in people from 
other industries and services. 

Almost certainly the main impetus in economic expan- 
sion must continue to come from manufacturing, which is 
certainly the sector that offers the widest front for tech- 
nological advance. But it can no longer count on a growth 
in its labour force at the recent rate. The question therefore 
seems to be not whether automation may displace large 
numbers of employees from manufacturing, but whether it 
can make up for a much slower rate of growth in the labour 
force of this industrial group. 


The Arithmetic of Optimism 


If expansion of national income of the order of 3 per cent 
a year should “ require ” a rise of 5 per cent yearly in the 
manufacturing section of national output, the arithmetic 1s 
simple. Even if automation meshed in with other techno- 
logical change to offer an average rise in productivity in the 
manufacturing industries of about 4} per cent per year, 
much more than has been achieved recently, then these 
industries would still need to increase their labour force 


more than the average to support economic expansion at 
its recent rate—taking in some of those clerks who can’t 
stand up to the computer? Five per cent per year 
from technological change—right across manufacturing— 
certainly, would offer the desired support for total economic 
expansion with no increase in the manufacturing labour 
force beyond what it is now: and if any enthusiast for auto- 
mation likes to bid six per cent a year, then one might have 
to reckon with a decline in manufacturing employment of 
about one per cent every year—or double the standard of 
living in 20 years, not 25. Somewhat slower rates of total 
growth might be all that Britain could achieve in practice— 
in which case the great improvements in manufacturing 
productivity which automation may offer might leave some 
slack in the manufacturing labour force. But the working 
week today, held up by overtime, is as long as before the 
war. Some reduction in working hours—since overtime is 
less useful on the shift work that automatic equipment may 
require—is surely on the cards in future. 

Moreover, the rise in their combined productivity that the 
British manufacturing industries as a whole have been able 
to achieve, 34 per cent, has in its turn derived largely from 
much faster increases in productivity in industries such as 
chemicals and oil, paper and printing, and the engineering 
group, and from transferring labour to them from industries 
where productivity has risen more slowly. The achievement 
of much higher average rates of growth in manufacturing as 
a whole postulates much faster growth yet in such industries. 


The Price of Productivity 


The crudest arithmetic of current trends in economic 
growth, therefore, seems to offer automation plenty to do 
without throwing workers on the scrapheap. Such 
mechanical extrapolation should not be pushed too far, and 
in a non-technical journal there is no use in taking it beyond 
the broadest of industrial groupings. But in the present 
anxious ferment about the displacement of labour through 
automation it does perhaps offer an idea for a piece of what 
might be called “ public relations research.” - 

It is an open secret that a body of official economists 
and statisticians have recently been engaged in an exercise 
or. the “long term prospects ””—taking 5-10 years rather 
than 25 as “long *—for developments in the major sectors 
of the British economy and what these might imply. There 
has also recently: been no obvious shortage of eminent 
scientists and technologists in these main industrial fields 
willing to prophesy about technical change. The linking of 
what productivity the technologists expect will—not “ could 
conceivably ”—be achieved, with how the economic pundits 
expect the main industrial groups and the labour available 
to alter in size, might offer some broad guesswork about 
employment trends in future which could be no worse, for 
example, than that in which the Ministry of Labour was 
indulging a few years ago. This might be an exercise for 
the Government, the FBI, or the TUC: if it were clearly 
an honest job within its limits, it could be politically useful. 

Such a survey would need, as this pilot one does, to be 
equally honest about the fact that if automation need not 
throw workers on the scrapheap, it will certainly need a 
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lot of them to change what they do in their jobs, where 
they work in their industries, and for some of them the 
industries and areas where they work. The price of steadily 
increasing comfort for most people, on these optimistic 
economic ambitions, would be, at any time, considerably 
increasing discomfort for some ; for everybody, perhaps, 
more change during their working lives than they might 
choose. This is a real cost, which will have to be paid if 
Britain is to hold the pace of technical advance that its com- 
petitors certainly will ; some monetary elements in it might 
well be repaid to the individual. Unemployment and re- 
training pay more realistically geared to current earnings, 
severance pay, transferable pensions systems—all require 
study by the Government as well as employers and trade 
unions. Britain does not need to follow Russia with a Minis- 
ter of Automation ; but it could well do with a Minister of 
Labour Mobility. 

This optimism about fitting automation into Britain’s 
hopes of economic growth is not in any sense intended to 
scout deeper questions about whether these hopes are prac- 
ticable: first, the big question whether such a rate of growth 
can be achieved in such a way as to pay Britain’s way inter- 
nationally, and secondly the interlocked and hardly smaller 
one whether it can be achieved without a debilitating rate of 
internal inflation. Automation will only be worth having if 
it can help answer those questions, but it is only part of the 
answer: and if Britain cannot afford such a rate of growth, 
it will probably not be able to afford much automation 
either. The same applies to the possibility of a slump that 
is always there to hedge every economic bet. But if these 
things happen, in the short run we are all poor anyway. 

Automation, admittedly, displays some tendencies that 
will take ingenuity to fit into Britain’s future. In an economy 
that must always be more widely deployed in the world than 
the American or the Russian, serving always a broader 
variety of customers to earn its living, some of the dinosaur 
engineering of Detroit will never be worth while. Against 
every mechanical advance in productivity the British engin- 
eer will have to reckon flexibility more than his American 
counterpart needs to. But it is perhaps not too much to 
hope that he will display some ingenuity in doing so. Every 
highly industrialised nation—Germany as well as Britain 
and America—will have to reckon its own advantages and 
disadvantages in making use of this chance of much greater 
productivity. But it is a fair guess that none of these 
nations will be able to compete without it, and that Britain’s 
major competitors will certainly stay in the forefront of 
technical innovation. 


Obstacles to Automation 


What are the main obstacles to Britain’s staying in the 
front rank, too? First, perhaps, the fears of trade union 
rank and file, and to some extent the structure of these 
unions. As regards automation, the restrictive practices of 
labour are more hampering than the restrictive practices 
of business. Demarcation lines between skills that need 
to be merged or changed, the instinct to featherbed a new 
machine with men left over from jobs that die, the levelling 
process of the general unions that cuts down the value 
of skill, the age limits on entry into skilled trades and 
sometimes the unrealistic apprenticeship ratios—all of these, 
as sensible men in the unions know, clog technological drive. 
The constant pressure for higher wages which, sensibly 
applied, is the proper business of unions, does not : indeed, 
it plays an important part in driving management to accept 
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even more efficient machines, and in offering industry the 
expanding demand that makes heavy investment worth while. 
Obstacles from the side of management, in a period of 
economic growth, may impede automation less. Cartel 
arrangements are used less in a climate of economic expan- 
sion, whether or not official disapproval and investigation 
discourages them. And business concentration cannot at 
present, in all honesty, be said to be holding back automa- 
tion in Britain ; it is mainly in the concentrations that one 
finds it, or its earnest missionaries, because bigger business 
has the pick of the technological talent and has caught the 
taste of innovation. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
bigness and automation, in practice, may develop together. 
One may regret that not many industries in Britain are 
big enough for competition between giants, and hope that 
many smaller businesses will apply automation more ingeni- 
ously, though a a good deal of what is said about this is sooth- 
ing syrup. One of the areas of small-scale enterprise that 
could obviously affect the rate of automation is the instru- 
ment industry itself. A few years ago, this industry had 
some major weak points in research, and was perhaps over- 
reliant on its customers’ ideas. Today, it is more strongly 
based, scientifically as well as commercially ; indeed, the 
need is perhaps for more capital and business acumen to 
buttress a few of the liveliest companies. The machinery 
industries, again, are devoting less attention to automatic 
control than some of their foreign competitors. . 


Training the Talent 


But immeasurably the most important brake on auto- 
mation and the other technological change ‘Briesin needs 
to keep its place in the world lies in training the talent. 
There is no need to repeat the flesh-creeping figures of 
Russian output of scientists and technologists, or to suggest 
the emulation of America’s massive output of fairly well- 
educated human beings. These are the constant refrains 
of the fifties, and perhaps they are being plugged hard 
enough. They remain inescapable—and incidentally much 
truer, in any sense that matters yet, than that insidious 
argument about automation being much too complex for 
more than a fraction of the population to cope with. 

It certainly seems likely that industries in which automa- 
tion plays an increasing part will have less and less use for 
the person who cannot hope to be more than an unskilled 
labourer. These people must expect to be sifted down into 
less demanding occupations, and at best to benefit less than 
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many cable and wireless stations owned by Cable and Wireless 
Limited. Here tens of thousands of words are received and 
transmitted every day . . . court news, 


commercial news, social news, sports news. 


Cable and Wireless Limited provides vital facilities 
for Commonwealth communications. It owns a 
world-wide network of 150,000 miles of submarine 
cable which it maintains with a fleet of 8 cable ships. 
It also owns and maintains wireless relay stations on 
the trunk routes, operates the overseas telegraph . 
services of most of the colonial territories, and cable 
services in various other countries throughout the 
world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept 
or deliver cables in this country, is always at your 
service overseas. It is set in motion whenever you 
send a cable from: any Post Office which accepts 
telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex installa- 
tion. Cabling is very easy, very swift and very sure. 
A Greetings cable to anywhere in the Commonwealth 
costs as little as 6s. 8d. 





PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS by Rowland Hilder, RJ. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


MERCURY HOUSE - THEOBALDS ROAD «© LONDON - W.C.I 
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—perfect appendix to the 
Government “White Paper’’ * 


Creed Teleprinter equipment has made a vital contribution to the 
outstanding developments referred to in the Official Report on 
Automation. This equipment is described, and profusely illustrated 
in Creed’s latest publication: “* Punched Tape—Raw Material of 
Automation ”—freely available to senior executives. 


Please use your business note-heading when sending for it. 


* “Automation—Report of the 
Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research” 


Creed & Company Limited ces) 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE - CROYDON : SURREY. 
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Ferranti Electronic Computers have been installed or 
ordered by Business Organisations and Research Estab- 
PEGASUS lishments in a number of overseas countries. in addition 
computer to the many used in Britain. These computers have a 

great variety of uses in research and industry. Write for 
MERGURY full information to Ferranti Ltd., Computer Department, 


Moston, Manchester 10, or London Computer Centre 
em 21, Portland Place, London, W.1. _ 
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[Continued from page 326] 
They exist in wretched hovels: no one knows what their 
fate will be gr why the Chinese declined to move them to 
the Soviet Union. 

Many of the vacated hotels and surrendered mansions 
have been converted into offices: the new Shanghai 
evidently needs far more bureaucrats and officials than the 
old Shanghai did. Blocks of workers’ apartments have been, 
and are being, erected ; trees are being planted ; streets are 
being widened ; at least one ancient cemetery has been 
reclaimed as a people’s park — the bones and ashes of 
Chinese and barbarians were reinterred with equal rever- 
ence outside the city. There are some new factories and a 
shipyard at which it is alleged a first communist frigate 
has been built. 

Are the people happy? What do they think of the 
change ? The few remaining Old Hands, who are still cling- 
ing on or trying to shake themselves loose, shrug and ask in 
reply: “How can you tell what the Chinese think ?” 
Shanghai is a dull drab port, compared with the old roaring 
days. By the highest Christian missionary standards, it is 
now relatively a most respectable city, with the imprint of 
Communist puritanism everywhere plain and stark to see. 


And the Shanghai proletariat, one suspects, never had it so 
good. 


33,000 Petitions for Uno 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


ETITIONING is an ancient democratic right which is 
still practised at Westminster and in other parliaments. 
The United Nations receives thousands of petitions each 
year, but has no machinery for dealing with most of them. 
An exception is the provision in the Charter that the Trus- 
teeship Council may accept and examine petitions from 
Trust Territories. A standing committee makes a pre- 
liminary examination of all petitions and recommends what 
action the Council should take. In four out of five cases, 
the Council merely draws the attention of the petitioner to 
some observations of the administering authority or suggests 
some course of action to him. In about 15 per cent of the 
cases, it expresses the hope that the authority will under- 
take some specified remedial action. In the remaining cases, 


the Council states its inability to reach a conclusion, or . 


requests further information, or merely takes note of the 
petition. 

The growing volume of petitions has created problems 
for it. Some of them are frivolous or relate to matters about 
which the United Nations can do nothing—for example, 
matrimonial or financial difficulties of individuals. Many 
are couched in such general terms that a group of govern- 
ment delegates meeting in New York cannot, with the best 
will in the world, reach any useful conclusion. What is to be 
done with a petition that baldly alleges that the chiefs or 
officials in some Trust Territory are terrorising the people? 

The number of petitions has increased steadily. When 
the Council began its first 1956 session, it had before it 731 
petitions, until then a record number. But during the first 
few days of its deliberations there arrived in New York a 
number of envelopes, parcels, boxes, and sacks from the 
French Cameroons containing about 33,000 communica- 
tions. 
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Almost all of these seem to have been intended for the 
19§§ visiting mission to the Cameroons. About 12,000 were 
in fact given to the mission while it was on tour, but because 
there were more than it could cope with they were handed 
over to the UN Secretariat in one bag. The remaining 
21,000 were apparently despatched direct to UN head- 
quarters. The Secretariat brought them to the attention of 
the mission, which understandably referred them back to 
the Secretariat, which in turn “disposed” of them by 
informing the Council of what had happened. 


The purely mechanical work of classifying, translating, 
reproducing, and circulating 33,000 separate communica- 
tions would cost about $1 million, and the number of stencils 
required would exceed the total number at present used in a 
whole year by all 
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to frame a recom- 
mendation to the Council. The Secretariat would send each 
petitioner a copy of the Council’s decision and a copy of 
the official record of the public meeting at which the petition 
was examined. 

Several methods of dealing with the Cameroons petitions 
were suggested—for example, that they be shared among 
the members of the Council, or that non-governmental 
organisations should be invited to assist in examining and 
classifying them. After discussion the Council asked the 
representatives of Australia and India to study them with the 
help of the Secretariat and to report on their contents at the » 
summer session of the Council, which is now in progress. 


It seems that about two-thirds of the petitions request the 
immediate ‘unification and independence of the French and 
British Cameroons. There are many cases of groups of peti- 
tions in the same handwriting with different signatures, 
initials, or thumbprints or with identical texts though in 
different handwriting. About 3,000 are apparently com- 
plaints arising from the riots in the French Cameroons in 
May, 1955, some of them alleging that many Africans had 
been killed or imprisoned during and since the riots. There 
are nearly 500 complaints of loss of property. The writers 
of about 5,200 petitions say they are satisfied with French 
rule for such reasons as that the French have made salt 
readily available and abolished slavery, or because women 
d» not have to pay taxes. The remaining 3,000 are miscel- 
laneous in character ; most of them express support for the 
French administration and then make a specific request, 
such as for a gun or a loan, er suggest that taxes be reduced 
or more roads built. 

A continuance of petitioning on this scale must lead to a 
breakdown of the system. This, indeed, may have been the 
intention of some of the petitioners. 
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Creed Teleprinter equipment has made a vital contribution to the 
outstanding developments referred to in the Official Report on 
Automation. This equipment is described, and profusely illustrated 
in Creed’s latest publication: “ Punched Tape—Raw Material of 
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[Continued from page 326] 
They exist in wretched hovels: no one knows what their 
fate will be gr why the Chinese declined to move them to 
the Soviet Union. 

Many of the vacated hotels and surrendered mansions 
have been converted into offices: the new Shanghai 
evidently needs far more bureaucrats and officials than the 
old Shanghai did. Blocks of workers’ apartments have been, 
and are being, erected ; trees are being planted ; streets are 
being -widened ; at least one ancient cemetery has been 
reclaimed as a people’s park — the bones and ashes of 
Chinese and barbarians were reinterred with equal rever- 
ence outside the city. There are some new factories and a 
shipyard at which it is alleged a first communist frigate 
has been built. 

Are the people happy? What do they think of the 
change ? The few remaining Old Hands, who are still cling- 
ing on or trying to shake themselves loose, shrug and ask in 
reply: “How can you tell what the Chinese think ?” 
Shanghai is a dull drab port, compared with the old roaring 
days. By the highest Christian missionary standards, it is 
now relatively a most respectable city, with the imprint of 
Communist puritanism everywhere plain and stark to see. 


And the Shanghai proletariat, one suspects, never had it so 
good. 


33,000 Petitions for Uno 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT - 


ETITIONING is an ancient democratic right which is 
still practised at Westminster and in other parliaments. 

The United Nations receives thousands of petitions each 
year, but has no machinery for dealing with most of them. 
An exception is the provision in the Charter that the Trus- 
teeship Council may accept and examine petitions from 
Trust Territories. A standing committee makes a pre- 
liminary examination of all petitions and recommends what 
action the Council should take. In four out of five cases, 
the Council merely draws the attention of the petitioner to 
some observations of the administering authority or suggests 
some course of action to him. In about 1§ per cent of the 
cases, it expresses the hope that the authority will under- 
take some specified remedial action. In the remaining cases, 


the Council states its inability to reach a conclusion, or . 


requests further information, or merely takes note of the 
petition. 

The growing volume of petitions has created problems 
for it. Some of them are frivolous or relate to matters about 
which the United Nations can do nothing—for example, 
matrimonial or financial difficulties of individuals. Many 
are couched in such general terms that a group of govern- 
ment delegates meeting in New York cannot, with the best 
will in the world, reach any useful conclusion. What is to be 
done with a petition that baldly alleges that the chiefs or 
officials in some Trust Territory are terrorising the people? 

The number of petitions has increased steadily. When 
the Council began its first 1956 session, it had before it 731 
petitions, until then a record number. But during the first 
few days of its deliberations there arrived in New York a 
number of envelopes, parcels, boxes, and sacks from the 
French Cameroons containing about 33,000 communica- 
tons. 
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Almost all of these seem to have been intended for the 
1955 visiting mission to the Cameroons. About 12,000 were 
in fact given to the mission while it was on tour, but because 
there were more than it could cope with they were handed 
over to the UN Secretariat in one bag. The remaining 
21,000 were apparently despatched direct to UN head- 
quarters. The Secretariat brought them to the attention of 
the mission, which understandably referred them back to 
the Secretariat, which in turn “disposed” of them by 
informing the Council of what had happened. 


The purely mechanical work of classifying, translating, 
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Several methods of dealing with the Cameroons petitions 
were suggested—for example, that they be shared among 
the members of the Council, or that non-governmental 
organisations should be invited to assist in examining and 
classifying them. After discussion the Council asked the 
representatives of Australia and India to study them with the 
help of the Secretariat and to report on their contents at the 
summer session of the Council, which is now in progress. 

It seems that about two-thirds of the petitions request the 
immediate ‘unification and independence of the French and 
British Cameroons. There are many cases of groups of peti- 
tions in the same handwriting with different signatures, 
initials, or thumbprints or with identical texts though in 
different handwriting. About 3,000 are apparently com- 
plaints arising from the riots in the French Cameroons in 
May, 1955, some of them alleging that many Africans had 
been killed or imprisoned during and since the riots. There 
are nearly 500 complaints of loss of property. The writers 
of about 5,200 petitions say they are satisfied with French 
rule for such reasons as that the French have made salt 
readily available and abolished slavery, or because women 
d» not have to pay taxes. The remaining 3,000 are miscel- 
laneous in character ; most of them express support for the 
French administration and then make a specific request, 
such as for a gun or a loan, er suggest that taxes be reduced 
or more roads built. 

A continuance of petitioning on this scale must lead to a 
breakdown of the system. This, indeed, may have been the 
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This evening gown of nylon net has been treated 
with a Beetle Fashion Finish—a B.I.P. product 
—to impart a pleasing crispness durable to 
repeated dry cleaning. 


_ The complete front and other 
In textiles and transport, in lacquers and major bodywork components of this 
, : Midland Red bus are made from 
laminates, plastics today play their part. Their light, strong structural plastics 
: : mouldings. These are fabricated 

role may be contributory, it may be fundamental, from glass fibre impregnated 


but the wonder of plastics is in their versatility, 38 — BIP orohee 
their infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 

each with its own properties—and limitations— presenting a wide field of 
choice to the intending user. The leading plastics materials manufacturers 
maintain extensive consultative and development services, and none is 


better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 


B.L.P. GHEMIGALS LTD - Oldbury - Birmingham 
Telephone: Broadwell 2061 
LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, W.1 - Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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This operator is applying an insecticidal lacquer 
to the interior of a ship. The efficiency of the 
insecticide over a long period is maintained by 

the use of Beetle Urea Resin— 
a B.I.P. product—in the lacquer formula. 






B.LP. Services 


The full resources of the B.1I.P. Research, 
Technical Development and Design Services 
are freely at the disposal of manufacturers 
interested in the possibilities of plastics. 
Advice will gladly be given on any problem 


concerning plastics, irrespective of the type of 
material involved. 
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Going Rates for Building Societies 


[= per cent is the minimum charge now recom- 

mended by the Building Societies’ Association to 
its members for house mortgages, and 34 per cent net 
is the rate for interest on shares. The higher charge 
to new mortgage borrowers is as unpopular with many 
of the leaders of the Association as it will be with the 
borrowers. Many building society men still feel that 
the §3 per cent charged and 3 per cent paid line could 
have been held a little longer if their hand had not been 
forced. 

The public is not to be blamed if it shares in the 
general bewilderment. The finger that has pressed the 
trigger for the highest mortgage rate for over 30 years 
is the same that shot less accurately two years ago at a 
reduction to 4 per cent when the general charge was 
43 per cent. It belongs to Mr Algernon Denham, the 
President of the Halifax Building Society. The con- 
version of the Halifax Society from being a pioneer of 
low interest rates to the leading advocate of high ones 
has been rapid and not auspiciously timed. It coincided 
with the resignation of that society from the Association, 
on an issue that had nothing to do with interest rates, 
and with the resignation of the present chairman of the 
Association,. Mr Fred Bentley, from the general 
managership of the Halifax in circumstances that won 
him sympathy within the movement. On the actual 
issue that provoked the resignation of the Halifax 
society—the alleged acceptance by societies of large 
sums of short-term company owned money as a basis 
for long-term mortgage lending—the Association will 
be replying in figures. For the moment it is fruitful 
only to forget the occasion and to consider dispassion- 
ately the justification for higher rates. The Halifax, 


meanwhile, has alone raised its deposit rate to 34 per 
cent, which is only } per cent below its share interest 
rate, 

The case for a 6 per cent mortgage charge and 32 per 
cent share interest rate has not lost strength since it was 
argued in The Economist on May 5th. The trifling 


adjustment made by the societies after their May con- 
ference involved no more than a consolidation of the 
charge for new mortgages at a minimum of 5} per 
cent ; until the latest decision this was the only response 
the societies collectively had made to the one per cent 
rise in Bank rate early this year and to the “ savings 
budget.” Building society rates were therefore out of 
line with the price of money. Grossed up at the stan- 
dard rate of tax, 3 per cent tax paid intefest is 
equivalent to just under 54 per cent. This could hardly 
compete with the new savings certificates that will be - 
on sale next Wednesday, which yield £7 §s. 11d. per 
cent to an investor paying tax at standard rate if held 
for their full seven years. Nor was it competitive 
with rates of 6} per cent and upwards offered by hire 
purchase houses and with attractive offers for money 
made by the local authorities. 

The remarkable fact was that that money from 
investors continued to flow so readily into the societies ; 
the half-yearly figures of the Co-operative Permanent 
society issued last week underline that fact ; in the first 
half of 1956, compared with the first half of 1955, 
receipts from investors actually increased by {3.4 
million to £17.§ million. But the increase in new money 
was matched by a rise in withdrawals. Withdrawals 
by investors in the Co-operative Building Society 
rose by {3.5 million to {10.8 million. The same 
story is told by the Alliance Building Society’s 
first half-yearly statement: receipts from investors rose 
by £300,000 to £6.3 million, but withdrawals rose by 
£1.6 million to £4.9 million. The comparisons are not 
strict ones, for the withdrawal figures include interest, 
but the tendency is clear. 

Temporarily, the societies were comfortable. The 
money they borrowed from shareholders at 3 per cent 
grossed up at the composite rate of tax (4s. 10d. in the 
£), cost them about 4 per cent and the money they bor- 
rowed from depositors at 2} per cent cost 3} per cent. 
On the other hand, Treasury bills have recently yielded 
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a shade under 5 per cent. The societies could therefore 
make a profit by investing in Treasury bills. 

But this pleasant opportunity for the societies to 
increase their liquidity ratios and make a profit at the 
same time was possible only so long as the societies 
were content to go very slowly in lending on mortgage. 
A substantial demand for mortgages of good quality 
that the societies would have been willing to meet if 
they had had the funds has remained unsatisfied. Only 
a higher pattern of interest rates, sufficient to promote 
and hold adequate investment or to curb mortgage 
borrowing could restore the balance. 


BUILDING SOCIETY INTEREST RATES 





| | 
| Share |Deposit, Date of 
| | 


Interest Interest’ Change | exs 
|= 


New 
\Borrow-| Old 


Society Borrowers 





per | per 
| -cent 


Halifax 3 
Abbey National 


] 

| 3 
Co-op. Perm... 3 3 

Re 


| per 
cent cent 


| 
} 
| 53% (Dec. Ist) 

| No change this 
| year 
6-6}*| No decision 

6 | Early increase 
| not con tem- 
plated 
16% (Dec. Ist) 
| Not stated 

6% (Oct. 25th) 


| Not stated 


ut | Aug. ist 6 
| Oct. Ist 6 


| Oct. Ist 


Woolwich Equ. 3 | Oct. Ist 
! 





Leeds Perm... 34 
Provincial .... 3t 
Alliance 34 


| 3 |Sept. 30th 6 
2% | July Ist 5t 
| 3-3it | Oct. Ist 


6 
- ) Sept.Istshare 
Le icester Perm. 34 3 { Oct. Ist ly 6 
Temperance i 
Permanent 34 3 | Oct. Ist ° 
| | 
' 


3 | Aug. 6 


Not stated 


| Not stated 


Leek & 
Moorlands 3 











* 6} per cent for 26 years and over. 
+ 34 per cent for 6 months notice. 


These rates apply only to owner occupier mortgages and 
personal shareholdings and deposits. 


Such a level must take account of two additional 
factors. First the rate charged to borrowers must rise 
more steeply than the net rate paid to shareholders, 
because as shareholders’ interest rises the income tax 
that the societies pay on it rises too. A year ago, when 
the general rate paid to shareholders was 24 per cent 
net, it was balanced by a mortgage charge of 4} per 
cent. At the beginning of this year the balance lay 
between 3 per cent net, paid on shares, and an average 
mortgage charge of 5} per cent. Now the balance will 
be between 33 per cent paid and 6 per cent charged, so 
that in little more than a year the gross margin will 
have widened from 2 per cent to 24 per cent. Secondly, 
the societies must allow themselves elbow room because 
they do not know what rate of tax they will have to pay 
for the current financial year. It happens to be the 
occasion of the four-yearly investigation that determines 
the “ composite rate” and since pay packets were well 
filled last year the chances are that the average personal 
effective rate for the average building society investor 
witich the “composite rate” represents will also be 
higher. At a guess it might rise by 4d. to 6d. in the f. 
That is one of the reasons why several big societies are 
in no hurry to decide about the rates to be charged to 
their old borrowers. 

The case for an increase in building society interest 
—an adequate increase that will pull the societies out 
of the long rut of too little and too late—seems over- 
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whelming. The interest front was already crumbling 
when the Halifax fired the shot that broke it. Members 
of the association wishing to deviate from the recom- 
mended rates of interest have to give a month’s notice 
before making public their intentions. Since the dispute 
between the Halifax society and the association blew 
up, it has become apparent that several medium, small 
and even large societies, the Leicester Permanent 
among them, had tendered that notice. The Halifax 
influenced the timing of the change. The other big 
societies, Abbey National, Woolwich and Co-operative 
Permanent, show their reluctance by not increasing 
share interest until October 1st while the Halifax goes 
up on August Ist. But the rise had to come. 

Before the building societies can claim to have con- 
solidated their new interest front, they have some hard 
thinking still to do, and their association has decided 
against advising them on the point that in some ways 
matters most—the treatment of existing borrowers. 
Hopes of cheaper money die hard, and some societies 
that have postponed an early decision seem still to 
hope that cheaper money will come to the rescue by 
the end of the year. That may be optimistic. If 
the price of money follows its historic pattern of swings 
extending over several years, the Halifax society (which 
alone has fixed the rate for existing borrowers at 5; per 
cent) may prove to have quoted on the low side. 
Certainly the societies cannot afford to leave the issue 
unsettled for very long. When they are paying the new 
rates to all shareholders and depositors, but collecting 
increased interest only on their most recent lendings, 
they will be cutting hard into the slender margin 
between income and expenditure. If fears about the 
new composite rate of tax should prove founded, a 
general 6 per cent charge for new and old loans next 
year would hardly cause surprise. 

It has also been left to the societies to decide whether 
when the blow does fall on existing -borrowers they 
will again offer them the choice of lengthening the life 
of the mortgage or increasing the monthly payment. 
It is a problem that some societies will solve by the 
illogical compromise of leaving the option open, but 
inviting borrowers rather more forcefully than before 
to increase their payments. There is one class of 
borrowers to whom that choice cannot be offered—the 
older of the 35-year mortgage borrowers with the Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society. To raise the 
rate of interest to 6} per cent (which is the Co-opera- 
tive’s present charge for loans of more than 26 years), 
without increasing the monthly payment would leave 
nothing for repayment of capital; the mortgages 
would become loans in perpetuity. The society will 
therefore have to decide between treating such 
borrowers as a specially favoured class, excused 


_ from part of any increase, or a specially disfavoured 


class that cannot be allowed any option to extend. These 
35-year loans are not numerous enough to embarrass 
the society, but those who have never liked 35-year 


mortgages will smile wryly at the odd logic of these 
events. 
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Trade in Better Shape 


T= balance of British overseas trade has improved 
A materially this year. The unpalatable medicine of 
tighter and dearer money, reinforced by direct restric- 
tions on hire purchase and higher rates of purchase tax, 
has begun to work. If the sceptics who thought that 
monetary policy would not work are not abashed, they 
are at least less vocal now. On the crude comparison 
between the first halves of 1955 and 1956 the change- 
round has been quite dramatic. British exports have 
risen by 14 per cent in value to £1,591 million fob, 
and by 10 per cent in volume ; re-exports have risen 
by 42 per cent to £80.3 million fob ; and imports have 
risen in volume and value by only 4 per cent to £1,976 
million cif. The net result in this first half of a critical 
year is that the gross visible trade deficit has fallen 
by no less than one third—from £454 million to £305 
million. A year earlier the tide had been flowing dan- 
gerously the other way ; imports in the first six months 
of 1955 were 14 per cent higher than in the first half 
of 1954; exports were only 3} per cent higher and 
the trade “ gap” swung wide open from £275 million 
to £454 million. Thanks in large part to the narrow- 
ing of the trade gap, Britain has earned a surplus on its 
current balance of payments of not less than {100 
million in the first half of this year, compared with a 
tiny surplus of £15 million in the same period of 1955. 

Comparison of the trade figures with the first half 
of 1955 exaggerates the real improvement, mainly 
because exports in that period were reduced by the 
transport strikes, but also partly because this year’s 
exports include about £64 million worth of silver 
bullion that is in effect a capital transaction, the return 
to the United States of a loan. The Board of Trade 
estimates that the true increase in the value of British 
exports was about 10 per cent and the increase in 
volume about 6 per cent. The real increase in imports 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE BY AREAS 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS 


_ is estimated at two per cent in both value and volume. 


The real increase of 6 per cent in the volume of British 
exports so far this year compares with an annual 
increase of § per cent in 1954 and 1955. This improve- 
ment has been achieved in the face of contracting 
markets in certain countries, notably Australia and New 
Zealand, but world trade as a whole is still buoyant. 
The value of world exports of manufactures rose by over 
$1,000 million to an average of $8,458 million a quarter 
in 1955. That rate of increase seems broadty to 
have been maintained in the first quarter of this year, 
when world exports of manufactures were provisionally 
estimated at $8,981 million, a rise of nearly $900 
million on the first qyarter of last year. 

The advance in British exports has had the welcome 
result of arresting the gradual decline in Britain’s share 
of world exports of manufactures. Since the middle 
of last year its share has held steady at just under 20 
per cent, compared with 22 per cent in 1951, which 
was also its prewar share. There are also some tenta- 
tive signs that the phenomenally high rate of increase 
in exports from West Germany is at last beginning to 
slacken. 

The sharp fall in Britain’s visible trade deficit this 
year reflects an improvement with all the main trading 
areas, particularly with non-sterling countries. Between 
the first halves of 1955 and 1956 the average monthly 
deficit with non-sterling countries fell by £15.4 million 
to {41.2 million a month. The main reason for that 
improvement was the sharp increase in exports to the 
dollar area, which rose by {13.3 million to a record 
£44.7 million a month. Shipments to OEEC countries, 
which latterly had failed to match the expansion in 
intra-European trade, rose by £6.7 million to £74.2 
million a month, thanks partly to exceptionally large 
deliveries of ships. Exports to other non-sterling 
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(£ million—monthly averages) (£ million) (£ million) 
lst half lst half | Ist half | lst half | Ist half | lst half 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 
Total imports (cif)....| 317-5 329-4 Er crs 2s lead Rita's 1302-6. (1506-8: § Total. .s. . cecicc cass 1,903:0 /|1,976-5 
Dollar area ........ 65-9 67-6 Of which :— © Of which :— 
ly ee 75-7 81-7 Non-electric machinery 992-4 260-2 Cocoa, coffee and tea. 121-2 84-5 
Other non-sterling : . 40-1 45-9 Ships and boats...... 25-6 46-6 Wood and wood manu- 
Sterling area....... 135-8 134-2 Aircraft (excl. engines) 18-8 39-9 OS eee Pee 95-7 79-7 
Electric machinery... . 90-6 ot son ge 2 100-0 
Total exports (fob) ...| 241-6 278-5 Non-ferrous metals.... 30-1 47- ‘feeding stufis........ . 23:1 
Dalle anee a ; 2 31-4 44-7 ee Oe ee 110-9 121-9 Coal BY Se ee 33°3 27-0 
OEEC area ...-.... 67-5 74-2 Iron and steel........ 77-0 Ge 2 eC ks dats okdeses 118-2 115-3 
Other non-sterling .. 26-1 35-0 Comm. vehicles....... 41-0 49-9 Iron and steel........ 39-1 63-3 
Sterling area....... 116: 124-6 Petroleum products... 39-7 48-2 Rubber .............-. 37-0 51-0 
Manufactures of metals 78-7 85-2 Gd 5 acuc taal oe n-atatilet a aie 165-0 187-6 
Total deficit.......... 75-6 50-9 Wool manufactures.... 58-7 62°8 | Fruit and vegetables..| 113-9 135-1 
Dollar area ........ 34-5 22-8 Railway vehicles...... 19-9 22-4 Dairy products ....... 82-9 95-4 
OEEC area........ 8-1 7:5 Motor cars and chassis 64-4 58-9 | Non-electric machinery 45-6 55-0 
Other non-sterling .. 14-0 10-9 Cotton manufactures. . 49-9 44-6 Ores and scrap....... 75-5 83-8 
Sterling area ....... 19-3 9-7 CRB eieix cidomasiness 29-9 29-8 | Non-ferrous metals....} 108-6 116-0 
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countries rose by £89 million to £35 million. 
Re-exports of rubber to Russia accounted for about 
one-third of that increase, but shipments of British- 
made goods to Russia, Finland, the Middle East, 
Indonesia and Japan have also been rising. 

The main changes in the composition of trade 
between the first halves of 1955 and 1956 are set out 
in the tables. It is impossible to know how the trans- 
port strikes last year affected the comparisons between 
individual categories of exports, but as a rough rule 
of thumb exports as recorded in the first half of 1955 
ought to be increased by about 4 per cent to give a fair 
comparison with 1956. The rise of £198 million in 
British exports is almost entirely the result of growing 
shipments of engineering products, with the notable 
exception of motor cars. Shipments of machinery other 
than electric take pride of place, with a rise of £37.8 
million. Exports of ships and boats were nearly twice 
as high, at £46.6 million, thanks to the delivery of 
several large liners, including the Empress of Britain 
to Canada and the Bergensfjord to Norway. That high 
figure is unlikely to be repeated ; the latest shipbuild- 
ing returns show that tonnage completed was excep- 
tionally high in the second quarter of the year. Ship- 
ments of aircraft (excluding engines) rose by {21.1 
million to a record £39.9 million ; there were particu- 
larly large increases to the United States, Australia and 
Sweden. Shipments of non-ferrous metals rose by 
£16.9 million to £47 million ; higher prices of copper, 
plus an increase in the volume, accounted for most of 
the rise. Shipments of iron and steel rose by {10.1 
million to £87.1 million, despite the fall in shipments 
to Australia and New Zealand. Shipments of chemicals 
now appear to have levelled off, but they were still {11 
million higher than in the first half of 1955. Coal 
shipments did not increase, but shipments of 
petroleum products more than recovered, rising by 
£8.5 million to {48.2 million. 
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The lame dogs are mainly motor cars and textiles. 
Despite the recovery in recent months, shipments of 
motor cars and chassis were {5.5 million lower than in 
the first half of last year ; the only encouraging feature 
was that exports to North America were the highest 
since 1953. Commercial vehicles and chassis, in con- 
trast, rose sharply by £8.9 million to £49.9 million ; the 
increase was spread over a wide number of markets. 
Among textiles, exports of cotton and rayon yarn and 
fabrics continued to decline, but wool tops, yarns and 
fabrics were {4.1 million high, despite the fall in wool 
prices. 

The upward surge in British exports is gratifying, 
but it is also history. What matters is whether the 
advance can be maintained. Exporters faced with the 
daily battle for markets may think that present times 
are tough, but competition is going to get tougher still. 
The time may come when capital goods will be as 
difficult to sell as consumer goods. In this battle 
government and industry both have their separate 
tasks. It is for the government to ensure that 
British industry and labour are not indulged so 
that they price themselves out of world markets ; 
it is for industry to make the goods cheaply and 
sell them. 

Those twin tasks of government and industry are 
neatly summarised in an official report in the Board 
of Trade Journal of this week, discussing German 
competition. “In the long run,” the report concludes, 
“a competitive advantage will rest with the country 
which is most successful in preventing inflation, and 
which achieves the most rapid increase in efficiency 
and sales promotion, and advances in technology.” 
After allowing the home market to be cosseted, the 
British Government is now trying to do its job and 
industry has apparently responded. The first part of 


the exercise is producing results ; but it is only the 
first part. 








Business Notes 








Stroking Bankers’ Ears 


HE unaggressiveness of the Treasury’s recent conversion 
g operation, pitched tamely in line with existing yields, 
is now explained. There are more ways of getting the ass 
to move than the dangling of a carrot. Even in monetary 
policy, it now appears, the Government is turning to the 
strategem of “ stroking the ears” of the bankers. The full 
purpose did not, admittedly, emerge from the communiqué 


issued after Tuesday’s meeting between the Chancellor and 
the bankers. To judge only from that, the composition o! 
the meeting seemed more intriguing, and certainly morc 
unusual, than what it discussed. For the Chancellor invited 
not only the chairmen of all the clearing banks but also 
representatives of all the other principal banking groups- 
accepting houses, Scottish and Northern Ireland banks. 
overseas banks, foreign banks and affiliates, and th. 
American banks in London—and thus staged a gatheriny 
without precedent except in wartime emergency. 

The primary aim of this impressive assembly was 
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obviously to combat the recent impression that the monetary 
measures have weakened and are likely to weaken further, 
and to enable Mr Macmillan to reaffirm to the bankers and 
to the world that the Government would continue to play 
its part in the effort at disinflation. The Chancellor, 
having made it plain only a few weeks before that the 
present dose of monetary medicine would not be much 
stiffened except in “extreme emergency,” is not adding 
any new measures. He looks to the existing measures 
—including some, such as the premium bonds, that have 
still to materialise—to become more effective as the year 
goes on. In terms of monetary policy, this evidently means 
that the interest-rate carrot will grow no larger; as for 
sticks, will one be found to strike at bank liquidity, say, 
next year ? 

At present the authorities have no stick, and do not feel 
strong enough to cut ome. Hence the ear-stroking. 
“ Effective action,” said this week’s communiqué, “ could 
only be taken if the Government and the banking organisa- 
tions worked in close co-operation.” ‘The Chancellor then 
“asked that the contraction of credit should be resolutely 
pursued and that there should be no relaxation in the present 
critical attitude towards applications for bank finance.” 
The second -part of this request, made on the anniversary 
of Mr Butler’s demand for a reduction in bank advances, 
was an exhortation to the banks to keep tough—but not 
necessarily to reduce the total of their private-sector 
lendings. 


Funding by Persuasion 


uT if this part of credit policy has in these days to be 
B regarded as the task of the bankers, the other and much 
more important part, which is the task of contracting the 
volume of credit as a whole, is one that only the monetary 
authorities can perform—by carrot or by stick, and by no 
other means. It cannot be delegated to or even shared with 
the commercial bankers, even though they, with ears suit- 
ably stroked, “undertook to meet the Chancellor’s wishes 
and the national needs.” 

Nor, indeed, was this the only ear-stroking, or the 
one most immediately significant for the markets and for 
the future of monetary policy. In default of a sufficient 
carrot and use of the stick, the volume of money will rise 
in these coming months before the tax-gathering season, 
because of Government borrowings. And in default of 
strong funding operations, too much of these borrowings 
must be by Treasury bills, so that the banks’ liquidity will 
rise excessively and thus create the conditions under which 
credit would become easier and not stiffer. To resolve this 
dilemma, the authorities have been reminding the banks 
that they will get more liquid assets than they will need, and 
have been suggeSting that suitable “ co-operation ” in fund- 
ing efforts would serve the interests of all. It is “ hoped 
that, as liquidity ratios rise or are about to rise beyond 
an equilibrium level appropriate for the season, the banks 
will buy investments—of which the “ departments” have 
(or can procure by a stroke of the Treasury pen) an 
unlimited supply. # 

The first effects of these suggestions seem clearly visible 
already. They evidently played a part in the conversion 
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operation ; and several of the banks whose July statements 
have appeared have added significantly to their investments 
since the end of June—although two of these banks had 
shown a decline in investments during the preceding six 
weeks. Needless to say, such tactics of persuasion would 
hardly have been feasible without the assurances about 
Bank rate. The authorities have now made it harder to 
use either carrot or stick in future, or to get full results 
from them if they try. 


The Successful Conversion 


UCH considerations partly explain why the response 
S to the Government’s offer to convert the maturing 
£824 million of 2} per cent National War Bonds 1954-56 
was so impressive. No less than £657 million of the 
maturing stock will be converted into the new 4} per cent 
1962 stock, leaving only £167 million to be paid off in 
cash. Most of the stock converted must have been 
acquired during the first 6} months of this year, and at 
least until the terms of the conversion were announced 
the purchases must have been made without upsetting the 
overriding requirement that the departments had to be net 
sellers of stock. Despite inactive markets large amounts of 
stock were scooped in on switches, and the switches usually 
left the departments with more money and less stock. 


GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS 





| “Post | “Post | “Pre- | “Post l 4 
Bank |Budget”) Con- | Con- - ae mgg 
Rate” | version” version” |_ yu 
Feb. 21) Apr. 20) July 6 | July 25 | “nding 








igs. @ifs.d. ifs. d.l/ fs. d.| Loman 
24% Nat. War Bds., 54/56 5 010'418 6,511 7.416 9 657* 
5% Exchequer, "57....... | .. {418 31}419 2\);418 3) 300 
23% Funding, '52/57..... 1416 6|;4 8 914 8 0,4 4 8) Jl 
24°, Serial Funding, ’57.. 491143 9143 81)41 1 503 
4%, Conversion, '57/58.... |5 110'418 915 01015 0 3) 676 

| | 

2° Conversion, 58/59. ... | 419 1/411 2/4 8 51/4 6 3] 492 
3% War Loan, "55/59 .... |418 7|}414 51414 91414 5/| 302 
2% Exchequer, "60....... 419 6 410 1/414 9/4 9 1) 448 
3%, Exchequer, ’60....... 5 1 7/412 7/411 3141110) 200 
24% Funding, '56/61..... (5 0 9/412 5/413 8)413 6 796 








* Assented to Conversion offer. 


Investors, giving due weight to that achievement, must 
now try to look forward. The first object they will per- 
ceive will be the sum of £167 million to be paid out in 
cash next month. The market sees the latest turn in 
financial policy as designed to ensure that as much as 
possible of that substantial sum goes into the gilt edged 
market, though the market at the moment gives little help. 
It rallied for a few hours immediately after the Macmillan 
conference but it soon slipped back into stagnation and 
has on balance declined during the week ended on Wednes- 
day, the Financial Times Government Securities index 
falling from 84.78 to 84.43. Large sums of money are 
obviously still by-passing the market direct to the local 
authorities ; last week a net outflow of temporary money 
exceeding £6 million and between {£4 million and £5 
million of mortgage investment is believed to have gone 
that way. The industrial market also is showing revived 
signs of life which serve to emphgsise the friendless state 
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of the gilt-edged market and to point the direction in which 
most of the {60 million of Trinidad Oil money must be 
expected to go. 

If efforts to persuade large investors, particularly the 
banks, to buy gilt-edged succeed, the stock in trade of the 
Government broker will be of interest. This presumably 
includes the 5 per cent Exchequer stock of 1957 of which 
he is a reluctant seller, because it is the next maturity, the 
4 per cent Conversion stock 1957-58, the new 4} per cent 
stock of 1962 which he has not yet started selling seriously, 
and the 34 per cent stock 1979-81 which is too long for 
banks. It is apparent that his sales must be concentrated on 
the 4 per cent Conversion and the new 4} per cent stocks. 


Sterling Unhelped by Assurances 


HE day after the Chancellor’s talk to the bankers, ster- 

ling made its sharpest dip for many weeks. It has 
fallen below $2.79. But post hoc should never be identi- 
fied with propter hoc. It had already for some days 
been inclined to weaken, and the most that can fairly be 
suggested is that the immediate result of the Chancellor’s 
talk, at which the foreign bankers were represented, did 
not help—even though the purpose of the exercise was to 
give earnest of his firm intentions. The holding of the 
meeting during the motor strike (though it had in fact been 
arranged long ago) and the fact that the Chancellor in under- 
lining the need for some intensification of thé credit squeeze 
also referred (not by any means for the first time) to recourse 
to physical controls as a backs to the wall defence line could 
be taken as bearish signs. The weakness of sterling was 
not, however, of speculative origin, as the strength of for- 
ward sterling shows. The premium on the forward dollar 
is now less than the relative levels of short-term interest 
rates in London and New York would allow. It is the old 
story of lags and leads: the Chancellor’s initiative, and its 
timing, brought forward a fair commercial demand for 
dollars. On Wednesday, when the sterling-dollar rate fell 
below $2.79, there was demand for dollars to cover pur- 
chases of oil, grains, sugar, tobacco and non-ferrous metals. 
Only in part can these be explained by seasonal considera- 
tions ; their concentration on one particular day must be 
connected with the publicity given to the previous day’s 
meeting with the bankers. 

The only important currency against which sterling has 
shown up well during the past week is the French franc, 
which is now coming under serious pressure. The forward 
franc has fallen to a discount against sterling despite the 
prevailing levels of interest tates which should pull the rate 
to a premium. French franc notes in Zurich have fallen 
to about 20 per cent discount on the official rate, the gold 
price in Paris has risen to its highest level for three years 
and the Deutsche mark remains firmly glued to the Bank 
of France’s compulsory support rate. 

The Deutsche mark continues to dominate the European 
exchange markets in spite of the “ categorical” statement 
made by Dr Erhard at the OEEC meeting in Paris that “ the 
Federal German Government intends to maintain un- 
changed their present exchange arrangements and parity.” 
On the same occasion, Mr Macmillan, who acted as chair- 
man, announced that fie deprecated anything that intro- 
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duced doubt, uncertainty or speculation in European 
currency affairs, and said that exchange rate policies would 
not form part of the examination of balance of payments 
problems which the OEEC will be conducting in the next 
few months. These assurances have not had much effect. 


A New Trustee Stock 


NVESTORS had reason to expect that after the conversion 
operation was concluded a new issue of trustee status 
—with luck the first of a run of them—would soon follow. 
They may well feel glad that the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation has been chosen to head the procession. Its 
stocks are popular with investors and this week’s issue, 
which has the additional attraction of being free of stamp, 
is of {£5 million 5 per cent debenture stock 1979-83 at £97, 
of which only {10 is payable on application and the 
balance on September 4th, well after the unconverted 
£167 million of National War Bonds 1954-56 will have been 
paid off in cash. Lists opened and closed on Friday after 
this issue of The Economist went to press. 

After the latest operation at the short end of the market 
and the recent speech of the chairman of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation which stressed the need for medium 
and long term investment in agriculture, there was no 
surprise and certainly no distaste for the 23-27 year dates 
chosen by the Corporation. Yields of £5 3s. 1d. per cent 
fiat and £5 4s. 2d. per cent to final redemption, seem nicely 
measured to a trustee stock of that length. 

Messrs. Mullens and Co. have underwritten the issue for 
commissions aggregating 1} per cent. The sponsors of the 
debenture may have felt that to chase an unconvincing gilt 
edged market downwards would make little difference in 
the short run to the volume of money that the issue would 
attract. The only question is whether £5 million are avail- 
able for a loan equivalent in status to a good county council 
issue. 


Freedom for the Railways? 


HE modifications the Transport Tribunal has decided 
c to make to the draft scheme of maximum railway 
freight charges prepared by the Transport Commission 
under the 1953 Transport Act are difficult to assess. The 
tribunal broadly confirmed the charges scheme: its changes 
involve the question of what may be a reasonable 
dividing line between two types of railway goods charges. 
In the first category of traffic the Commission will have 
normal commercial freedom to fix its own rates, subject to 
certain levels of published maximum charges ; in the second 
the Commission can quote “reasonable rates,” but if a 
consignee considers them unreasonable then the Act grants 
him the right of appeal to the Tribunal. The second 
category of traffic will comprise all goods carried in owners’ 
tank wagons, owners’ wagons, or road-rail wagons, and 
any consignment weighing 100 tons of more. All other 
traffic will fall within the first category. 
The distinction the Tribunal has drawn is presumably 
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7 maids with 7 mops 





design or accident? 


The Walrus and the Carpenter were dismayed by a fairly 
simple problem, and decided that if seven maids with seven 
mops swept it for half a year, the seashore would not be 
clear of sand. 


The business man need not be dismayed by even more 
complex problems. For the Remington Rand Univac— 
first electronic computing system in large-scale production 
— reduces large volumes of data at tremendous speed, and 
with superb operating efficiency. 


FOR BUSINESS 





In one instance, Univac took just 21 minutes to perform 
a computation which would otherwise have required 250 
man-hours and seven machine-hours. Results are printed 
at great speed. 


It will pay any progressive executive to look into this 
Remington business. For this international organisation 
with its 37,000 workers is geared to the solution of the 
knottiest problems of typing, filing, charting, photo-copy- 
ing and accounting. 


IDEAS 


Memington. Mtand 
MECHANISED ACCOUNTING: foremost - VISIBLE SYSTEMS: Kardex, Linedex GRAPHIC CONTROL : Grophdex, Schedugraph 
FILING SYSTEMS Voriodex, Speedoc * FIRE PROTECTION : Sofe Cabinet, Sofetifile LIST PRINTING : Flexoprint 


PHOTO COPYING : Remflex, Dy-flex, Auto Dy-Printer, Transcopy 


* MICROFILM FILING: Kard-o-film cards and viewers 


DICTATING MACHINES: Ultrovox - TYPEWRITERS : Standard, Noiseless, Electric - and REMINGTON RAND office supplies 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED © 


1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET - 
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the stagecoach 


Titanium 
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iL LEE 





is to the metals of today 


Very occasionally, the slow pace of progress 
quickens dramatically. Today, titanium — at 
last harnessed to the needs of engineers — 
promises to speed the rate of achievement. 

No designer in metal can afford to ignore 
titanium’s special properties, particularly its 
high strength-to-weight ratio and its out- 
standing resistance to corrosion. Already, 
aircraft designers are finding in it the answer 






IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON S.W.1 


to some of their most exacting problems. It 
may provide an answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from 
titanium and its alloys. For full technical 
information about this remarkable new 
metal, write for the booklet ‘ Wrought 


Titanium ’’, 
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based upon the invisible line between goods for which 
road transport offers potent competition as a haulier and 
goods for which it does not. This alternative method of 
transport; with its own form of costs, can be expected to 
impose some ceiling upon railway rates ; often, it seems 
likely, one below the permissible maximum (and for some 
traffics below the railways’ own costs). But consignments 
of more than 100 tons (what will comprise a consignment 
for this purpose?) are likely to include the bulk of coal 
and minerals traffic, which last year made up nearly three- 
quarters of all railway freight ton-mileage and more than 
three-fifths of freight revenue. On the whole it is consigned 
by large organisations or firms that may be thought to have 
enough “ countervailing power ” in the size of their annual 
transport bills to negotiate reasonable rates with the Com- 
mission. This concentration of transport users more heavily 
dependent upon the railways will, however, be of some 
advantage if it means that appeals to the Tribunal will be 
kept down, once the first agreements—and appeals—have 
set the general tone of “reasonable charges.” Initially, 
moreover, these charges will probably be the “ exceptional 
rates” at which most of this traffic is currently carried 
under the 1920 Act. 

Judgment on these practical details will come later. The 
important point is that, nearly 34 years after the 1953 Act 
received the Royal Assent, the Commission has been given 
a qualified “ go-ahead ” signal on what was intended to be 
the major item of railway reform in that statute. And it 
will still be at least a year before the Commission will be 
able to put this amended scheme into force. 


BMC Strikers Hit Ford 


NE unfortunate victim of the BMC strike this week 
(which is discussed in a Note of the Week on page 
299) has been the Ford Motor Company. The company 
has given “ protective notice” to 2,500 of its employees 
making bodies for Consul, Zephyr and Zodiac cars at 
the Briggs plant at Dagenham, that unless supplies 
of certain pressings made by Fisher and Ludlow improve 
they will be dismissed when their annual holidays end on 
August 13th, Although Ford’s normal practice is to avoid 
complete dependence upon outside suppliers for integral 
parts of its vehicles, Fisher and Ludlow have since February 
been making part of the underbodies for the three new 
Ford models from dies supplied by Ford as an interim 
measure until space became available at Dagenham. _As 
production of the new models has been building up since 
then to a daily maximum of 600 units, reached last month, 
and as every car coming off the line has been sold many 
months ahead, stocks are virtually nil. But Ford is believed 
to have got some of its dies away from Birmingham before 
the pickets arrived in strength, and the company hoped to 
maintain working until Thursday after which its own holi- 
days began. The immediate outcome at Briggs was that 
12,000 employees went out on strike—after the unions 
at Fisher and Ludlow had refused to release the dies and 
jigs to let their fellow-trade-unionists work. Later this 
week, the same strike at Fisher and Ludlow seemed likely 
tc cause further redundancy at Standard. 
For BMC, which has been working much short time for 
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the last five months, the strike may help to use up some of 
its unsold stocks. But Ford can still sell every car it makes ; 
short-time working at the Popular plant in Doncaster earlier 
in the year did not last long. For the motor industry 
generally, with the possible sole exception of BMC, June 
appears to have been one of the best production months for 
some time. Daily output was 15 per cent higher than in 
May and only 64 per cent below June last year, but that 
month was affected by the railway and dock strikes. 
Exports, however, were still 15 per cent down on the first 
half of last year even though shipments were then severely 
affected by disputes. 


Atomic Stewardship 


HE Atomic Energy Authority has this week published 
T its second annual report, for the year ended March 31, 
1956. This is less a financial report than an account of 
stewardship. The financial operations of the Authority are 
presented to Parliament in the spring, along with the other 
Civil Estimates, in a decapitated form that lumps together 
salaries and new building expenditure on civil and military 
work, but suppresses the operating account of the Autho- 
rity, which deals mainly with the bookkeeping transaction 
of costing the value of atomic weapons delivered to the 
services. This is in sharp contrast to the way in which 
the accounts of the American Atomic Energy Commission 
are published. It is difficult to see what justification there 
is for consistently withholding the total figure for atomic 
expenditure in this country. 

The Authority has grown substantially since it was 
removed from the Ministry of Supply. Its labour force, 
which numbered nearly 20,000 at the time the Authority 
was formed in August, 1954, has risen to nearly 24,000 ; 
but these figures mean little or nothing in an atomic indus- 
try where the staff that are not engaged on research are 
simply guardians, not of machines, but of whole monolithic 
plants that operate like gigantic robots behind impenetrable 
concrete walls. It is the rate at which these plants are 
growing that measures the Authority’s progress: the annual 
report is largely a bleak and factual account of new building, 
new sites, and new projects under investigation. 


Fission and Fusion 


oR the first time, the Authority refers to research on 

hydrogen fusion, which has been going on in this 
country since 1948. There is no doubt in the minds of the 
scientists at Harwell that controlled thermonuclear fusion— 
as distinct from the uncontrolled and violent fusion of a 
hydrogen bomb—is theoretically possible. What they are 
not sure of is whether, to quote the report “a pure fusion 
reactor can be built which yields more useful power than 
it consumes.” The principal technical difficulty, which was 
a good deal more fully described by Russian scientists visit- 
ing Harwell than it is in the Authority’s report, lies in reach- 
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ing and holding temperatures of the order of 100 million 
degrees centigrade long enough for the fusion reaction to 
become self-sustaining. Extremely high temperatures have 
been reached under laboratory conditions but not, appar- 
ently, high enough to carry the work past this first obstacle. 

The rest of the Authority’s work is concerned with pro- 
jects likely to yield rather quicker practical results. The 
building of Calder-type power stations, where the genera- 
tion of electricity is secondary to the manufacture of 
plutonium for weapon production, is well under way. Part 
of the structure of the Dounreay breeder reactor is finished 
and, in total, 21 reactors are either in operation, under con- 
struction or planned by the Authority. This includes one 
research reactor that the Authority is buying from the 
AEI-John Thompson group, the first time that it has 
agreed to purchase a reactor for the design of which indus- 
try, and not Harwell, has been responsible. Harwell’s idea 
of the next stage in atomic power station development seems 
to be gradually settling in favour of an enriched reactor 
consisting of a graphite structure much like Calder, but 
cooled with liquid sodium, as opposed to a reactor sus- 
pended in a water-filled cylinder which is rather more popu- 
lar in the United States. Design studies have been made 
of a 100,000 kW installation built on the homogeneous 
principle, where the constituent parts of today’s reactors are 
all reduced to a slurry flowing through a network of pipes. 

Side by side with these plans for a fantastic future has 
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gone the more mundane and practical extension of the 
Authority’s existing treatment plants, in particular of the 
diffusion plant at Capenhurst, which is the country’s only 
source of enriched uranium. Capenhurst has been increased 
considerably in size, but it is a rapacious consumier of elec- 
tricity. So the Authority expects to make early use of the 
new agreement negotiated with the United States to buy 
surplus uranium 235 from the Atomic Energy Commission 
—which owns diffusion capacity that dwarfs Capenhurst. 


Comets for Capital 


® is-ironic that it should have been a decision by American 
aircraft manufacturers that bas put the de Havilland 
Comet back on the map. For the order for 14 Comet IVs 
placed by Capital Airlines, which is worth {£19 million, 
might never have been signed if first Convair, and then 
Douglas and Boeing, had not started design work on 
medium-range jet airliners that might be carbon copies of 
the Comet. Neither the Comet nor these projected Ameri- 
can aircraft are suitable for operation over the North 
Atlantic, nor even for coast to coast operation inside the 
United States; they are designed for express flights on 





Business at Lloyd’s 


£11.8 million on the marine and avia- 
tion accounts and f12.3 million on 


ROM marine, aviation, fire and 

accident insurance, Lloyd’s under- 
writers received in premiums [228.8 
million last year after deducting com- 
mission. This, in contrast to the 
experience of the insurance companies, 
represented only a slight increase in pre- 
mium income over the 1954 figure. Last 
year the non-life premium income of the 
insurance companies was over {600 
million, from which about {100 million 
was paid in commission; hence the 
premiums paid to the Lloyd’s under- 
writers’ account for about 30 per cent of 


all the non-life premium income of 
British insurers. 

Llioyd’s accounts are kept open for 
three years and at the end of that period 
estimated outstanding liabilities are 
added to claims or the re-insurance pre- 
miums to cover them are charged to 
claims. On this basis, the 1953 account, 
which has now run its course, yielded the 
biggest profit of any of the last six 
accounts for which returns have been 
made to the Board of Trade. Aggregate 
balances in hand at the end of the 
account came to {24.9 million, including 
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“other business”—largely fire and 
accident insurance. ' 


While the 1953 account was so suc- 
cessful, a shadow lies across the 1954 
account which will be closed at the end 
of this year. In the first year of the 
account “other business ” was hit hard 
by claims for damage caused by abnor- 
mally severe windstorms in North 
America, on which Lloyd’s underwriters 
have transacted a considerable volume of 
“excess of loss” reinsurance. At best 
there will be only a meagre profit on this 
account and the profit earned on all 
classes of insurance in the three years of 
the 1954 account may thus be little more 
than half of the transfer from the 1953 
account. 
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shorter routes that up to a few months ago seemed the 
exclusive prerogative of the turbo-prop airliner. Opinion 
inside the United States is now convinced that air traffic 
will go to the operator who gives the fastest service, A jet, 
so the argument goes, is faster than a turbo-prop ; therefore 
a jet is the appropriate choice, even if it may be less 
economical to operate than a turbo-prop. This may seem 
a somewhat inadequate basis on which to plan aircraft 
buying. But it is, nevertheless, carrying considerable weight 
among airlines, including those outside the United States. 
It has made the attempt to sell big turbo-prop airliners 
of medium range like the Vickers Vanguard and the 
present Britannia difficult ; at the same time it has swept 
the Comet back into the limelight. 

By ordering Comet IVs, Capital Airlines expects to get 
delivery of new jet airliners to replace its present Constella- 
tions at the end of 1958, and to have all 14 delivered by 
the end of 1959. This is considerably earlier than the dates 
promised for the Comet’s American competitors and could 
give Capital, a rapidly expanding airline, the same technical 
lead that it gained by introducing the Viscount into the 
United States. The export credit facilities available in this 
country must also have been a factor in the deal. Capital 
is heavily committed for some years ahead and is negoti- 
ating to raise new permanent capital in the United States. 
Capital’s network remains firmly based on Viscounts ; a 
further 15 have just been ordered, bringing the total fleet 
up to 75. The Comets will be used only on the longer hauls. 

Shrewd commercial judgment has been shown by 
de Havilland in switching their plans for the Comet from 
the original concept of a potential North Atlantic long-range 
transport to one tailored for medium distances. The bulk 
of the Capital-order will be made up of Comet IVs modified 
to give less range, more seats and more speed than the 
original design. With 75 per cent of the drawings for the 
aircraft completed, de Havilland have set themselves a gruel- 
ling schedule to meet the promised delivery dates for both 
Capital and the British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
1958. Almost all the development flying and airworthiness 
trials are being carried out on the Comet III, and there will 
be no Comet IV prototype. For Rolls-Royce, who will 
provide the Comet’s Avon engines, the order is another 
milestone in the company’s steady advance into the Ameri- 
can market. For de Havilland it is something more critical. 
And for those airlines still uncommitted about their new 
equipment, the Comet comes as an unsuspected fifth ace 
in the pack. 


Bankers’ Credit for Argentina 


CITY consortium, headed by Baring Brothers who have 
been agents to the Argentine government since 1822, 


is being arranged with the idea of extending trade credits to 


a maximum of between £20 and £30 million, should Argen- 
tina’s demand for capital goods of British origin justify 1t. 
The idea behind the discussions which Mr J. G. Phillimore, 
& partner in Baring Brothers, has been having in Argentina 
is that Argentina’s urgent capital needs under the new 
regime, are certain to be met by competitive international 
tendering and that the contribution that the City of London 
can make is to ensure that British industry will be able to 
compete in the knowledge that credit facilities not less 
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strong than are available to competitors will be provided. 
Argentina’s urgent need is to maintain its railways to a stan- 
dard that will ensure that the crops move down to the ports, 
to develop the oil resources and develop electric power. 
Diesel locomotives have recently been bought from Japan 
and from the USA. 

Details of the credit consortium remain to be filled in, 
but the present conception is a revolving credit tied in to the 
length of credit extended by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. For goods whose capital nature admits of no 
argument a maximum period would be about five years per 
item—for example per individual railway engine but not 
five years over the whole of a running contract for engines. 
A probable charge is one per cent above Bank rate in 
addition to the ECGD insurance charges. 


“Ernie” Calls the Odds 


R CHARLES HILL, in announcing this week details of the 

Premium Savings Bonds scheme and the organisation 

the Post Office is building up to administer it, seems to be 

bargaining for hundreds of millions of these {1 bonds to be 
taken out. 

Bonds will be on sale at Post Offices and banks from 
November Ist and may be held by any person aged 16 and 
Over, up to a maximum individual holding of £500. The 
chances of winning a prize are fairly good. For each 
£250,000 invested for one year there will be 237 prizes 
ranging from one of £1,000 to 200 of £25. These prizes 
correspond to odds of roughly 1:1,000. Bonds will not be 
eligible for prizes until they have been held for six months, 
and buyers will not be able to choose their numbers. The 
first draw will take place next June when six months’ 
interest at 4 per cent a year on bonds bought in November 
will be available for distribution. Thereafter the draws will 
take place monthly ; thus in July 1957 the prizé money will 
comprise six months’ interest on bonds bought in December 
1956 plus one month’s interest on November bonds still 
uncashed. This six months’ waiting period might prove to 
be an unattractive feature of the scheme ; but if it were to 
be shortened the prize money would be substantially smaller. 

To run the scheme the Post Office is setting up a separate 
department in Lancashire, which will need a staff af about 
1,000 and is expected to cost about £500,000 a year, to be 
borne by Exchequer votes. Individual records of each 
holding will be kept since the bonds will be registered 
Government bonds under the National Loans Act, 1939. 
To select the prize winming numbers the Post Office have 
designed an electronic random number indicator equipment. 
“ Ernie ” is not a computor, but a glorified fluorescent light. 
It consists basically of a glass tube filled with neon gas. 
When electricity is passed through the gas particles move 
at high speed, hitting a metal plate. This imparts an 
electric impulse along a wire, linked to nine separate points, 
each representing a digit. When the charge of electricity 
ceases the last point to receive the impulse indicates the 
chosen digit. A batch of nine tubes working simultaneously 
will thus give a number of nine digits. It will be a scientific 
gamble ; but * who have no fear of the com- 


“ 


investors ” 
plexities of football pool coupons will no doubt take the 
science in their stride. 




















IC Established 


@e charter of the intermational Finance Corporation 

came imto force last week-end when France and Ger- 
manv campleted the formalities seceded for membersing ; 
thay Grought che sumber of member countries co thirty ane, 
compared with the required qummmmum of chirty. and the 
“otal subscripnons $73.4 million, camfortabiv sbeve the 
Tummum of $s muilion. Brivamy and the United Srates 
became members some montis ago. 

The corporation ca sew proceed with its cask of com- 
Slementing the work of its parent body, the World Bank, 
advancing capital im rather smaller amounts for generaily 
shorter periods, and to private firms rather than to Govern- 
ments. The [PC ams w work m comunction with private 
uvestors, and while it is debarted from taking up cquity 
sock a5 such, it s prepared to share the msks (and expects 
to take some of the profits) fromr the projects it supports. Ir 
i expected thar many of its mvesmments will carry the nght 
of conversion mo share capital om resale. As the IFC 
secks to turn its money over, i will be attracted most by 
industrial provects that promuse a relamively quick roturn, 
rather than by the “first stage” schemes of 
transport and public urclities thar are favoured by the Worid 
Bank. 

The corporation shares 2 common headquarters with the 
Bank in Washmgron, and the Bank’s professional advisers 
are available to i. Its directors are drawn from the executive 
directors of the Bank, whose president, Mr Eugene Black, is 
extafficio chairman of the corporation. Bor [FC has ms own 
president—“Mr Robert Garner, who has resigned hus post 
a: vice president of the World Bank. The general manager 
of IFC is Mr |. G. Beevor, well known m London and 
formerty managmg director of the Commonweaith Develop- 
ment Finance Company. 


Investment in Machine Tools 


4CHINE tool output is slowly responding to the recent 

huge surge im new orders, but x is sull well bchind 
the rate at which business continues to be booked. During 
the first four months of this year the industry produced 
£26.7 million worth of tools, against {23.3 muilliog m the 
corresponding period of 1955 ; but its new orders amounted 
to £33-1 million, against {32.6 million. That is a signifi- 
cantly lower rate of ordering than for some months, but 
it still exceeded current deliveries by 2 quarter. 

Mach of the imcrease im these value figures for output, 
moreover, cam probably be put down to higher prices. 
Nevertheless the mecrease of 17 per cent im the value of 
home deliveries im the first quarter compares broadly with 
the 20 per cent imcrease im investment expenditure on piant 
and machinery by manufacturing industry for the same 
period shown by the latest returns from the new investment 
survey of the Board of Trade. Exports meanwhile have 
risen almost imperceptibly, while imports, at {12} million 
by the end of June, have risen by about 70 per cent and 
are now exceeding exports for the first time since the 
Korean war. The load of orders om machime tool makers’ 
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peeks reached {ro mullion at the cad of April. Four-ffch: 
of these were ome orders= tie coral was equivaiecr ~» 
another 5+ months’ work or 2} months more than in Asc 
ros Manufacturers have suffered from 2 perusi--- 
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shortage of skilled labeur and draughtsmen, winch bas 2 
so far been significantiy cased by recruimmg labour deciar-- 
redundanr by other mdustmes. 

Information about factory comstructom is somewh: 
betind-tand. The Minisry of Works estimates th: 
expenditure on new industri building m the firx quar:-- 
totalled {5g million. 2 third more than the amount spe7- 
im the same months last year. But the Board of Trade 2: 
so far published oniy provisional figures of factories star‘: - 
and completed mm the last three months of 1955. Presux- 
ably, mere recent returns will reflect the enormous mere2s- 
thar appears to have occurred smmce then. Bur the sigaificar: 
feature of recent machine tool orders and of approvals fo- 
sew factories is the marked decline m the rate of acu 
COmmmiEmcnts. 


“Carte Blanche” for the Dock Scheme 


BE commutice of inquiry appomted exactly a year 22 

under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Deviin to loo 
mto the operation of the Dock Labour Scheme, and - 
advise whether amy alterations meed be made to it, pack: 
sound horse-sense on the subject of industrial relations in: 
ms long and detailed report. published this week. Its tas: 
was certainly not an easy one. Dock working presents som. 
most difficult and unusual problems not met im any oth<: 
industry, and despite the introduction of what is mistaken 
called “ decasualisation ” with the dock labour scheme ©: 
947 (which succeeded the six-year-old war-time scheme: 
employment is still given casually to dockers im the regis 
tered pool. It is the nature of the industry and its peculi: 
form of operation that is at the root of its problems, not th- 
scheme itself, which is concerned with the mak: 
up and distribution of the labour force. The black recor/ 
ef serious umrest since 1947 has its origin, the committ: 
feels, and rightly so, in the industry or in particular decisio 
taken under the scheme. On this subject the commit: 
makes some admirable comments and suggestions, thouz 
i has decided that its terms of reference exclude referen< 
to complamts of restrictive practices and inefficiency in po: 
operations. As for the scheme, the committee finds it ° 
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Now Jaguar brings 


a more restful and effortless form of 






you 


driving than you have ever known... 


The Automatic Transmission model of 

the Mark VII Jaguar Saloon, which has for 
over two years been acknowledged abroad as 
providing the smoothest and safest 2-pedal 
driving in the world, is now available in 
Britain. It brings an entirely new conception 


of motoring pleasure that must be experienced 





to be believed. Without 
clutch or gearshift, it gives— 
at the touch of accelerator 
or brake — complete com- 


mand of all the silken power 


JAGUAR CARS LTD - COVENTRY 


HAulomateec 


Sransmiasun 


JAGUAR 





and supreme flexibility of the famous XK engine. 
It provides completely relaxed driving comfort 
and effortless control in every situation, banish- 
ing fatigue from long journeys or the ‘stop- 
and-go’ conditions of crowded town traffic. 
No other car can offer such grace, space and 


pace or such restful enjoy- 






ment. Your Jaguar dealer 
will be happy to arrange a 





demonstration for you. 





* Lendon Showrooms 88 PICCADILLY W.1! 
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and the 
British 
exporter 


HEN we talk about the C.P.V. World Organis- 
Wiation, we mean just that; for the maps at our 
London headquarters are flagged in unexpected, 
as well as in obvious, parts of the globe. 


In Fiji, for instance, it is perfume that C.P.V. adver- 
tisements are selling: in Istanbul—sewing threads 
and air services; in the great native markets of 
Africa and Malaya—a host of things, from tooth- 
paste to silver polish. There is hardly an overseas 
country where we are not working, with our own 
on-the-spot organisation or an associate, to market 
and advertise the varied products of our British 
clients. 

To market them, we say. For though C.P.V. ad- 
vertising weapons are tactically powerful, it is 
marketing strategy which dictates their use. We do 
not regard export marketing as a hit-or-miss affair 
—a casual matter of sending translated advertise- 
ments through the post, or leaving things to the 
man-on-the-spot. We believe it is a serious busi- 
ness. And we know a good deal about it; as our 
clients, and their sales, will testify. 


To help the British exporter to market his pro- 
ducts in almost any part of the world; indeed, to 
advise him whether, where and when he should 
market them at all; that is one of the chief pur- 
poses for which C. PY. exist. Can we help you? 


THE CPV WORLD 
ORGANISATION 


LONDON - PARIS - MILAN 
BRUSSELS - NEW YORK 
CARACAS - BOGOTA 
MONTREAL - TORONTO 
ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Enquiries invited to: 


COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY EXPORT LTD., 
42 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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An immaculate pen the Sheaffer; 
distinguished, well-groomed, meticulously 
clean. Balanced to your hand, the 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen moves across the paper 
like a bird across the sky, slender, smooth 
and silent. Just to hold a Sheaffer is to 
know the feel of a perfect writing instrument. 
The slender lines, the exclusive tubular nib and 
the unique filling method* all contribute to the 
superb quality of this, the finest pen in the world. 
The gift of a lifetime—for a lifetime. 


pneumatic filler ot eter es am 
A flick of the finger—and pen flushes feather- jouc 
and fills in one swift downstroke. A marvel of delicate precision 
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Snorkel Pen rag 42 matching sets 
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The finest ink for the finest pens. 





W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Ltd, Barnet, Herts, 
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have been properly conceived ‘and should therefore remain 
(with some minor alterations proposed by the committee). 

But the Devlin inquiry was faced by some proposals from 
the employers’ side that would have changed the whole 
character of the scheme. Its essence is dual control ; the 
management of the labour force is entrusted to the National 
Dock Labour Board on which both sides are equally repre- 
sented. This, the employers’ association argued, made for 
ineffectiveness, divided loyalty for the trade union leaders 
or the Board, and the imposition of an impersonal barrier 
between the employers and the men. They suggested that 
it should be replaced by a corporation, controlled solely by 
the employers. The committee devote much space to a full 
and incisive analysis of this argument, which rejects the 
employers’ points one by one. Apart from the immense 
practical difficulties of making such a change, it would 
merely replace one impersonal organisation for another and 
one in which the unions moreover had no say. If the 
original scheme had replaced some personal relationship 
between employers and men—which it did not—then there 
might be some weight in the suggestion. But the main 
advantage of dual control is that it is based upon a partner- 
ship of both sides, in which the committee sees the best 
hope for further progress. Given co-operation in the spirit 
as well as in the letter of the Dock Scheme, and if the Board 
becomes a more positive force in the industry, then some of 
the seemingly intractable problems of the industry might 
yield a solution, 


Rio Tinto’s Big Uranium Deal 


CONOMY of information, more perhaps than is still worth 

while, surrounds the contracts that are placed with the 
uranium producers. What is worth learning from the biggest 
yet announced, the purchase of uranium oxide to the value 
of $242,416,800 for which Northspan, a new mine of the 
Rio Tinto group, has received a letter of intent from the 
Canadian government ? The rate of milling—of ore, not 
of uranium—is to be 9,000 tons a day. The amount of 
new financing required (if precedent is followed it will be 
done by Northspan in Canada, not by Rio Tinto in London) 
will be $70 million. Neither the grade, nor the rate of pro- 
duction nor the price is to be divulged. 

This contract slightly exceeds the previous biggest—$206 
million and a rate of milling of 6,000 tons a day, arranged 
by Algom, also in the Rio Tinto group. Investors will 
probably permit themselves a few deductions. So far all 
the Canadian contracts have been arranged to end in 1961 
and it is unlikely that the Canadians have exceeded that 
span. So far all have been calculated to write off the capital 
expenditure over the period of the contract and leave the 
producer with his production facilities standing him in free 
at the end. It is unlikely that any producer—certainly not 
Rio Tinto—has agreed to easier terms. Finally the Canadian 
government is still interested in uranium and wants it 
quickly. Doubts whether it wished to go further are allayed. 
On the contrary Northspan, an amalgamation that includes 
three ore bodies, is taking pride in the fact that thanks to 
Rio Tinto management’s experience and to the fact that one 
shaft is already sunk to 1,300 feet the preparatory period 
will be short. Production is scheduled to begin 12 to 15 
months from now. 
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Strength in Freight Rates 


UMMER is normally the season of weakness in tramp ship- 
ping freight rates, but this year it looks as if the summer 

is going to be a short one. The slight recession of the past 
month was short-lived, and rates for many voyages have 
already recovered much of their losses. Rates for single 
voyages with coal from the United States to the Continent, 
which fell to about 66s. a ton at one time during the miners’ 
holidays, were this week in the region of 72s. Some idea of 
the underlying strength of the market, which is dominated 
by the demand for Transatlantic coal shipments, may be 
inferred from the fact that applications have been made by 
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French and German shippers, as well as American, for the 
release of as many as 100 vessels from the US laid-up 
“ defence reserve fleet ” for employment in the coal trade on 
a charter basis. So far the Federal] Maritime Administration 
has resisted these attempts to obtain ready tonnage on the 
cheap. 

Even more impressive is the interest that coal charterers 
are showing in securing ships for long-term employment. 
Recent orders quoted on the Baltic Exchange included an 
inquiry for a vessel for five years’ consecutive voyages at 


-— — 


NEW RUSSIAN STATISTICS 


The Annual Supplement to our three-monthly economic 
review of the USSR, just published, contains new Russian 
statistics now available in English for the first time: more 
complete and detailed production figures than ever before; 
the commodity breakdown of Russia’s foreign trade. 

A subscription to four,Quarterly Economic Reviews of 
the USSR and the annual supplement is £10. Single copies 
of any quarterly review or of the Annual Supplement are 
£3. Every country in the world is dealt with in our three- 
monthly reviews and supplements. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHltehall 1511 Ext. 144 
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the dollar equivalent of 53s.; while another offer for four 
years’ employmént was made ona basis of £350,000 cash in 
advance plus 48s. 6d. per ton, or alternatively 56s. per ton 
without an advance. This is tantamount to supplying the 
greater part of the purchase price of a Liberty ship, or half 
the cost of a new ship, as well as offering employment for 
four years on a profitable basis. It is not without significance 
for the future operations of tramp shipping that such 
inquiries are circulating even at a time when a good deal of 
tonnage is expected to be released from employment under 
earlier time charters, and when the liner companies have 
practically withdrawn from the time charter market. 


Shipbuilders’ Limits Lifted ? 


ANY shipbuilders are prepared to argue that output 
from their yards since the war, in spite of prosperity, 
has never exceeded about 70 per cent of “ full capacity "— 
defined as what they could produce if they had the men and 
the steel. Although in certain years—including 1955—they 
have booked orders for about 2} million gross tons of new 
ships, they still seem unable to raise their final output of 
completed ships beyond 14 million tons. As a result, 
successive waves of ordering—mainly of tanker ordering— 
have built the total orderbook of the industry up to very 
high levels: more than 7 million tons were on order at the 
end of 1952 and last year’s new wave of tanker orders has 
left the orderbook, at the end of June, at roughly 54 million 
tons of new ships, worth about £675 million. 

In the last six months, as it happens, the industry has 
been completing ships faster than it has been booking new 
orders: it has booked orders for 142 ships totalling 752,000 
gross tons and completed 154 ships totalling 834,000 gross 
tons. This rate of ordering, however, is far below the level 
of late 1955 ; and on the other hand completions in the 
second quarter were at an exceptionally high rate, no less 
than 516,000 gross tons, the highest quarterly figure since 
1921. However, the figure merely indicates that work was 


finished on ships totalling this tonnage ; any of the single 


measurements of shipbuilding output one may choose— 
tonnage commenced, launched, or completed—is liable to 
be misleading. In this same quarter that was a record for 
postwar completions, rather less tonnage than usual was 
commenced and the total under construction therefore 
declined. It seems likely that the level of total activity in 
shipbuilding during the whole of this year will be higher 
than last—but more doubtful whether it will exceed the 
output of 1954. 


Wheat Agreement, Renewed 


HE new International Wheat Agreement, the third since 
ie 1949, Comes into force next Wednesday. Of the fifty 
countries listed in the draft agreement drawn up in Geneva 
last April, all the exporters and all but two of the importers 
have accepted it or expressed their intention to do so. The 
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failure of Eire and New Zealand to accept is apparently 
due simply to a hitch in procedure. The absence of these 
countries, and the accession of Iceland, leaves the tot! 
quantity which the importers guarantee to buy at th: 
minimum price at 7,167,000 metric tons, while the quantity 
which the exporters guarantee to sell at the maximum pric: 
remains at 8,244,000 tons. Those quantities will be 
equated when the Wheat Council meets again early in 
December, and when the membership will be finally known 
The guaranteed quantities in the previous agreemen: 
amounted to 10,749,000 tons. The maximum and minimum 
prices are both five cents a bushel lower than in the previou, 
agreement ; the new maximum is 200 (US) cents a bushe! 
for No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, ex-Fort William, and 
the new minimum is 150 cents. The market price of 
No. 1 Northern is now 1764 (US) cents a bushel. 

The only significant change among the exporters is that 
Argentina is a member for the first time ; Britain, the 
largest importer, remains outside. The form of the agree- 
ment closely follows that of its predecessor, except that 
the council can now examine domestic production policies 
and means of regulating the disposal of surpluses ; in doing 
so it can consult with other international organisations and 
with non-member governments. 


Furniture and Hire Purchase 


HE furniture industry has asked the Board of Trade for 
EY certain relaxations in the hire purchase restrictions on 
furniture sales, basing its case on the sad condition to which 
those restrictions have brought manufacturers and retailers. 
During 1954, the furniture trade swept along on a crest! 
of “no deposit” hire purchase. When the regulations 
introduced in 1955 made a deposit a compulsory condition 
of hire purchase, the bottom dropped out of the furniture 
boom: on the industry’s own estimates, total sales were 
halved, and hire purchase sales in some months were as 
much as 65 per cent below their level in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Sales have improved this year. In March 
hire purchase transactions were a third above the level to 
which they fell in March, 1955, but even this recovery stil 
leaves sales substantially below their level in 1954. Wha‘ 
makes the recession more noticeable is that it is not evenly 
spread over the industry; it is concentrated on those 
sections of the trade, mainly the multiple furniture chains 
and their suppliers, who specialised in “no deposit” 
trading. 

The changes proposed by the industry would permit 
customers who already have hire purchase agreements, and 
have paid their initial deposit, to add new items of furniture 
to those outstanding agreements as soon as they have paid 
a certain number of instalments on the original purchase, 
without paying a fresh deposit. The value of the new 
orders would not exceed the value of the instalments repaid. 
This is very like the type of “ budget account ” that many 
department stores use ; the furniture-industry claims tha‘ 
it was common practice in the furniture trade before the 
restrictions were imposed. The industry argues that 
is being squeezed harder than is economically necessary : 
that furniture output is the lowest for three years ; thal 
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the industry has lost 10,000 workers ; and that there is a 
“high degree” of short time. Special treatment, it claims, 
would be “demonstrably not inflationary.” Why not ? 
If it presespe in raising home sales, it demonstrably 
would ° 


Rise in Raw Sugar 


INCE the end of June the price of raw sugar on the so- 
S called “ free” world market has risen by five points to 
2.41 cents a lb fas Cuba. That is almost the highest price 
for over two years, and it compares with a minimum of 3.25 
cents prescribed in the International Sugar Agreement. So 
much sugar is sold otherwise than on the “free” market 
and the quantities that determine the “free” price can be 
sc small that price movements often magnify changes in 


demand or supply. But of the buoyancy of the market — 


there is no doubt. A somewhat broader demand from 
West Germany, Japan, Britain and other countries has 
come when supplies available for prompt shipment are 
small. Exporting members of the agreement with sugar 
spare are naturally restive at the restraints at present 
imposed upon them, and that is no doubt why a meeting of 
the Sugar Council has been called for next Monday. 

There are three ways in which the council could make a 
larger quantity of sugar available. The unfilled portion of 
export quotas could be reallocated to other exporters ; the 
regulation which restricts shipments in the first eight months 
ol the year to 80 per cent of the initial quotas could be 
waived ; finally the exports quotas, which are at present 
fixed at 90 per cent of the basic quotas, could be raised. With 
the possible exception of one country, a reallocation of 
quotas seems unlikely. Russia and other East European 
exporters can hardly be expected to declare deficits before 
they can assess the size of their own beet crops, and without 
that declaration the council may be reluctant to use its dis- 
cretionary powers. Whether the council will lift the restric- 
tion on shipments, raise the quotas, or do both, will pre- 
sumably depend on how long it considers the shortage 
may last. 


Testing the Turbo-Drill 


HE turbo-drill now being tested in the Netherlands by 
} a joint subsidiary of Shell and Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) uses a principle which has long been known but 
not applied by the British and American oil companies. 
Sporadic experiments using turbines to drive drills have 
been made in the United States ever since the 1920s. Last 
year a Russian version, for which seemingly extravagant 
claims were made, was said to be doing two-thirds of all 
drilling in the Soviet Union. An attempt to obtain the 
Russian know-how about this drill, in return ed gon 
equipment wanted by the Russians, was made by an 
Pen. company ni year, but vetoed by the United 
States Government on the grounds of national security. 
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But garly this year successful experiments were made with 
a French drill using similar principles. The cost data, 
especially that released by the Russians and Roumanians, 
is felt to be still too sketchy to justify large-scale develop- 
ment work in Britain or America ; the present test in the 
Netherlands is being made with the French model to obtain 
more detailed and reliable information on the comparative 
speeds and drilling costs of turbo-drills and conventional 
equipment under identical operating conditions. 


In conventional oil drilling, an engine at the surface turns 
a rotary table that turns the entire string of drill pipe and 
the cutting bit at the bottom of it. A “ propéller shaft” a 
mile or two miles long can hardly be expected to be the 
perfect means of transmitting rotary movement. At 
6,000 feet only 6 per cent of the energy generated at the 
surface is actually delivered to the drill bit at the bottom. 
When a rig is drilling, heavy mud is pumped down the 
centre of the drill pipe and up again between the pipe and 
the wall of the well—this continuous circulation is possible 
because the bit has a larger diameter than the drill pipe. 
This mud maintains the pressure at the bottom of the hole, 
cools the bit, brings cuttings to the surface, and plasters 
the wall of the well to prevent it from caving in. 


When a turbo-drill is used, the drilling string is not 
rotated at all. The bit is rotated directly at the bottom of 
the bore by a turbine powered by the flow of mud through 
the drill pipe. By this means, although there is still some 
loss of power through friction, a large part of the normal 
loss of energy can be avoided. The rate of penetration of 
any bit through the rock is governed jointly by the speed at 
which it rotates and by the force with which it is pushed 
downwards (determined by how much of the great weight — 
of the drill pipe is allowed to rest on the bit). If more 
power can be delivered to the bit, a combination of greater 
speed of rotation and greater weight on the bit can be 
achieved, especially in hard rock formations. As a result 
of this, penetration rates ten times as great as those achieved 
with conventional rigs have been claimed for the turbo-drill, 

The turbo-drill costs more and requires a more powerful 
mud pump at the surface. But if the higher penetration 
rates claimed for it can be achieved, the reduction in drilling 
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costs per foot may well offset the higher initial costs of the 
equipment. Directional drilling, in which the hole is de- 
flected from the vertical, is easier with a turbo-drill, and 
the drill pipe, being stationary, should suffer less wear 
‘and tear. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Home car. sales in May—as measured by the official 
registration figures for that month—totalled 43,635 against 
47,906 in May, 1955. This was a drop of 9 per cent, slightly 
more than the 7} per cent shown by the previous four 
months. Commercial vehicle registrations over the full 
five months were running 15 per cent above last year. But 
both tractor and motor cycle registrations are heavily down ; 
tractor registrations by 22 per cent and those of motor 
cycles by 18 per cent. 


* 


The board of the Birmingham Small Arms Company has 
instructed Lazard Brothers and Company and Deloitte 
Plender Griffiths and Company to make an independent 
examination of and report on the organisation and structure 
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The deferred ordinary dividend of Pye, the radio and 
television manufacturers, has been left unchanged at 12} 
per cent. But this dividend is payable on a capital of 
£2,772,208 as increased from {2,520,188 by the rights issue 
in December. The group’s trading profit in the year to 
March 31st rose from £2,199,302 to £2,331,848. 


& 


Although the gross profits of United Dairies advanced 
from £3,002,043 to £3,668,544 in the year to March 31st, 
the ordinary dividend has been left unchanged at 15 per 
cent. Net profits have risen from £1,269,633 to {1,665,333 
but a new provision of £200,000 has been charged for 
future advertising. | The company intends to capitalise 
£591,360 from general reserve to make a 10 per cent free 
scrip issue. 


* 


Imperial Chemical Industries is to build an $11 million 
plastics factory in Missouri in co-operation with the 
Hercules Powder Company. Some of the raw material will 
come from other Hercules plants in the United States. The 
plastic is methyl methacrylate, which was originally devel- 
oped by ICI and remains one of the leading types of trans- 
parent plastic in use. The factory will have a capacity of 


of the group. 


34 million pounds a year. 





Company Notes 








NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
the chairman of Nchanga, describes the 
company’s financial year ended March 
31st as exceptional. It was exceptional 
in the sense that copper rose by over {100 
a ton to a peak price of £436 in March, 
giving an average price for the year of 
£370. Since then the price has fallen and 
Sir Ernest says: “ we cannot reasonably 
base our expectations on a return to the 
peak prices reached in the first months of 
1956.” These high prices resulted in 
Nchanga, one of the lowest cost producers 
in the Rhodesian copper belt, earning a 
gross profit of over £25} million and 
recommending dividends of 30s. a share 
after spending £3 million on capital 
expenditure and adding £3} million to 
the general reserve. 


The copper companies, as Sir Ernest 
emphasises, need to make such large 
appropriations to take care of the loans 
they are making to the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment for the development of the Federa- 
tion, particularly in regard to the Kariba 
hydro-electric project. Of the £20 million 
that the four producers will lend the 
Government in five annual instalments 
Nchanga’s share is £63 million, including 
£2 million this year. And once Kariba is 
completed, the copper companies between 
1961 and 1967 will pay a surcharge on 
their electricity supplies that in total will 
come to over £10 million. 

But it is not simply money which is at 


stake. It is the whole future of the copper 
belt. Sir Ernest points out that strict 
adherence to the programme of construc- 
tion at Kariba is of “the utmost import- 
ance.” If there is any delay in delivering 
electric supplies to the copper belt from 
Kariba, “there will be a rapidly increas- 
ing shortage of power . . . and production 
of copper might have to be curtailed.” 
It is, he says, on the strength of receiving 
power from Kariba early in 1960 that the 
new mines are being equipped and that 
the mining programme at Nchanga is 
being planned. Between now and 1960, 
the copper producers will depend for some 
of their power supplies on the Belgian 
Congo and, fortunately, supplies will be 
flowing from that source before the end of 
this year, some months earlier than was 
planned. 


+ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. The 
growth potentialities of the electrical 
manufacturing companies are known to 
every investor and the shares of the lead- 
ing companies in the industry offer slender 
yields. General Electric is one of these, 
yet it does not seem to thrive so mightily 
as the other giants of the industry. For 
the year to March 31st last, for instance, 
it has reported a fall in profits before tax 
from £7,538,966 to £6,562,231, while the 
net profit attributable to the holding com- 
pany has fallen from £3,452,546 to 
£2,759,417. The reasons for the decline 


in profits are no doubt a decline in the 
sales of the durable consumer goods made 
by the electrical manufacturing com- 
panies and rising costs which trim profit 
margins not merely in the light end of the 
industry but also on capital goods. 

The ordinary dividend rate has been 
left unchanged at 14 per cent, but the 
final payment of 9} per cent is declared 
on a capital of £13,714,680 as increased 
by the rights issue. An immediate in- 
crease in the dividend had not been ex- 
pected, but the trading results were 
disappointing and the £1 ordinary shares 
fell 3s. 3d. to §5s. 6d. to yield £5 Is. per 
cent. 


* 


HOOVER. Hoover’s profits for the 
six months to June 30th should not come 
as too great a shock to shareholders. Last 
year gross profits fell from £4,582,000 to 
£3,838,233 owing to a rise in costs and 
not to a drop in sales, and a further fall 
in profits was to be expected as the hire 
purchase restrictions tightened their hold. 
That restraint has resulted in a decline in 
domestic sales of 29 per cent, comparing 
the six months’ figures to June 3oth with 
those of the corresponding period of 1955. 
But over the same two periods, exports 
have risen by 13 per cent. 

Loss of sales is not the whole story. 
Costs have also continued to rise and the 
result is a decline in gross profits from 
£2,230,000 to £1,028,000. Looking for- 
ward, the Hoover directors say that “ the 
prospects for the second half of the year 
do not indicate any appreciable improve- 
ment, but much will depend on tc 
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Government’s policy. So long as credit 
restrictions and high rates of purchase tax 
are maintained, trading conditions will 
continue to be difficult.” 

But there are a few crumbs of comfort. 
The decline in home sales in the six 
months to June 30th of 29 per cent is less 
rhan the decline of 34 per cent reported 
n the first eleven weeks of the year and 
the rise in exports of 13 per cent is higher 
than the increase of 10 per cent in that 


Six months to 


June 30, 
° 1955 1956 
olidated earnings :— £ { 
TOSS PRONE Siswe navn ss 2,230,000 1,028,000 
laxation. ° oe3ah as'sns-< 1,105,000 607,000 
Net profit ...cecse.es, 1,080,000 392,000 


cleven weeks. Further, the directors go 
out of their way to say that in spite of 
the lower profit “they do not consider it 
necessary to reduce the interim dividend.” 
which is left at 10 per cent. There is no 
comment on the prospects for the 
final payment, which for 1955 was 40 per 
cent. ‘That at the moment is for the 
optimists and pessimists to work out 
between them, and the result of the tussle 
so far has been that after an immediate fall 
of od. the “ A ” rallied to the original price 
of 22s. 


* 


REARDON SMITH LINE. 
This company ranks high among tramp 
shipping companies. It is a family busi- 
ness with a fine modern fleet in which the 
public, through the gradual attrition of 
death duties is gaining an increasing share. 
The jump in working profits to £2,036,389 
in the year to March 31st, compared with 
£887,209, is not out of line with the move- 
ments of the freight index from 96.3 to 
134.6; and the optimists will note that 
for the first three months of the year now 
current the index has averaged 156.4. 
Though the freight market was much in 
the company’s favour last year the results 
were excellent considering that costs were 
rising and that one of the company’s 
newest ships was sunk. And looking for- 
ward, the chairman, Mr Douglas Smith, 
feels justified “in striking a note of confi- 
dence for a very good trading year for 
the fleet.” 


The company has a heavy building pro- 
gramme. The last of the four motor ves- 
sels ordered in its first programme will be 
delivered next month and now it is 
planned to build four more vessels of a 
bigger tonnage; the first two will be 
ready for trading in 1960 and the others 
in the following year. Capital commit- 
ments therefore stand at the large sum of 
£4,700,000, which can be compared with 
the book value at cost of the fleet of 
£5,783,851. But at the end of March the 
group’s liquid resources came to over £5 
million and since then it has sold one of 
its older ships at “a very satisfactory 
price.” The dividend is raised from 15 
per cent to 20 per cent and the ros. shares 
stand at 4os. od. If that were the whole 
story the shares would yield a mere 4}3 
per cent which would be meagre for the 
shipping market. But Reardon Smith has 
for many years paid a tax free distribution 
(usually of ro per cent) from realised 
capital accretions. The to per cent distri- 
bution from that source has been main- 
tained and the market now counting it a 
regular affair calculates the yield at 9.2 
per cent. 


* 


BLACKBURN AND GENERAL 
AIRCRAFT. Higher profits and a 
bigger dividend were expected from 
Blackburn and General Aircraft for a year 
ago the chairman forecast not only satis- 
factory results, based on the production 
of the “ Beverley ” transport aircraft and 
on development contracts, but also a high 
level of activity for a number of years, 
requiring further capital expenditure. In 
the week preceding the preliminary state- 
ment the ros. ordinary shares rose in 
anticipation from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 3d., and 
though the expectation of higher earnings 
was realised they subsequently fell back 
to 16s. 6d. 

The ordinary dividend has been effec- 
tively raised from 9 to 12} per cent. This 
dividend, after tax, absorbs only £98,844 
from the net profit for the year ended 
March 31st of £382,062, which shows an 
increase of £128,905. Profits before tax 
rose by £237,649 to £758,506. At 16s. 6d. 
the 10s. units on the new dividend yield 
about 7} per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 8th 
Next Contango Day: August 8th 


Next Settlement Day August 14th 


Tue Chancellor’s call for a contraction of 
credit only temporarily curtailed activity 
in ordinary stocks and many gains per- 
sisted ; the Financial Times index of 
industrial shares showed a rise of 3.1 over 
the week to 185.1 on Wednesday, and the 
weakness of sterling offset the advantage 
to gilt-edged of the policy so that the 
index of Government securities declined 
steadily from 84.78 to 84.43. Several issues 
of German and Japanese bonds improved 
to their highest points this year. 

Insurance stocks were firm, Legal & 
General advancing further to 28}, but 
bank shares weakened. The sharp rise in 
United Dominions Trust which followed 
the increase in dividend was reversed on 
Wednesday following the statement on 
credit policy, but on balance the stock 
gained Is. 3d. to 73s. 3d. Associated Port- 
land Cement rose §s. 6d. to 102s. 6d. xd 
following the full report. General Electric 
dropped 3s. 3d. to 55s. 6d. on disappoint- 
ment with the results ; C. A. Parsons, how- 
ever, gained Is. 6d. to 89s. Prices of motor 
shares were maintained; BMC were 
steady at 6s. 10}d., Rolls-Royce rose to 
107s. 3d. and Ford improved slightly. 
Raleigh jumped §s. 9d. to 38s. 9d. and 
BSA recovered to 26s. 3d. Hawker 
Siddeley gained 4s. 9d. to 43s. 3d. and 
De Havilland improved rs. 9d. to 2¢s. 
British Aluminium rose a further 5s. 6d. 
to 77s. 9d. and British Tabulating were 
also bought, the “ new ” reaching 20s. 3d. 
premium on Wednesday and the “old” 
rising to 47s. 6d. Stores were firm ; Marks 
& Spencer advanced 2s. 9d. to 62s. 6d. 
and Debenhams 2s. 3d. to 36s. Rumours 
of a bid for New Day pushed up the price 
to 10s. 74d. before a reaction to 10s. 3d. 
Courtaulds recovered to 37s. 3d. after an 
earlier loss and Lancashire Cotton rose Is. 
to 25s. 74d. Borax improved again to 13}. 

Oil stocks fluctuated, but were lower on 
balance ; British Petroleum lost §s. 74d. 
to 175s. 73d. Kaffirs were firm and base 
metals improved. Rubbers were steady 
and Ceylon teas firm. 
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Security Indices Yields 
— Fixed 24 ‘ = 
| Fixe % 
Ord.® | Int.t Cons. 
e % 
July 19...) 184-1 94-04 4-77 5-79 
» 20...) 184-1 93-98 4-77 5-80 
o s2--4 363°3 | SS 4-78 5-82 
» 24... 184-0 | 93-89 4-78 5-80 
~. 20-.4 186-1 93-89 4-79 5-76 
Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 99-37 1956 | 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3)} Jule 19; 10,416 
, Low.j 169-7 93-20 » 20; 9,028 
(Mar. 8) | Vay 4)| ,, 23) 10,564 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 24 7,816 
{July 21); (Jan. 7) 25 8,283 
» Low. 175-7 98-23 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2) 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECU RITIES 








BRITISH FUNDS | Pri 
ND 


A} to July 25, 1956 
GUARANTEED 


to July 25, 1956) 


July 25,| July 25, 
niin all 1956 | 1956 
-. High | Low | Said 
; Sa | % | 
Funding 27% "52-57 
War Bonds 24% "54-56. 
~do- 24% °54-56 (assente 
War Loan 3% °55-59..... 
Funding 24% "56-61 
Exchequer 5% 
Conversion 4% "57-58. ..- 
‘Serial Funding 23% 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 
\Exchequer 2% 1 
[Exchequer 3% 1 
Savings Bonds 3% "55-65. 
Funding 3% “59-69 
‘Funding 4% "60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% °60-70. 
Exchequer 3% '62-63.... 
\Exchequer 24% "63-64 
Savings Bonds 24% 
Savings Bonds 3°% '65-75. 
\Victory 4% °20-7 
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Conv. 34% 1969 = 
‘Treas. 34% '77-80....+ 

Treas. 34% °79-81 
Redemption 3% °86-96... 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57. 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 
‘Conv. 34% aft. April "61.. 
\Treas. 3% aft. April "66. . 
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‘Treas. 2} aft. April °75. 
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(l) To latest date. 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in 3 


(f) Flat yield. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 10% years. 





Prices, Jan. 1} 
ito July25,1956 STOCKS AND 
“High | Low FOREIGN 
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July 18, July 25,, July 25, 
BONDS) 1956 | 
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Aust. 3}% °65-69 .. 
Ceylon 4% °73-75.. 
iN, Zealand 4% °76-78. 
L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. . 
Liverpool 3% '54-64. . 
M. Wtr.‘B’ 3%, '34-2003) 
Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89, $ 
German 7% 1924....| 1134 
German 5$% 1930...| 204 
Japan 5% 1907 
2474 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 2674 
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to July 25, 1956 ORDINARY 


July 18, July 25,, Jul 25, 





BANKs & DISCOUNT | 


6 a Lloyds‘A’£5,f1} pd... 
9 a Midland £1, fully 
9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 
8 a Westmstr‘B’/4,41}pd.| 
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20 a 
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28 c 
2624¢ 


5 a Stewar 


5 b Brit. 


410 bBritish 
12}6 Burmah {1 
14 b' Royal Dutch 100 fi. .. 

+13]bShell Reg. {1 
+5 aTrinidad Oil 5/4. .---| 


15 cAssoc, Elect. {1 
174\Assoc. Port, Cem. 
74b| Bowater Paper £1.... 
S40\B.1.C.C. £{1.......--- 
8 b|Brit. Aluminium £1 .. 
+7}b|Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/— 
3 a Canadian Pacific $25. 
14-583a Decca Record 4 
10 b\Dunlop Rubber 
84 d\ English Elect. {1 
9} b\General Elect. £1 
6 .b\Imp. Chemical {1 .... 
4 84a Imp. Tobacco {1 
90c $3-75c, Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... 
1246,London Brick £1 
153 b| MonsantoChemicals5/- 
4haTate & Lyle £1 
6}a Tube Investments £1. 
5 aTurner & Newall £1.. 
936 Unilever {1 
+5 a +11) United Molasses 10/-. 
+746 Cons. Tea & Lands £1.) 
15 b'London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-| 
30 — Sua Betong £1) 48/1 


45/14 1246 
$141} $2: 
51 


50 b Anglo-Amer. 
80 a 120 b De Beers 5/- 
... |Free State Geduld 5/- 
124a Randfontein £1 
30 c\London Tin 4/- 
15 a. Rhokana {1 


ORDINARY 


STOCKS 


action — 
o, |Stee. & ENGINEERING 

& bi Babcock & Wilcox £1. 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 
Dorman Long {1 
Guest Keen N’fold £1. 
6 b)/Metal Box f1......-- 
| ts & Lloyds £1. 
4 aSummers (John) £1... 
3 a Swan Hunter {1 
4 a United Steel {1 
os £1 


TEXTILES 


4 aBradford Dyers £1... 
elanese {I>...- 
6pb\Coats (J. & P.) £1..-- 
6 bCourtaulds £1 
5 b Fine Spinners £1 
5 aLancs. Cotton {1 
10 } Patons & Baldwins {1 
| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
64| Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
4 alBritish Motor 5/-....| 
5 b\Ford Motor {1 
3 a\Hawker Siddeley £1. . 
124c\Leviand Motors £1... 
12} Rolls-Royce £1 
Suops & 
8 b/Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 
14a\ Debenhams 10/- 
15 alGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/- 
larks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 59/- 
20 biUnited Drapery 5/-.. 
20 a|Woolworth 5/- 


TORES 


HIPPING | 
... |Brit. &Com’ wealth 10/- 
7}5\Cunard {1 
5 bP. & O. Def. £1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MINES 
10/-. 





2ha Alexanders {1 
5 a Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1 
6}a Union Disc. {1 
4 a Bare. (D.C.O.) £ 
745 Chart. Bk. of Ir 
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| 125 31hb Leg. & Gen. {1 

#20 a +474) Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 

+117}c +125 c Prudential ‘A’ {1 ....| 
BREWERIES, ETC. 

1144 Distillers 6/8 

10 aiGuinness 10/- 

14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1, 68/6 


Balt. & Ohio. . 
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N.Y. Cent. . a 
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Amer. Tel. .. .|180 
| 118 
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New York Closing Prices 


July | July 
18 | 25 


s 
48} 
334 
38} 
241 


6t 
204 


49} 
32 
404 
25 
184 
113 


63. 
19 


Am. Smelting. 
Am. Viscose . | 
Cel. of Am....| 17 
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544 
31% 


Chrysler ..... 63} 

Gen. Elec.,...} 63 

Gen. Motors... 474 
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* Ex dividend. (a) Interim. dividend. 


(1) To latest date. 
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(w) On 14%. 
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OIL 
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Sworn 


10/-. 
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act TH 
Def. Reg.\107/6 





July | July 
| 25 


53} Inter. Paper. 


q hell... : 
td. Oil of N.J. 
U.S, Steel ...-- 
} | 78) ‘Westinghouse. 
nter. Nickel. 100) 1003 Woolworth. .. 


) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. d) On 325” e) To earliest date. (/) bl 
») On 15% Tax free. : - sin Stains sas 
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Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption 
Manpower 


BRITISH 
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June 30th 
July 7th 
July 2lst 
This week 
This week 
July 14th 
World Trade 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe : 


Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply July 


United States 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


This week 


2Ist 








UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





Monthly averages 











1955 1956 
Unit — a - ~ 
1953 1954 1955 April May June Mar. April May June 
VALUE 
Imports \ : 
otal ....«:\xie desire tile Go Miws'n’ eens £ million} 278-6 | 281-2| 324-1] 318-0; 290-3} 294-0] 330-2 327-4) 329-1| 339-9 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... E 109-6 110-5 120-1 119-8; 104-6) 107-6 126-2 118-3 123-5 127-9 
Basic material§ ..........cccccceee - 87-9 85-4 93-8 92-8 85-6 79-9 82-9 92-6 92-3} 94-6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ m 26-1 27-4 34-1 34-6 | 32-7 | 38-6 37-2 35-5 36-4 37-3 
Manulect@PGS 6% dsccds nts sdecaseces ‘ 53-6 56-6 14-8 70-1} 66°4| 67-1 83-0 80-0 76:0| 78-8 
} 
ports of UK produce : 
“Fea . ane Ret reles Soe. x 215-2 | 222-9 | 242-1] 244-8| 249-4 | 157-0] 271-3) 256-4) 283-8 | 276-1 
Manufactures........0ccseccceeees - 174-8 | 180-9) 198-9} 202-5} 207-1| 126-1] 224-5) 215-4) 237-5| 233-1 
| : 
ET TOT oe i 8-8 8-4 9-9 $3} 83] 81} 13-3) 13-7) 13-5 | 12-2 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . = — 54-6 | — 49-9 | — 72-1] — 64-9 | — 32-6 | —128-9}] — 45-6! — 57-3. — 31-8 | — 51-6 
VOLUME | | 
agente. :idee alte ety ss ceceeee [1954—100 99 100 112 | 104% 113 | 13) 1s 
gue <5 ceeads sid iecass sand es » 96 100 107 | 97? 116 111 122 
; BY AREA | | | 
m i | i j ’ 
’ illi “9 60-5 60-9 62-6; 65-6/ 65:5; 13-2 
Dollar ag Seb esd cheeheseses £ million He as ie 2 | oo 2.5 28.9 | 31.0 | 33.7 | 31.2 
vs oe dep a ps 25-5 22-7 28-6 30-7} 26-8 27-7 25-0 25-1 24.9) 34-2 
| j : 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ” 64-0 68-1 79-6 71-4 | 5-0 81 ania sag | ” | aie 
Sterling WN iLii ckccacdseeesee Am 4 125-3 | 124-8; 131-1] 135-4) 119-8} 120-2} 140-1; 136-7| 135-2 | 136-1 
Exports : : al 7 
: ; -8| 35-2 23-2 43-3 42-7 59-4) 46 
Dollar wach Terr errrrrrrrr ek ” 77 "3 2s + 14-8 12-5 18-6 19-1 25-5 | a3 
“oink 9 eae 13- 1-3} 2-1] 1-8} 15-2 6-2] 13:7) 16-6) 23-3} 
} 
Non-sterling OREC countries «...... f 62-2 64-7 68-1 67-1 69-7 53-6 78-4 73-0 76-0 | 84-5 
Starlings GUMS scwcd Saccdcn senses “ 105-8 | 112-2} 120-9] 125-2} 123-0 71-0] 129-8] 120-4; 125-4] 121-6 
| | } 
' i 
Bal > ss i ts): — ow (OS oe See 
trea rPoce ae mort) || = a-g | - an 3 | - a9] - a] - 263] - gr] — 93! - 2a] - 5a} <a 
Non-sterli ZEC MS cuties —- 18) — 3-4) — 1-5] —- 43) - fan eR eet ¢ Sek 2 3 a 
a m |5ags| = ae) to2] = 02) 32/42] = 103) aes = oe) = aes 
| 
| 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES ‘ 
mports : : _ j 46- 
; : ' . 365-4} 349-1] 408-3| 464-4) 376-5] 5 
Wb sees tee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees C00 tons} 335-0) S886) 31:8 = errs 39-2] 100-6) 59-4| 65-6| 6-2 
Sugar, warelined «notte . 247-4| 201-2} 186-6] 257-4) 198-3) 197-7] 209-8) 289-2 | 187-4) 186 
, : 25-3 15-4 28-5 | 27-3 29-9 26-0 
Raw WE denkiecdetnccrrsces - 27-5 30-8 24-2 as = ae atl > oe fe a1.@ 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mn. Ib. 63:2 4 21-7 | 17-7 | 18-2 27-4 | 17-1 10-4 8-2 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (?) ... | ’000 tons 18-4 20-6 24-6 tat 
| 4 9. . 
, -1| 104-2] 125-9 51-5 58-7 82 118 
Wenn “MES a i eb SS te a "000 tone 133.7 159.8 187.0 172-1 173.5 177-7] 106-2/ 152-2 163-4 235-0 
COE. cv we Cenacescretcesveces ons : 663 679 | 66% 
Crude petroleum ERAeeeeEee CRTC he ws mn. galls. 558 606 602 656 | 578 698 598 | | 
Exports of UK produce : | 7 903 826 | 767} 1,047 | 872 
Coal, tnclading Wanhers Seuybeus sae? "000 tons 1,400 1,351 ar — ae 25 40 | 38 | 41 | 38 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yds 59 53 } 3 3 
“iat | bee sq. 8,710 8,204 8,963 8,287 | 8643) 5,522 9,398% 7,965" 8,948 9,138" 
” 9p WOO nw ee wee | yds. . 
77 | 22,920] 28,898/| 28,749| 29,752 | 30,428 
Comme gets and chassis... .:-.. number | 25,181) 30.487) fbi | iszo2| 12885 | 8454] 14082 | 13552 | 14,693 | 13,376 
Aenmercial vehicles and chassis. .... “ 1/807 | 8908 | 8.720] 10,170] 10,115] 6,449} 8,028 | 8,943 | 9,337 | 8,454 
eee | 5,065| 2,645) 5,055| 6,187| 5,402) 5,598 
Machinery—electrical...........+++ £'000 6,035 | a ees 34'ee9 161 36,700 | 21,975 | 40,474 | 39,285 | 41,403 | 40,892 
i WMDs Enpitccdicseds «> ‘i 30,145 | 30,55 4419| 3,981} 5.228| 2535] 5127| 4:993| 5107), 5,206 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. ” 3,968 | 4,214 ’ : . 7 









































(*) Retained imports. 





(?) Average for second quarter. 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 





Average “ 
Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices “we earnings 
manutactu 





| | Terms 1 ; At 

Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posi current 
| trade ) prices 

1947-49=100 1948= 100 1939= 100 


eT a 
All| Farm | All 
enaitities products |. items 











| §25| 16-1 42 48 88 23-86 


59-4) 47: 
| 104-3) 120 101 71-86 


114-8 | 112- 
114-5 | 110- 


1 

6 

9 103-7 | . 119 102 . 76-52 
114-6 | 108-8 

0 

6 

0 


i 
104-6 | : 122 108 78-17 
114-7 109-0} 104-8) 120-7 123 108 : 78-78 
114-9} 109-6| 104-8) 120-8 ax: ta * . 78-99 
115-4 111-0! 104-8; 120-9 “ ona ‘ . 78-40 
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PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


Manufacturing production : Building Civilian employment ! 

sedeertat | Durable goods Non-durable goods tee lh | 
a w 

___ |Chemicalsfseasonally basal Ployed 

Total Sothing re. — ment labour 

| products | rates forve 


Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted thousands ® rate 





ma 














Vohicles, | 
ete. | 


we 
duction | Total | Metals 




















| ! { — 


55,230 | 45,750 
64.468 | 61.233 | 
65,847 | 63,193 | 


65,490 | 62,576 

65,913 | 63,078 | 
66,555 | 63,990 | 
67,846 | 65,238 | 
69,430 | 66,503 | 


54 47 | 66 49 
137 108 | 175 116 142 
155 140 203 126 159 


158 148 130 166 
156 145 127 166 
159 129 167 
157 142 | 129 169 
156 | 138 | 128. 171 
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TRADE 





Personal | ; | oe , ao 
=r | All business * | Total retail’ * Imports for US consumption ee Volume of trade 
wen re eee ——_—_________—_- ES ESE rete, WEEE 


Annual etareg YP | Crude | Semi- Fini 
rates Seles a) Total  snateriats lnlanaf'res Total a oa) Sapo 





$ billion ; seasonally adjusted K 





$ million 1948 100 





190 62 41 139 16 
853 200 811 120 
944 782 134 | 


1,047 756 146 | 
1,035 262 345 830 143 
1,072 264 956 148 
971 245 900 a 
1,070 oD ee 1,014 aoe | 
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PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics? 








Budget expenditure Bond yields 
Labour Farm Instal- | Invest- | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Co 
Total | income | income | 2°! | ‘ment ments Loans Total Treasury | Govt. An 


i 
ae E Wie Steric A nak Me eh ak be be 3e8 ; | deficit bills | bonds bx 


$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annuin 








46-6 
201-8 
217-4 


226-3 
226-1 
227-5 
230-1 
230-5 


4-50 
22-47 
27-90 


27-77 
27-78 
27-96 
28-26 
28-59 


sr 


0-023 
0-953 
1-753 
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(*) 1959 figures calculated on the basis of a . 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Tor the week ended July 21st, 1956, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £4,301,000 compared with a deficit of 
{23,241,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
{11,515,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line” last week reached 
14,856,000, bringing the total deficit to £265,531,000 
, 333,422,000 in 1955-56). 




















| } > 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 955 956 |ended | ended 
£000 | mate, to to July | July 
| 1956-57 | July 23, | July 21,| 23, | 21, 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 
| 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax......- 2085,500} 306.459 335,616] 21,355 29,822 
Surtall .. cctveuee 144,000} 22,300 26,500 700 900 
Death Duties ..... 170,000] 58,500 54,600] 3,500 3,500 
Stamps ..| 58,900] 21,900 18,700} 1,600 1,300 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 51,200| 48,900] 4.400 5,100 
Excess Profits Levy 4,0001 10,500 2,100 300 100 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other 1,000 150 160 
Inland Revenue. 
Total Inland Rev. . 2680,150] 471,009 486,576131,855 40,722 
Custem$... cverdvee 1204 ,000 351,709 361,255119,793 21,678 
BUD ..cccvsendé 953,350] 202.955 222,465] 4,450 4,540 
Tetal Customs and 
i ee ee 2157,350] 554,664 583,720] 24,223 26,218 
Motor Duties......| 92,000] 11,914) 12,962] 130 153 
PO (Net Receipts).. 10,000 bea ase 
Freadcast Licences|' 28,000 4.300 4,700 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000 6.160 14,866] ... = 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000} 19,693 15,162 52 2,049 
ee ee 5197,500 }1067,740 1117,986| 56,240 69,142 
Ord. E ; | 
Debt Interest 670,00 } 164,670 184,238 | 
Payments to N. Ire- 
and Exchequer... 61,00 15.255, 17,015] ... aie 
Other Cons. Fund... 10,004 4,832 4,424 370 863 
Supply Services ... 3979,685 | 997,975 1094,6531 43,945 72,520 
ORE i 4720,68! | 182,732 1300,330| 44,315 73,183 
Sinking Funds ... 37,00 8.465 8,727 410 260 
“ Above-line” Surplus of — ant : 7 
CC Py SA 123,456 191,071/11,515 4,301 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi 
WB cecéuvaowesspawtks 209,966 | * 74,460) 15,231 14,856 
Total Surplus or Deficit... 333,422 | 265,531] 3,716 19,157 


Net Receipts from : 


























Tax Reserve Certificates...] 34,884 90,159] 527 435 
Savings Certificates ....... 11,900 | — 22,600 200 — 2000 
Defence Bonds ........... 1,266 |— 20,740 24 — 298 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
| Treasury Bills —— 
L 3 Total 
Date | a SR R f Floating 
Public Bank of | Debt 
| Tender | Tap Depts. | England 
1955 | | 
23 | 3,270-0 | 2,019 6] 286-1 | _:5,575°7 
1956 | v4 
pri 21 | 3,260-0 | 1600-6 | 286-0 | 5,146-5 
28 | 3250-0 | 1423-5] 279-9 | | 4,953-4 
‘ay 5 | 3,240-0 | 1431-1] 251-9 | 4,923-0 
12 | 3,230-0 | 1,426-6 | 257-4 4.914-0 
19 | 3220-0 | 1435-1 | 277-8 4,932-9 
26 | 3,220-0 | 1,446-4 | 277-4 4,943-8 
ine 2} 5,240-0 | 1439-6 | 243-0 me 4,922-6 
» (9 | 3260-0 | 1472-4] 244-0 0-8 | 4,977-1 
16 | 3,280-0 | 1216-0} 240-6 wa —| 4736-6 
23 | 3,280-0 | 1,193-6 | 279-7 wa 4,753-3 
» 30) 3270-0 | 1,237-7 | 268-5 5-3 | 4,781-4 
, } | | 
July 7) 3,270-0 | 1252-2] 256-9 1:5 | 4.780-6 
» 14 / .3,270-0 | 1280-1 | 262-5 we — | 4,812°6 
» 21) 3,300-0 | 1,256-6 | 277-7 4834-3 











Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market reduced its bid by 
2d. per cent at the Treasury bill tender 
on Friday last, restoring the discount rate 
to a fraction above § per cent. 
move, which followed reductions in the 
rate at the two preceding tenders, was 
prompted by the return of stringency 
in the short-loan market and the renewed 
weakening of sterling. Outside tenderers 
appear to have reduced their bids by 
the market, 
although total applications fell by £15.5 


rather less 


than 


This 


so that 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(¢ million) 








million, the market’s allotment fell from 
61 to 50 per cent. The average rate of 
discount on all bills allotted rose by 6d. 
per cent to £5 Os. 3.82d. per cent. 

The stringency in Lombard Street has 
conunued through the latest week. On 
Monday the market was left on its own 
and two or three houses had to take loans 
(for a very small amount) at Bank rate. 
On the following day the Bank gave a 
fair amount of aid, but on Wednesday 
market supplies of funds were just ade- 














TREASURY BILLS 


| July 27 July 18, | July 25, 
| 1955 1956 | 1956 
Issue Department* : j 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1860-9 | 1.940-6 | 1,963-0 
Notes in banking dept.... | 14-5 59-7 | 37-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,871-2 | 1996-3 | 1,996-2 
Other securities ..... weaees 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
Banking Department j 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts em 13-6 18-8 11-9 
Treasury special account. . 2-2 0-2 0-2 
ne EE eee | 240-8 207-8 215-6 
SOD v0 cheastsdccscedes | 68-8 72-3 71-3 
WO ut tapddcatancchene 325-4 299-1 299-0 
Securities ) 
Government ............. 290-2 221-9 237-1 
Discounts and advances. . 21:0 16-5 23-8 
Pea ar 15-7 17-2 17-0 
Total .. aMale aka cae 326-9 255-6 77-9 
Banking department reserve. | 16-9 61-7 39-3 
0 9 °o 
Ro cete tin wcen< 8-1 20-6 13-1 
* Government debt ts £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2,000 million from £1,950 million 
on July 18, 1956 


























quate. Throughout the week, October 
maturities have changed hands at 412 per Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
cent and August maturities at 41% per | Date of ——— - % . 
t Tender poe Average Allotted 
cent. Offered y= Allotted Rate of at Max. 
The Bank return shows an outflow of Allotment | Rate® 
notes for holiday spending of {22.4 
“1: : 7 - 1955 «ie %, 
million in the week to Wednesday last. July 22 240-0 | 361-4 | 240-0] 79 4-98 3s 
This brings the efflux in the latest four "| 
Ni +} 1956 
weeks to £69.6 million, compared with |, 1"50| 230-0 | 32-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 43 
£78.2 million in the corresponding period . 2} 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0 | 100 1-95 61 
a year ago. May 4) 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0 | 99 0-35 45 
, 2! 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0 98 11-66 42 
j » 18| 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0 99 0-60 41 
LONDON MONEY RATES 25 | 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0 99 1-15 52 
June 1 | 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0 | 100 5-45 53 
Bank rate (from A Discount rates % » 8 260-0 413-8 260-0 100 4-90 43 
44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days. 54-54 15 | 240-0 | 396-0 | 240-0 | 100 4-20 | 41 
ome " fates (max) j 3 months 54-54 22 | 260-0 358-7 260-0 10) 8-17 [| 62 
SS SEROTES Re I ' 4months 54-5 29 | 280-0 401-9 | 280-0 102 8-55 56 
Discount houses .. 3° CO 6 months 5} 
! July 6) 280-0 452-4 280-0 101 1-84 | 61 
Money Day-to-day.. 3}-4} Fine trade bills: , 13) 280.0 433-9 270-0 99 9-87 61 
Short periods. . 44 3 months 6-6} 20 27u-v 418 4 270-0 100 3 8&2 50 
Treas. bills 2 months 5 4 months 6-6} 
3 months 5h | 6months 6-7 © On July 20th tenders for 91 day bills at 498 143. ld, 
; secured 50 per cent, bigher tenders being allotted wm tull. 
* Call money ; The offering vesterday was tor £260 million 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
— Market Rates : Spot 
July 25 July 19 July 20 July 21 July 23 July 24 July 25 
j States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-79)-2-798 2-794-2-79%| 2-79-2-79} 2-79%-2-79%, 2-794-2-798 2-794 2-794 
= 1 D+ 74-274 fy 2-74 4y-2°U4 yy 2-74h-2-74 | 2-744-2-74h -2-744-2-74§ 2-74 -2- 74 
French Fr. ....... 972-65-987-35 | 980}-9803 9803-9804 9803 - 9803 9803 -9808 9803-9808 9809-9808 
Swiss Pr. ....<0+: 12-15 & -12- 33% |12-19}-12-19}, 12-20-12- 203) 12- 20-12-20} 12-19}-12-20 12-19}-12-20 12-19}-12-20 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 [139-00- 139-024 139-02} 139-00) 139-00 139-00 
metas ae 139-05 139-07} 139-074 139-05 139-05 139-05 
Dutch Gid........| 10-56-10-72 [10-64}-10-644 10-642-10-64% 10-64§-10-644 10-64}-10-643 10-642- 10-643 10-643 -10-64§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 @-11- 84 Q]11 678 -11-676 11-684-11-683, 11-68-11-68} 11-673-11-68 11-673-11-68 11-67]-11-68 
Portuguese Esc... 7990-81-10 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35 | 80-15-80-35  80-15-80-55 80-15-80-55  80- 15-80-35 
Italian Lire ......| 1736§-17623 1747-1748 1748-1749 1748-1749 1748-1749 1748-1749 1748-1749 
Swedish Kr... .| 14: 37§-14-59§ [24-42h-14- 428 14-42§-14-42§ 14-428-14-42] 14-423-14-423 14-424 -14-42§ 14-424- 14-425 
Danich Kr... ..,| 19-39}-19-48} f19-33$-19- 34 19-342-19- 34§ 19- 349-19- 34% 19- 34-19-34} 19-335-19- 544 19: 335-19- 34g 
Norwesian Kr...’ 19°85-20°15 [19-99§-19-993 20-00-20-004) 20-00-20-00} 19-99§-20- 004 19-99§-20-004 19- 995-20-00§ 
One Month Forward Rates 
. : ‘ §—lc. p i-ic. p £c. Ac. pm tic. pm t-Aic. pm 
et Per T Petr e t-3c. pm i-;c. pm i-;c. pm i- ac. § ; Rc. 5 
json hea . i i pm # -ic. pm & ic. pm | }-¢c. pm ac. pm-par | 4c. pm-par 
Steen MR oo ccccveséus’ L3dis | 1-3 dis 13dis | 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 
on tesla psetantol 2)-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm | 2$-2}c. pm | 2§-2fc. pm | 29-2}c. pm 
Ren Mss. acy oavacgnses +4 pm | 3-4 pm tt pm | 2-4 pm +-4 pm 4 pm 
D tch id. epee St 2-l}c. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lhe. pm | 2-l}c. pm 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. ._. 2}-lhpf. pm | 24-1}pf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 2}-lipf. pm = 2}-lipf. pm | 24-lipf. pm 
italian CN i A OE RSS | 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 
| Swedish Kr Pe, ea a6 pm-—par lé pm-par li pm-—par 26 pm-—par 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 
Danish Kr. . se elt, a APA HP 4-lo pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 
ccinenion Septet PapeF 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 20 pm-par 25 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........-- 250/34 250/4 | st 250/53} = -250/Th 250/83 
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A national institution with total assets £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL announce 


V 


Income Tax Paid 


Share Interest rate ‘ 


INCREASED TO 


from Ist October / 





eta we 
~ 





All money invested in Abbey National Share Accounts will 
bear with effect from Ist October 1956 the increased rate of 
3} per cent per annum, income tax paid by the Society. This 
is equivalent to &6.1.9 per cent when income tax is 
paid at the standard rate. 


The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts will be increased to 
3 per cent per annum, income tax paid, equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. Any sum from {1 to 
£5,000 is accepted; money may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National Office, or write direct 
to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association. 





ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON, N.W.1 + Telephone: WELBECK 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office 
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. a residential township 4 miles from East London, the 





important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 
We — ee SS Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
=: which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE * LOMBARD ST°: EC4 


Over 725 Offices in Africa 


Our 94th Year 











London Office: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3., England 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 8261-4 


THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Jopen 








me HIGHER INTEREST — | 


As from Ist September 1 O 
interest on Paid-up Shares —_- ye 
will be increased to > O 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


WITH SAME SECURITY 








This is equivalent to 


£6:°1:9% 


to all who pay Tax at the standard rate. 
Bearing in mind the great reserve strength 
of the Society (Assets £39,100,000 Reserves 
£2,600,000) the shrewd investor will want 
to take full advantage of this new rate of 
interest. 

‘A copy of the latest Report and Balance 
Sheet will gladly be sent on_ request. 








LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER 











‘4 London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 


AFRICA LIMITED 


CATERING FOR NEEDS OF CUSTOMERS AND COUNTRIES 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


POSITION MAINTAINED DESPITE INCREASING COMPETITION 


A YEAR OF PROSPERITY AND DEVELOPMENT IN 


ALL TERRITORIES 


SIR FREDERICK LEITH-ROSS ON CURRENT TRENDS 


The 143rd Ordinary Meeting (being the 
Annual General Meeting for the year 1956) 
was held on July 25th in London, Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross GCMG, KCB (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death of Sir Dougal Malcolm who had 
served the Bank with distinction for many 
years. Sir Dougal’s connection with Southern 
Africa, and in particular with the territories 
of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, went 
back to the time of Cecil Rhodes and few 
could rival his knowledge of their history and 
problems. As President of the Chartered 
Company, which was the chief of his African 
interests, he kept himself continually 
informed of conditions there and this 
knowledge he kept up to date by frequent 
personal visits. We miss him greatly, not 
only for his wisdom but for his outstanding 
character and courtesy. 


I am pleased to report that in Sir Dougal’s 
place there was elected to the Board Mr A. 
Comar Wilson. As a Director of the Anglo 
American Corporation and of the Chartered 
Company, and of many other Companies 
operating in Southern Africa, with his wide 
outlook and energetic personality, Mr Comar 
Wilson will, I am sure, be a valuable addition 


to the Board and you will be asked to confirm 


his appointment at the Annual Meeting. 


While referring to matters concerning the 
Board I would draw your attention to the 
Circular issued with these accounts advising 
that it is proposed to enable the Board to 
increase the number of its members to 
sixteen. The Circular fully explains our 
proposal and,I will not therefore enlarge on 
it here. 


VISITS TO OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES 


During the year under review nearly all 
the territories in South, Central and East 
Africa where we are established have been 
visited by Directors. I myself made a pro- 
longed tour last winter of the East African 
coast towns, Zanzibar, Tanganyika, Nyasa- 
land and the Rhodesias, before spending 
three weeks in the Union and visiting some 
of the main centres there. Mr Hogg paid 
a short visit to the Federation and the Union 
last autumn and Sir Edmund Hall-Patch 
undertook an extensive tour of the Union 
in the spring. Mr Villiers visited Uganda 


AND PROSPECTS 


and Kenya and Mr Holland-Martin went to 
the Federation as well as to Kenya and 
Uganda. Mr Acton undertook a tour cover- 
ing Portuguese East Africa and parts of the 
Federation. We have also had the good 
fortune to have had visits to London of Mr 
Ralph Gibson and Sir Ulick Alexander, the 
Chairmen of our Local Boards in the Union 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land respectively. 


For many years the administration of our 
Rhodesian offices has been channeled to 


‘London through our General Management 


in the Union of South Africa. A variety of 
reasons—the formation of the Federation of 
the Rhodésias and Nyasaland, the founda- 
tion of a Central Bank, and the growth of 
our Rhodesian business—had led us to think 
that the time had come to change these 
arrangements. We have therefore set up an 
administrative office in Salisbury, which is 
now dealing direct with London, though 
still maintaining, of course, a close liaison 
with the Union. MHenceforward the Local 
Board will also have wider responsibility for 
the supervision of our business im the Federa- 
tion. It is with regret, therefore, that I have 
to report that we have lost the services of 
Mr K. C. Acutt, Deputy Chairman of the 
Rhodesian Local Board, who had been invited 
to join the Board of the newly formed Central 
Bank in the Federation. In Mr Acutt the 
Central Bank have acquired a valuable 
Director: we are only sorry that under the 
law it is not possible for Mr Acutt to serve 
both institutions. In place of Mr Acutt, the 
Local Board have elected Mr A. E. P. Robin- 
son, who has many interests in Southern 
Rhodesia, as a Director, and Sir Robert 
Hudson was appointed Deputy Chairman. 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


Once again I am able to report to you 
that the business of the Bank has continued 
to expand. This will be seen from the year’s 
accounts, which show .a Balance Sheet total 
of £18 million more than last year. 


The year 1955 was, generally speaking, a 
year of great prosperity and active develop- 
memt in all our Territories. But it was 
marked by an increasing tightness of money 
and demands for extended credit, with a 
corresponding increase in the calls on our 
Bank for assistance. In an endeavour to 
meet the legitimate day to day claims in 
fespect of the productive needs of industry 
and commerce without disturbing the even 


flow of the business of our customers, and 
at the same time to do our best to comply 
with official policy, we have had to adop: a 
process of careful selection to ensure that 
the assistance we could give was evenly 
spread between the great body of our 
customers. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


During 1955, the issue of 2 million fully 

id £1 shares at 35s. per share was success- 
ully accomplished, increasing the paid-up 
capital of the Bank by £2 million to a total 
of £9 million, and providing a further 
£1,500,000, by way of share premium, as an 
addition to the Reserve Fund. The addi- 
tional cash thus brought into our business 
has been of great assistance in meeting the 
pressure for accommodation with which we 
have been faced. As you will see, Advances 
to Customers have increased by some {25 
million. These advances have been well 
spread territorially, £8 million being attribut- 
able to countries with a Union currency, (9 
million in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and the balance elsewhere. |! 
should be mentioned that, of the increase 
in advances in the Union, a large part ws 
due to the effect of a Government drive to 
collect tax arrears, and the figure was re- 
duced by nearly £5 million in April.) The 
measure of assistance provided for the move- 
ments of goods is reflected in the increise 
of Bills of Exchange purchased, £4 million, 
and Bills Discounted, £3 million. The othe: 
changes in the Balance Sheet are all con>¢- 
quential upon these movements and reflec. 
the manner in which the funds were pro- 
vided to finance them. The total of funds 
deposited with us by our customers increased 
by almost £13 million, and the other p! 
cipal changes are reductions in the (. 
items, Investments and Remittances 
Transit by approximately £7 million, 
million and £3.5 million, respectively. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


From the Accounts it will be seen ‘! 
after the usual and necessary provisions. 
Profit for the year is £823,359, an incre 
of about £35,000 on that of the pre\ 
year. .The balance brought forward | 
the last year’s accounts was £581,703, so 
have £1,405,062 to deal with. As the res 
of the issue of shares last year, to whi’ ' 
have already referred, the paid-up CaP 
was increased to £9 million, and the Res< 
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Fund to £8,500,000. Before this operation 
the Reserve Fund stood at the same figure 
as he paid-up Capital, and the Board con- 
ede: that it would be desirable gradually to 
increase the amount of the Reserve Fund 
unvl a similar position is again reached. 
A--ordingly, we decided this year to appro- 
rate £250,000 to the Reserve Fund. The 
amount written off Bank Premises is re- 
peated at £50,000 and, after providing for 
these two sums, there remains £1,105,062 
for disposal. 

\n interim dividend of Is. per share was 
pad in January last, and it is now recom- 
mended that a final dividend of Is. 6d. per 
share be paid, making a total distribution of 
2s. 6d. per share, that is to say at the same 
rate as for last year, but on the increased 
capital of 9. million shares. The gross total 
of the year’s distribution will therefore be 
{1,125,000 which, after deduction of 
Income Tax, will amount to £646,875. 


After the appropriations and distribution, 
there will remain £458,187 to be carried 
forward to the next accounts. 


4 


STANDARD BANK FINANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


With the Bank’s Accounts will also be 
found the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of this wholly owned subsidiary. 
After making a transfer to Reserve for Con- 
tngencies, the profit amounted to £21,178, 
which compares with £21,087 last year. 
Together with £64,292 balance of Profit 
brought forward from last year, there is 
185,470 available for allocation. The Board 
of Directors have decided to repeat the 
modest distribution of 2s. 6d. per share paid 
last year which, after deduction of Income 
Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, will take £14,375 
and leave £71,095 to be carried forward to 
the next accounts. 


_ Before passing on to brief notes on condi- 
tions in the various territories in Africa, 
where we are established, there are some 
observations of a more intimate character 
concerning the Bank which I should like to 


make. 


BANKING COMPETITION 


In all the countries in Africa where we 
operate, we have seen in the last few years 
signs of increasing competition. In the 
Union considerations quite ufrelated to the 
service provided by the Bank have often 
been brought to bear in order to secure the 
transfer from us of accounts which we have 
held for many years. Intense competition 
for deposits by Building Societies and other 
non-banking institutions has resulted in an 
increase in deposit rates in which the Banks 
have had to follow to some extent in protec- 
tion of their positions. This increase in rates 
is unwelcome to the Authorities and it is with 
regret that we have found ourselves obliged 
to agree to them. In the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where we were the 
first Bank to be established 64 years ago, 
there has been an increase in the number of 
institutions which undertake banking transac- 
tions in a few centres without maintaining 
a network of Branches throughout the Terri- 
tories. In East Africa we have also seen new 
entrants to the banking field. Despite this 
increasing competition we have been able to 
maintain our position and, with the rapid 
development which is taking place through- 
out the Continent of Africa, I feel confident 
that the business of our Bank will continue to 
expand. 


BRANCHES AND STAFF ORGANISATIONS 


Meanwhile we have continued our en- 
deavours to cater fully for the needs of our 


customers and of the countries in which we 
operate. As you know, we maintain offices 
in the United Kingdom, Germany and the 
United States of America. Last year we 
opened a new Branch in London at Suffolk 
House, Park Lane, which should be a con- 
vemience to visitors in that area and help to 
relieve the congestion in our West End 
Branch. We have also acquired new and 
more central premises for our agency in 
Hamburg. 


Our Managers are continually on the alert 
for opportunities to extend our organisation 
and, since my last Statement, the number of 
our offices has increased from 666 to 731. In 
watching the development in their districts, 
Managers are assisted by visits from members 
of our Local Boards, who make a point of 
visiting Branches whenever possible. 


The extension of our Branch system, 
whilst providing more opportunities for pro- 
motions, naturally places strains upon our 
staff. The prosperity enjoyed by the coun- 
tries of Africa has its effect on the labour 
market and, in conditions of overfull employ- 
ment, the wastage of young staff is at a high 
level and much more time must be spent on 
training new recruits than would be other- 
wise required. In these circumstances we 
are employing an increased number of women 
on higher grade duties and I am glad to say 
that they have shouldered their increased 
responsibilities very successfully. 


To assist in training junior officers we are 
expanding and intensifying our Training 
Schools. It will be understood that on 
account of the distances involved in Africa 
we are obliged to maintain such schools in 
the principal centres and it follows that we 
need a larger staff of instructors than would 
be required by individual banks in this 
Country. Opportunity is also taken to give 
training in this Country to promising young 
men from South Africa, and an exchange 
system is operated. 


To enable our Branch Managers to bring 
their ideas to Headquarters and provide them 
with an opportunity of meeting their contem- 
poraries and the General Management, and 
of discussing their problems in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual help, periodical conferences 
are arranged where a selection of the senior 
officers meet one another in Pretoria. 


From what I have said you will appreciate 
that active measures are being taken to main- 
tain a sufficient staff of the necessary standard 
of training. 


I will now refer to some of the major 
developments in Central and Southern 
Africa: more detailed information will be 
found in our monthly bulletins which we will 
be glad to send to any shareholders who 
desire them. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa, 1955 was a good year for 
farmers and a record year in mining, manu- 
facturing, building, the distributive trade and 
transportation, but it may mark the limit of 
the forward surge in the economy during the 
past three years It is true that the strength 
of the economy is shown by the fact that 
there was a net fall of only £20 million in the 
foreign exchange reserves, although imports 
increased by £50 million and the net inflow 
of capital fell by £66 million. Early in 1955, 
there were signs of an inflationary trend 
developing, with a rise in costs and in prices 
as well as in the volume of money im circu- 
lation, and in August the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank requested the Commercial 
Banks to restrict credit for fixed capital pur- 
poses and for hire purchase transactions. 
This request was reinforced by the increase 
in the Reserve Benk discount rate from % per 
cent to 4} per cent on September 29, 195 
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a change which was designed also to dis- 
courage any substantial outflow of funds to, 
or the retention of funds in, London. The 
discount rate was not further raised in Feb- 
ruary last, when the Bank of England rate 
went up to 5} per cent, but measures were 
taken to restrict certain capital movements 
from the Union, and recently a Reserve Bank 
amendment Bill was submitted to Parliament 
under which certain additional minimum 
reserves may be called for from the Com- 
mercial Banks when it is considered necessary 
in the national interest to curtail Bank credit. 


The rise in the retail index of prices in 
South Africa during 1955 amounted to less 
than 2 per cent as compared with an increase 
of 4.5 per cent in the United Kingdom. The 
extent of the inflationary trend in the Union 
was therefore modest as compared with that 
in this Country. But the rapid development 
of mining and industry in the Union during 
the last few years has necessitated the import 
of capital from abroad on a very large scale 
and, with the sharp reduction of this capital 
inflow and some withdrawal of capital from 
the Union, there was increased pressure on 
local savings and on Bank advances. This 
pressure was accentuated by the bountiful 
harvests of recent years, which necessitated 
the financing, pending ex , of the maize 
surplus, valued at some {20 million, partly 
by the Commercial Banks and partly by the 
Reserve Bank. The shortage of skilled labour 
led to increases of salaries and wages which 
also tended to force up the price level. The 
Reserve Bank, whose firm resolve it is to 
maintain the soundness of the South African 
currency, took prompt action to restrain the 
expansion of credit and, with the similar 
disinflationary action which has been taken 
abroad, a very definite stringency has 
developed in the Union, which is reflected in 
a falling-off of business generally and par- 
ticularly a sharp reduction in building 
activity. After the intense development of 
the past ten years a period for consolidation 
may well be beneficial to the Country and 
there is no reason to anticipate that the 
monetary restraints will be carried further 
than to secure this. Thus, while 1956 may 
not be as commercially active and prosperous 
as the past few years, the difference is not 
likely to be great and the general level of 
trade may well be maintained. 


On the long-term prospects, there are a 
number of factors that promise both protec- 
tion against any serious recession and power- 
ful aid to a fresh forward movement in the 
future. The output of gold rose during the 
past year from £164.6 million to £182.38 
million, owing mainly to the development 
of the new mines in the Orange Free State 
and the exports of “ prescribed materials ” 
rose in value from £14.8 million in 1954 to 
£30 million during 1955. The virtually 
certain growth of these two exports, as well 
as the progressive development of other 
mineral and agricultural products, and the 
rise in public savings, are a good augury for 
the future. The financial and economic 
policies followed by the Government and by 
the Reserve Bank have, as in the past, been 
generally conservative and have merited the 
support of the public. 


The main question is whether the political 
and social stresses in the Union, which have 
recently received widespread publicity, will 
interfere with the economic progress of the 
Country. South Africa will still for many 
years require a regular inflow of foreign 
capital for the further development of its 
great natural resources and the possibility of 
obtaining this inflow of capital will depend, 
to a large extent, on maintaining the confi- 
dence of investors in the stability of the 
Country for many years ahead. The solution 
of the problems which face South Africa will 
not be found by the application of doctrinaire 
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principles, of whatever character, without 
regard to the practical requirements of the 
Country, and it may be hoped that in South 
Africa counsels of moderation may prevail 
and that abroad the complexity of its 
problems may become better understood. 
Meanwhile, the political polemics which 
attract so much notice abroad seem to have 
little or no effect on the course of business 
in South Africa. To most people, whether 
European or African, the price of wool or 
cereals is of more importance than any 
political question. None-the-less, for the 
industrialist, the development of the politica’ 
situation, with its effects on labour-manage- 
ment relations, is of great importance. 


THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


The past year was again one of great 
prosperity for the Federation, the total value 
of trade amounting to £310 million, with a 
favourable balance of nearly £40 million. 
This was mainly due to the high prices 
realised by the exports of copper from 
Northern Rhodesia, but there was also an 
improvement 1n both agricultural and mineral 
production in Southern Rhodesia. In Nyasa- 
land results were more patchy, tea and cotton 
doing well but the tobacco crop being short. 
The Building industry is intensely busy in the 
Copperbelt towns and in Salisbury, where 
indeed there has been a major building boom. 
Development in all branches of industry con- 
tinues actively. 


The main problem of the Federation is the 
need of capital to maintain and carry for- 
ward this development. The focal point of 
the Federation’s current programme is the 
Kariba Hydro Electric Scheme, the first 
stage of which is estimated to cost some 
£80 million. To finance this great enterprise, 
which is of vital importance to the Copper- 
belt, loans have been or are being negotiated 
with the International Bank, the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the Common- 
wealth Development Finance Corporation, the 
Copper Mining Groups, the Chartered Com- 
pany, and the Banks. We have participated 
to the extent’of £2 million as a long-term 
investment, and we are also helping to finance 
the contractors for various parts of the 
scheme during the period of construction. 


The Kariba Scheme, however, is only the 
most important of many development projects 
for which the Government is responsible. 
The improvement of the existing railways and 
roads, is almost as urgent a need as the 
provision of power: the Government has 
announced its intention of spending £25 
million on railway expansion during the next 
three years but total requirements for railway 
and road services are likely to be much 
higher. Housing, education, sanitary, and 
other public services for the growing popula- 
tion of the towns will entail further heavy 
demands on Government capital resources. 
There appears to be a significant expansion 
of local savings available for investment and 
the Budget can provide a substantial amount 
for development purposes, but even so, there 
may well remain a gap which can be filled 
only by attracting foreign investors. 


Private enterprise is, of course, responsible 
for much of the development that is taking 
place. In Northern Rhodesia, the Copper 
Companies are showing public spirit and 
foresight in making funds available for a 
number of projects not directly connected 
with their own industry but which ultimately 
will redound to the benefit of the Country. 
The Southern Rhodesian Government is 
sponsoring an industrial plan, involving an 
expenditure of £50 million by private enter- 
prise, including among other projects the 
transfer to private enterprise of the Rhodesian 


Iron and Steel Company with a view to the 
extension of the plant and the expansion of 
its production. There are few countries in 
the world which can offer such rich prospects 
for development as the Federation but, in 
present conditions of monetary stringency, 
the finance may not be readily available. We 
have already had to adopt a selective policy 
in our advance business-6o that we can con- 
tinue to support old business connections and 
meet new calls on us from the most legitimate 
types of business. 


A landmark in the financial organisation 
of the Federation was the inauguration last 
March of the new Central Bank, the Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. On April Ist last 
it took over the functions of the Central 
Africa Currency Board, for which we had 
acted as agents since its establishment 
in 1939, and it is expected to start full opera- 
tions in approximately a year’s time, when 
it will assume responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the public debt and of the Govern- 
ment accounts. This will naturally involve 
the loss to our Bank of certain Government 
balances which we at present hold though 
we should also be relieved of some of the 
calls made upon us by the Government. 
Moreover, under its statute, the new Bank 
has been vested with wide powers to control 
the operations of the Commercial Banks, 
including power to require varying per- 
centages up to 25 per cent of their deposits 
to be kept with it as reserve balances. While 
the requirements of the new Bank must have 
repercussions on the operations of the Com- 
mercial Banks, we are confident that, under 
the guidance of its distinguished Governor, 
Mr A. P. Grafftey-Smith, its powers will be 
used with caution and full consideration given 
to the need for Commercial Bank credit in 
a rapidly developing Country, where capital 
is short, and is likely for many years to 
remain short, of requirements, 


It can be fairly said that the initial period 
of political and economic stocktaking which 
followed the inauguration of the Federation 
is over and that a general feeling of confi- 
dence in its future prevails. Indeed, through- 
out the three territories that comprise the 
Federation, there is now a growing demand 
for the revision of its present cumbrous. and 
costly constitution and for the creation of 
a unitary Dominion, with a single legislature 
and a homogeneous public service. It may 
be hoped that an acceptable settlement of this 
question may eventually be reached. 


Last year I mentioned that our Board 
proposed to extend to the Federation the 
operation of our Development Corporation. 
We found that for this purpose it would 
be necessary to register the Corporation 
separately in each of the three territories and 
to comply with the Company law require- 
ments under two different legal systems. 
While this can be arranged, your Board feel 
that, having regard to the pressure on our 
resources for normal banking business, it is 
advisable to defer action until we can see 
more clearly what our position will be when 
the Central Bank begins to function and, in 
the meantime, we hope that the legal require- 
ments may be simplified. 


EAST AFRICA 


In Kenya, the Mau Mau rising has now 
been reduced to a few scattered gangs in the 
forests, though the problem of dealing with 


the internees, numbering about 40,000, 
remains. In Uganda, there is a disquieting 
element of latent political friction, but, 
generally speaking, law and order now prevail 
throughout the three territories and the 
development of public works continues apace. 


The first development programme of the 
East African Railways and Harbours 
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Administration, amounting to close on £60 


million, is ing completion and the Trans- 
port Advisory Council is recommending a 
loan programme of £34 million for expendi- 
ture in 1958 to 1961. The development of 
Mombasa compares with that of any city in 
Southern Africa and Dar es Salaam is nor 
far behind. The city of Nairobi approved 
last December a capital works programme for 
the next five years, involving £10} million. 
The rate of private industrial development is 
less striking but is being maintained, and 
there is exceptional activity in the building 
industry in all the important centres. 


The past season has been a very good one 
for coffee and a satisfactory one for cotton, 
sisal and other produce. But the bazaar trade 
has been unusually quiet and money is tight 
throughout the territories. There has been 
overstocking but the main cause, particularly 
in Uganda, seems to be that the African ‘s 
not spending so freely as in the past. Whether 
this is due to lower returns to the growers or 
a better appreciation of the value of saving, 
or to other causes, is obscure. The co-opera- 
tive movement shows marked growth but 
needs careful supervision: too many cases 
occur of mismanagement and defalcation 
One of the most successful organisations of 
this kind is the Kilimanjaro Native Co-opera- 
tive Union at Moshi, through which a crop 
of 6,000 tons of first quality Arabica coffee 
is grown and marketed annually. Generally 
speaking, the native population needs a 
great deal more business experience if 
it is to make full use of the Country’s natural 
resources. 


Another factor that cannot be ignored is 
the increasing demand, on the part of native 
organisations, for political rights. In each 
of the East African territories experiments 
are at present being tried with a view to 
giving all races a limited share in the 
responsibilities of Government. The results 
of these experiments will be watched, with 
close interest, by the financial markets. Large 
amounts of capital investment will, for many 
years, be required for the economic develop- 
ment of these great territories and, with the 
credit squeeze operating in the United King- 
dom and a general tendency to tighten up 
credit elsewhere, the prospects of obtaining 
the capital necessary will be greatly influenced 
by the extent to which the political organisa- 
tion promises stability for a long period 
ahead. In these circumstances it is not in 
the interests of the inhabitants of East Africa 
to press for democratic systems of self- 
Government on the European model before 
there is more evidence that they are suffi- 
ciently experienced in political judgment to 
undertake such responsibilities. The wide 
extension of the suffrage is too often regarded 
in the United Kingdom as the panacea for 
all political problems: in East Africa such 
a ‘step at present would, frankly, prejudice 
the prospects of economic development. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In concluding this statement I would again 
pay special tribute to the loyalty and whole- 
hearted support given by the Staff. The 
constant changes in the junior ranks to which 
I have already made reference, and the 
increasing tempo of business activity, p'acc 
a heavy burden on the senior men 4° 
women, and their untiring efforts to [rain 
the younger members and render that degree 
of service which the public have come '0 
expect from our Bank are deserving of spev'a! 
commendation. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business having been ¢u'!y 
transacted, a Special Resolution in conne-- 
tion with the Directorate was passed and 
other following: business approved. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR INDUSTRY 


UNPALATABLE FACTS OF COUNTRY’S GENERAL ECONOMIC 


AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


POSITION IN EXPORT FIELD BEING 


PROGRESSIVELY UNDERMINED 


NEED FOR COURAGEOUS LEADERSHIP BACKED BY 


UNITED NATIONAL EFFORT 


PROVISION OF FINANCE FOR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION A 


MATTER OF URGENCY 


LORD BRUCE ADVOCATES LIMITED DEPARTURE FROM ORTHODOX 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
was held on July 26th in the Conference 
Hall of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. The 
Right Honourable The Viscount Bruce of 
Melbourne, PC, CH, MC, FRS, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 

Although it has been my custom in the 
past to address my remarks on the affairs of 
your Corporation to members at the General 
Meeting, I have thought it desirable this 
year to depart from this practice and to send 


you my comments and observations on the 


results of the year with the accounts, so that 
they may be read together. 


From the Profit and Loss Account you 
will have observed that interest and dividends 
from investments, less interest on advances 
from bankers, together with the surplus on 
realisation of investments, engagement fees 
and other income amount to £983,320 against 
£980,436 twelve months ago. 


On the debit side, administration and other 
expenses—{21,271—and Directors’ Fees— 
£8,000—are virtually unchanged. Taxation 
absorbs £444,799 against £453,483 for the 
previous year. 

The net profit for the year after tax there- 
fore is £509,250—a slight improvement of 
£11,551 as against 1954-55. 


In their report accompanying the accounts 
your Directors recommend payment of a 
dividend of 6 per cent on the paid up share 
capital and have transferred the balance of 
the profits for the year, together with £8,000 
of the balance brought forward from pre- 
vious years, to investment reserve. This 
— a sum of £171,367 to. be carried for- 
ward. 


OBSERVATIONS ON NET PROFIT FIGURE 


T now propose to make a few observations 
with regard to the net profit of £509,250 this 
year against a net profit last year of £497,699. 


Both these results are admirable and 
should cause a certain degree of satisfaction 
to the Shareholders. I feel, however, I 
should give you some explanation of how 
they have been arrived at, so that you will 
not be misled into believing that your Cor- 
Poration is now established on a basis where 
Profits of this magnitude can be confidently 
anucipated in the future. 


If I take the figures for the present year it 
will, I think, make the position clear. 


UK BANKING PRINCIPLES 


Interest and dividends from investments 
less interest on advances from bankers total 
£486,084. During the 15 months prior to 
the end of the financial year under review, 
the bank rate rose from 3} per cent to 54 
per cent. As a result we have had to pay 
a higher rate of interest on our borrowings 
from the Panel of Bankers. This increase, 
however, has not materially affected your 
Corporation as it is our practice to attach to 
our loans rates of interest which fluctuate 
with Bank Rate. 


Such a provision introduces a desirable 
flexibility in that during a period of rising 
rates while protecting our position it brings 
home to our borrowers the hard facts of the 
financial and economic position. On the other 
hand, when rates are falling it gives them the 
benefit of cheaper money. 


While variations in interest rates do not 
for the reason I have given seriously affect 
the Corporation’s profits, the volume of in- 
vestment does. 


DIMINUTION IN VOLUME OF 
INVESTMENTS 


Frdédm the Balance Sheet you will have 
observed that our investments this year stand 
at £41,239,000 as against £53,905,228 twelve 
months ago. 


This reduction took place in the main 
towards the end of our financial year and 
consequently does not materially affect the 
profits. The effect during the next year will 
be more noticeable, although it will be offset 
to some extent by the increase in our future 
commitments—which you will have seen 
from the Balance Sheet stand at £39,632,000 
at March 31, 1956, against £32,752,000 twelve 
months earlier. 


While the margin between the interest we 
receive and the interest we pay is a sub- 
stantial sum for the year it represents a very 
small percentage of the total of our advances. 
This is due to the fact that it is the policy 
of your Directors to keep this margin as low 
as possible during the early days of new 
ventures and the mitial period of expansion 
and development of established ones. 


As you know, under our Charter we can 
only make advances to new projects which 
will be of benefit to the national economy and 
even then only when the required finance 
cannot be obtained from any other source. 
This means that in the initial stages of any 
venture which we are financing it 1s impos- 
sible to determine whether it will succeed 
or not. 

In the event of the venture not achieving 
what was hoped and expected, all we can 


look for is the small margin on the interest 
rate we charge and hope—but with no cer- 
tainty—that we will get our money back. 


In the event, however, of the venture suc- 
ceeding, we feel we are entitled to some 
reasonable return for our courage in provid- 
ing the necessary finance. Broadly we do this 
by attaching conversion rights in the Equity 
of the concern to our loans or by taking 
options to subscribe for shares. 


A NOTE OF WARNING 


It is as a result of this policy that in the 
past two years we have been able to show 
profits of £489,615 and £497,236 respectively 
under the heading of “Surplus on realisa- 
tion of investments, engagement fees and 
other income” although in the latter year 
there is included an amount of {£360,000 
“Retention money” arising from the sale of ~ 
our investment in Petrochemicals a year pre- 
viously—to which I referred in my statement 
at the time. I am pleased to be able to 
report that no defects which the purchasers 
considered chargeable to this account were 
found in the plant at Partington and accord- 
ingly the amount has now been paid over to 
us in full. 


It is to be expected that, profits under this 
heading will fluctuate considerably from year 
to year and it is by the merest coincidence 
that the figures in the Profit and Loss 
Account for the past two years have been 
similar. 

I have gone into this matter at some 
length, because I feel I should utter a word 
of warning as to the possibility of your Board 
being equally successful in the future as in 
the past in this particular field. 


We have also to bear in mind, because of 
the nature of the business your Company was 
created to carry out, the possibility of sub- 
stantial losses, as in the case of the sale of 
our interest in Petrochemicals. This loss, I 
would remind you, we were fortunately able 
to cover and at the moment your Directors 
are satisfied that no special provision is - 
required in respect to any of the existing 
investments and they are therefore shown in 
the Balance Sheet at cost. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


Turning now to the Balance Sheet, the 
effect of the diminution in our volume of 
investments—to which I have referred earlier 
—has been to reduce our borrowings from 
the Banks. This, by accident and not by 
design, has been in line with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s credit squeeze. Why I 
say “ not by design” is because in my view 
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it was not and should not be intended to 
curtail our activities which are directed 
towards increasing production and making 
more goods available for export. Even at a 
time of a “credit squeeze.” if such ‘activities 
are not continued it is difficult to see how 
the country will ever emerge from its present 
troubles. 


On this question I have been in continuous 
consultation with the Clearing Bankers and 
the Bank of England. I am happy to report 
that as a result of these discussions an 
arrangement has emerged which meets the 
situation as far as your Corporation is con- 
cerned. 


Additional Speech 
By Chairman 
at the Meeting 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman said : 
This year I have circulated my comments 
and observations on the results with the 
Accounts and shareholders will have had an 
opportunity of considering them. If there 
are any questions, I will be pleased to answer 
them after the resolution for the adoption of 
the Report and Accounts has been submitted. 


It has been my practice in the past at our 
Annual Meeting to make some observations 
on the general economic and financial posi- 
tion of the country. This practice I pro- 
pose to continue on the present occasion. 


In doing so I must make it clear that I 
and I alone am responsible for what I am 
about to say. 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
POSITION 


At each of our Annual General Meetings 
ever the past few years I have expressed 
concern at the economic and financial posi- 
tion of the country. During the past year 
that concern has deepened. The facts of our 
economic and financial position are simple, 
but unfortunately few people seem to grasp 
them. 


In order to provide employment for our 
people and to maintain our standard of living, 
we must have resources sufficient to pay for 
what we have to buy. These resources we 
obtain from the proceeds of our exports, 
visible and invisible and the return upon our 
foreign investments. 


In addition we must also build up our gold 
and dollar reserves to a point adequate to 
meet our obligations to our creditors and the 
Sterling Area and to tide us over a period 
of recession in world trade. 


UNPALATABLE FACTS 


I now propose to examine how far since 
the war we have lived up to these inescapable 
obligations and what are the prospects of our 
doing so in the future. 


First—as to how far between 1945 and 
1955 we have earned sufficient to pay for 
what we have purchased. 


Over that period we have paid to other 
Nations about 9,600 million dollars more 
than we have received. Fortunately over the 
same period we have obtained by way of 
loans and aid from the United States and 
other sources 9,500 million dollars—almost 
the same figure. Without this help we should 
have been bankrupt. 


Thus over the past ten years we have not 
met the first obligation of national economic 
and financial health. 


Second—as to our obligation to build up 
adequate gold and dollar reserves— 


The fact that these reserves were about 91 
million dollars less in June of this year than 
at the end of 1945—despite the very large 
dollar and other loans and grants we have 
received over the past ten years—is evidence 
of how far we have failed to do so. 


These unpalatable facts must I suggest give 
us all furiously to think. They show that 
notwithstanding that the going has been good 
(as I shall show in a minute) we have failed 
since the war even to begin to pay our way 
by our own efforts. 


CAUSE FOR ANXIETY 


When we consider these facts in relation 
to the future and take into account the con- 
ditions that have prevailed over the past ten 
years, it is impossible to avoid a feeling of 
detp anxiety and even of serious alarm. 


Exports have been and will continue to 
be the vital need of the economy of these 
Islands. Since the war we have progressively 
expanded them to the point where they are 
some 75 per cent greater in volume than in 
1939. Notwithstanding this and bearing in 
mind that we have during the period depre- 
ciated the value of the £ sterling we have— 
as I have already shown—needed loans and 
aid to the extent of 9,500 million dollars to 
keep our economy on what might be 
described as an “even keel.” 


In the future we cannot expect nor would 
we desire to obtain the same measure of 
financial aid that we have received over the 
past ten years. This means that we have 
not only to maintain our exports but we must 
substantially increase them. 


PAST FAVOURABLE 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


In considering the prospects of achieving 
this, it is desirable that we should examine 
the circumstances that have prevailed during 
the period in which we have achiéved our 
expansion in volume of some 75 per cent, the 
present position and the conditions that are 
likely to prevail in the years to come. 


First, dealing with the past: 


In the immediate postwar period we had 
a sellers’ market, while the world restocked, 
re-equipped and restored war devastation. 
Just when this sellers’ market looked like 
ending, we received a new stimulus from the 
expansion of armaments and stock piling con- 
sequent on the Korean war. 


Now that stimulus has gone and we are 
facing a buyers’ market in which the com- 
petition increases every day. 


We must therefore recognise that the ex- 
pansion in exports that we have achieved 
was accomplished under favourable circum- 
stances. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROBABLE 
TRENDS 


We must also consider the present position 
and future probable trends in considering 
the possibility of achieving the further ex- 
pansion that is essential. Such an examina- 
tion does not give very encouraging results. 


Our greatest competitors in the export 
market today are the United States, Western 
Germany and Japan. Probably Western 
Germany is the best country to take as an 
example of what we are up against: 


Before the war Britain and Germany each 
had roughly a 20 per cent share in the world’s 
exports of manufactured goods. 


In 1951 the UK share of world trade was 
22 per cent and Germany had built up its 
share to 10 per cent. 


In the years 1952 and 1953 our export 
declined and there is little doubt Pre grr 
decline was due in considerable measure to 
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the increasing competition of Western 
Germany. 


In 1955—which was a good export year— 
our position showed no signs ‘of improve- 
ment. The UK share of world trade had 
declined to 20 per cent and Germany’s shar: 
had expanded to 15 per cent. 


In Germany retail prices rose much les; 
during 1955 than they did in Britain and 
Germany’s industrial production went up 17 
per cent as against 6 per cent in the UK. 


Whilst I have taken Germany as an 
example, we are of course also faced with 
the competition of the United States and 
Japan in world markets. 


The position in 1955 in these countrie; 
was much the same as in Germany. In both 
production rose to a greater extent than in 
Britain. Retail prices remained static in 
USA and fell by one per cent in Japan— 
against a rise of 4 per cent in this country 
In so far as figures for 1956 are available, 
they indicate a continuance of this trend. 


The broad picture is shown by the fact 
that in 1955 our exports went up by some 
7 per cent, those of the United States by 
about 9 per cent, those of Germany by about 
17 per cent and those of Japan by about 
27 per cent. 


In face of these facts is it possible to 
escape the conclusion that our position in the 
export market of the world is being pro- 
gressively undermined ? 


“WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT IT?” 


May it not be that we are seeing the firsc 
fruits of this in the recession that has taken 
place initially in the Textile Trade of Lanca- 
shire and more recently in the Motorcar 
Industry. May not this recession be 
followed in other industries unless we take 
steps to meet the position ? What are we 
doing about it ? 


The first and fundamental task must be 
to contain our domestic inflation. Until a 
stop can be put to the continual rise of costs 
and prices, we will lose ground to other 
nations whose inflation is less violent. 


To do this the Government, on whom the 
primary responsibility rests, appears to hav: 
put its trust to a great extent in monetary 
measures, such as increased interest rates, 
the credit squeeze and other financial pres- 
sures—apparently believing that the position 
can be restored in this way. 


Such action is valuable and essential but I 
do not believe that a diminution in spending 
by the public and the making of more goods 
available for export will by itself provide the 
solution of the problems that confront us. 


NEED FOR CHANGE OF HEART 


If we are to overcome our difficulties and 
place this Nation again upon a sound 
economic foundation, we have to bring about 
a change of heart and a realisation of the 
need in our own and the Nation’s interest 
to give of our best and to impose upon our- 
selves a self discipline. 


This applies equally to those who control, 
direct and manage our industries and to the 
workers. In respect to management, the 
going has been too good. Full order books 
and high and easily earned profits tend to 
create an atmosphere of complacency and 
slackness. A touch of adversity will quickly 
bring home the need for better and more 
dynamic direction and control of their activ!- 
ties. In respect to the workers, it appears 
to me that we are faced with a psychological 
problem. 


This has been much better expressed than 
I can hope to put it by Sir James Turner, 
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‘he President of the National Farmers’ 
inion, when he said: 


“In my view the lem of inflation 
vill never be so and this national 
economic disease will never be cured unless 
-nd until someone tells the patient its real 
eriousness and what is certain to happen 
‘o him if a major operation is not per- 
formed, and performed skilfully and 
quickly. 

“Tt is my deep and sincere conviction 
chat the truth, however unpalatable, needs 
to be laid bare to the people of the country. 
The wartime catch-phrase ‘Britain can 
take it’ remains true today—but only if 
her people are told what they must take, 
and why.” 


That is only another way of saying that 
we have to take drastic action to meet the 
 rcumstances we are up against; that the 
people have to understand the reasons for 
the taking of such action, and that the sup- 
port of the people has to be obtained if that 
action is to be successful. 


TELL THE PEOPLE THE TRUTH 


There are many politicians, trade union 
leaders and employers who realise « that 
drastic action is necessary, but maintain that 
it is not possible to make the people generally 
understand the need and obtain their 
support. 

This view is understandable, but in my 
opinion it constitutes an abdication of leader- 
ship. I am convinced that the people would 
respond to bold and courageous action. 


We have today full employment, higher 
wages, better living conditions and more ex- 
tensive social services than we have ever 
known. 

In these circumstances it is natural that 
ordinary men and women view with suspicion 
exhortations— 


to work harder ; 

to refrain from wage demands which the 
worker regards as his just due in face of 
the rising cost of living ; 

to accept automation, which he feels will 
deprive him or his fellow worker of his 
job ; and 

to accept without demur transference of 
employment from the place where he 
has probably at long last established a 
home. 


All these things, however, I am convinced 
he would accept, once he realised how serious 
is the crisis-we are up against and that unless 
he did we and he would almost inevitably 
be faced with unemployment, lower wages, 
a reduced standard of living and restricted 
social services. 


How are these things to be brought home 
to our people ? 


In considering ways and means by which 
this can be done it is essential to recognise 
that politics do not enter into the matter. 

It is simply a matter of making every 
section of the nation realise that the economic 
and social progress we have striven for and 
.ccomplished over the years is in dire peril 
and that we can only avert disaster by 
courageous leadership, backed by a united 
national effort equal to that of the war. 


To achieve this, politicians of all parties, 
trade union leaders and employers must unite 
in telling the people the truth. 


To this end every available means—such 
as thé press, radio and television—must be 
employed. 


If this were done I am convinced the posi- 
tion would be dramatically transformed and 
I for one would be confident of the future 


—for I believe the British people still have 
those qualities of character, courage and 
determination which have in the past led the 
world in peace and war. 


_In this new atmosphere a great responsi- 
bility will rest_ on the shoulders of our 
political, industrial and financial leaders. 


THE FINANCIAL FIELD 


I do not propose to dwell on the many 
political and industrial problems which will 
have to be faced. There are, however, a few 
observations I desire to make in respect to 
the financial field. 


In this changing world it is essential that 
we should keep our minds flexible and that 
we should be prepared to adopt new and 
possibly somewhat unorthodox methods of 
dealing with the problems that it brings in 
its train. 


This need was admirably dealt with by 
Sir George Erskine in his Presidential 
Address to the Institute of Bankers last year. 


In that address he pointed to the necessity 
for capital investment on an ever ascending 
scale in what has been described as “the 
second industrial revolution.” He then 
brilliantly surveyed the past history of indus- 
trial investment, the present position and put 
forward many practical suggestions as to the 
course we should follow in the. future. 


These suggestions will inevitably lead to a 
considerable measure of controversy. 


If we are to compose these differences and 
arrive at wise decisions, it appears to me 
essential that the whole of the financial pro- 
blems that confront us should be examined 
and reported upon by a group of the best 
brains available, representative of the different 
shades of thought on these complex 
questions, 


The only way in which I can see that this 
could be done would be by the appointment 
of a Committee similar to the one which pro- 
duced what is known as the Macmillan 
Report. I make the suggestion that this 
should be done. A Committee inevitably 
takes time to arrive at its conclusions and 
make its report. 


AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


There is, however, one matter that brooks 
no delay. It is the need to provide for 
financing expansions and developments in 
Industry which are vital to the national 
economy. 


An outstanding example is in respect to 
Steel. This ‘industry is now organised in a 
manner which, while preserving the best in 
private enterprise, safeguards the interests of 
the public and ensures its development and 
expansion being in line with the national 
economic policy. 

The industry as it is now constituted has 
formulated plans which involve capital ex- 
penditures running into tens of millions of 
pounds over the next few years. 


The greater part of the required finance 
will ae forthcoming from the individual 
resources of the many Companies concerned. 
It is impossible to determine with certitude 
at the inception of the programme the balance 
that will be required from outside sources. 
Equally it is impossible to say with pre- 
cision in advance when and for what period 
it will be needed. 


Some may be required as temporary 
finance, to be repaid out of subsequent earn- 
ings. Some may be required as permanent 
capital, the advance being repaid as and 
when it is possible to place obligations or 
shares with the market. 
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Consequently before the programme can 
be set in motion arrangements must be made 
to ensure that the whole of the capital in- 
volved will be available as and when 
required. 


FIXED TERM LOANS 


The scale under modern conditions on 
which finance is required to cover future 
planning has now reached the point where 
only the Banks command the necessary 
resources. 


This fact is being increasingly recognised. 
In America the Banks now grant what are 
called “term credits” and facilities of a 
similar character are provided by many 
Banks on the Continent. 


These arrangements undoubtedly conflict 
with the principles on which the UK Banks 
have been so firmly and successfully estab- 
lished and I would not put forward any 
suggestion for a modification of those prin- 
ciples if I thought it would in any way 
impair the strength, stability and flexibility 
of our banking system. 


Nevertheless, by virtue of the very strength 
which they have achieved and in view of the 
need to cover the finance required for expan- 
sions and developments in industry vital to 
our national economy, I believe they would 
be well advised to consider the desirability 
of a limited departure from their existing 
practice. 

This is neither the time nor the place at 
which to make detailed proposals regarding 
this suggestion but in broad terms it is my 
considered opinion that the Banks might well 
examine the possibility of granting fixed term 
loans for this purpose, with a maximum of 
five to ten years, to an aggregate amount 


limited to some proportion of their total 
advances, 


Such loans should be strictly confined to 
objectives designed to benefit. the national 
economy and conditioned that) the required 
finance could not be obtained through any 
of the existing channels. 


Should the Banks see fit to adopt the 
suggestion I have made, an immediate ques- 
tion arises as 10 how they would put it into 
operation. 


I think the practical method would be for 
the Banks as a whole to operate through a 
chosen instrument. 


It is a little embarrassing for me to speak 
on this point as I might well be accused of 
pressing the claims of your Corporation to 
be the chosen instrument. I feel, however, 
that the matter is so important that I do not 
propose to allow this consideration to weigh 
with me. 


The question is one for the Banks to decide 
but I am confident that should they desire 
the co-operation of your Corporation it 
would be your wish that it should be 
afforded to the fullest possible extent. 


Finally, gentlemen, I desire once again to 
express my deep sense of gratitude to my 
fellow Directors for the unfailing help and 
support they have given to me. I would also 
like to express our thanks to our General 
Manager, Mr G. S. Nelson, for the invaluable 
work he has done for the Corporation, and to 
pay a sincere tribute to our Secretary and our 
very small but increasingly competent staff. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 6 per cent was declared. 


The retiring directors, Sir Charles D. 
Ellis, FRS, and Sir Findlater Stewart, GCB, 
GCIE, CSI, were re-elected ; the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, was duly fixed, and 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for his conduct 
of the meeting. 
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F.M.C.—a new approach to Meat Marketing 


PLANNED IMPROVEMENTS 
GIVING SATISFACTION 





NEW fleet of hygienic transport vehicles, better slaughter-houses and meat sales 
depots, and more efficient use of by-products are among the improvements 
made by the Fatstock Marketing Corporation during the past year — its second 


year of operation. 


FMC, as a Company limited by guarantee, was established by the Farmers’ 
Unions of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ulster to operate on a commercial 
basis from the end of meat rationing in July 1954.- Operating as a producers’ 
marketing organisation it offers farmers an alternative to the auction yards in 


the marketing of their stock for meat. 


Mr. Owen R. Guard, Chairman of the Corporation, at a meeting of members 
held at Victoria Halls, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, on Tuesday 24th July, 
in the submission of his report on activities for the year ended March 30th, 1956, 
expressed confidence that FMC, as buyers of fatstock, processors and distributors 
of meat, is giving satisfaction to both farmers and butchers. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Trading profit for the year of £561,012 shows 
a substantial increase over the preceding period 
and, after provision for depreciation and 
taxation, has enabled a general reserve to be 
started. Although this has been a worthy 
achievement for an infant organisation, the 
Corporation is not complacent. Its profit last 
year on the turnover of £107 millions repre- 
sented only 1}d. in every £1. FMC has now 
to consolidate its gains and also steadily 
increase its throughput and operational 
efficiency to ensure long-term success for the 
organisation. In common with other com- 
mercial concerns this will have to be achieved 
against rising costs and falling market realisa- 
tions. ** Nevertheless, in the knowledge that 
FMC has a lot of loyal members, we are 
confident,” said Mr. Guard, “that the 
Corporation will continue to progress.” 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Plans are now complete for slaughter-houses 
capable of operating at full efficiency, for a 
series of effectively sited meat sales depots, 
and for an immediate doubling of a fleet of 
meat transport vehicles with the highest 
standards of hygiene. These plans envisage 
the expenditure over the next few years of 
£34 millions. To begin this development, 
permanent capital becomes necessary and 
H.M. Treasury has sanctioned a note issue 
to FMC’s members of £500,000. 


CAPITAL ISSUE 


This first issue will be made in unsecured 
notes redeemable in 1976 or before and will 
bear interest at a fixed rate of 54 per cent. An 
additional interest of up to 44 per cent may 
be payable depending on the distribution of 


any bonus by the Corporation to its members. 
The amount of a bonus distributable to note- 
holders will not exceed 174 per cent of the 
total bonus sum, the remaining 82} being 
distributed to producers in proportion to the 
value of their transactions with the Corpora- 
tion during the period. Notes will be issued in 
multiples of £10, and allotted up to a maximum 
of £500 to any one member. Application 
forms will be distributed during October to 
the Corporation’s members. 








BY-PRODUCTS 


The Corporation’s fixed assets have doubled 
during the year and now stand at £1 million. 
A further fifteen businesses have been pur- 
chased, mostly in the field of by-products. 
The activities of the holding company, FMC 
Products Ltd., are being expanded to provide 
a comprehensive and more profitable service, 
for FMC believes the farmer is entitled to 
the maximum benefit obtainable from the 
whole of his product. 





IMPORTS 


The Corporation is conscious of the dangerous 
Situation that can arise for British fatstock 
producers if the unrestricted import of meat 
from the Argentine returns nearer to its pre- 
wat proportions. FMC, which finds the 
handling of some imported meat essential to 
the sales end of its marketing operations, has 
taken the initiative in arranging talks this 
summer with the two New Zealand meat pro- 
ducing co-operatives with which it has been 





associated during the past two seasons. The 
final outcome should enable FMC to handle 
an increased share of the New Zealand meat 
trade to the resultant benefit of both the 
Commonwealth and U.K. producers. 





THE FUTURE 


FMC is fully aware of the importance of its 
stock procurement policies. While procure- 
ment and movement of stock and meat must 
be based on a national plan, actual operations 
will continue to be influenced by local con- 
ditions and requirements. 

Initially the Corporation was optimistic 
enough to believe that its basic requirements 
of stock would come from its members with- 
out the need for an elaborate and costly pro- 
curement organisation. It is apparent now 
that as much effort as has been needed for 
selling the meat is also necessary to secure 
suitable offerings of stock. 


RR 


Nevertheless, for those farmers who have 
confidence over a steady period that FMC 
is the right outlet for their stock — not just 4 
convenience for a part of it or on occasions 
— FMC is confident that it will provide 4 
greater and better service. 5 

FMC is a farmers’ organisation, with ‘'s 
capital, profits, and reserves belonging to '\s 
producers. By its operation every fatstock 
producer is benefiting indirectly, if not direct!y 
Now, the progressive producer will be able ‘o 
confirm his support of producer controllcd 
marketing by investment in the organisatioa 
established for him. 


From August 7th FMC continues its further endeavours from Agriculture House — the new London 
headquarters building of the N.F.U. of England and Wales —and therefore with a new address of: 


THE FATSTOCK MARKETING CORPORATION LIMITED 


25 KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - 





S.W.1. 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER EMPHASISES IMPORTANCE 
OF THE KARIBA PROJECT 


URGENT NEED FOR BETTER AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Limited, will be held on August 15th in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman,® Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the annual report 
end accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 

The price of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange rose by over £100 per ton during 
the company’s last financial year, to the peak 
figure of £436 in March, 1956, with an aver- 
age of £370 for the year. Since then the fall 
in price has been even more marked and 
prices under £300 per ton were recorded. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR 


I believe that there is reason to hope that 
such wide fluctuations in price will not recur 
and that the market will settle down at a 
level which will satisfy consumers and also 
provide a fair margin of profit to producers. 
We cannot reasonably base our expectations 
on a return to the peak prices reached in 
the first months of 1956. In the circum- 
stances, the year under review must be re- 
garded as exceptional but, from our com- 
panys point of view, the high profits were 
most propitious in that we were able to 
recommend dividends totalling 30s. net after 
providing £3 million for capital expenditure 
and transferring £3,500,000 to general 
reserve. We regard this reserve appropria- 
tion as desirable, in view of the commit- 
ments we have undertaken to assist the Gov- 
ernment with loans for the general develop- 
memt of the Federation, including in particu- 
lar the Kariba project. 


The importance to the Federation as a 
whole, and the copper mining companies in 
particular, of the Kariba hydro-electric pro- 
ject cannot be over-emphasised, and I am 
therefore happy that the Federal Govern- 
ment has, with our help, been able to raise 
the large amount required to build the dam 
and equip the first phase of the power station 
there. Had there been any obstacle to pro- 
ceeding with this undertaking, alternative 
means of providing this essential power at 
considerable cost would have been the sole 
responsibility of the copper mining com- 
panies. Strict adherence to the programme 
of construction for Kariba clearly remains 
of the utmost importance. 


Should there be any delay in the delivery 

of power from this source beyond the begin- 
ning of 1960, there will be a rapidly increas- 
ing shortage of power on the Copperbelt and 
production of copper might have to be cur- 
ailed. It is on the strength of receiving 
power from Kariba early in 1960 that the 
new mines on the Copperbelt are being 
equipped and the mining programme at your 
mine is being planned. 


PROGRESS EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 


Meanwhile, progress made in connection 
with the importation of power from the 
Belgian Congo has exceeded our expectations 
and it is now confidently anticipated that 


supplies will be forthcoming from this source 
before the end of 1956, which is some 
months earlier than was originally planned. 
This achievement reflects great credit on 
both Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
and Rhodesia Congo Border Power Cor- 
poration. 


Training of African employees to fill the 
24 categories of jobs handed over by Euro- 
pean employees in terms of the Advance- 
ment agreement signed in September, 1955, 
has proceeded satisfactorily, and we contem- 
plate that this first phase of advancement 
will be completed before the end of the 
present financial year when about 185 
Africans will have taken up advanced posi- 
tions on our property. 


I am convinced that we have made the 
correct decision in proceeding with the 
gradual advancement of our African em- 
ployees, and we think the agreement reached 
is being implemented at a pace which meets 
the reasonable aspirations of the Africans 
and is at the same time compatible with the 
efficient conduct of operations. I sincerely 
trust that our European employees, who 
have so far readily conceded the wisdom of 
this advancement policy, will continue to 
co-operate im carrying it out, and will not 
be over-hasty in judging the results. 
Similarly, I trust that those Africans who 
are placed in advanced jobs will readily 
accept their new responsibilities and demon- 
strate the same integrity and loyalty as we 
expect from our European employees. 


NEED FOR AFRICAN 
EDUCATION 


Advancement inevitably creates demands 
for increasing amenities so that community 
life can keep pace with economic progress. 
We have accordingly been examining the re- 
quirements of the African community on the 
Copperbelt, and have reached the conclu- 
sion that urgent attention should be given 
to improving African education, which, we 
think, is inadequate in present circumstances. 
While, naturally, the major responsibility 
must rest on the Government, which we are 
confident is doing its best to keep pace with 
the rapidly expanding need, we are also of 
the opinion that the copper mining com- 
panies should accept a share of the responsi- 
bility for dealing with a situation which has 
largely been occasioned by the expansion of 
their operations. We are, accordingly, 
examining the whole question to see in what 
way and to what extent we can help. 


I should like to pay tribute to the general 
manager and his staff on the mine, who have 
rendered valuable service in a particularly 
important year when the preparations for 
opencast mining called for additional efforts 
from employees. Close attention has been 
given to developments at the mine by the 
company’s consulting engineers, Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa, 
Limited, who since January 1, 1956, have 
been providing their services to the company 
from their office in Salisbury... This arrange- 
ment is already proving beneficial not only 
in that the consulting engineers are now so 
auth closer to the Copperbelt but also be- 
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cause of the advantages of their office being 
in the capital of the Federation. 


It was with regret that the board accepted 
the resignation of Mr H. E. Nelems, our 
general manager since September 1, 1954, 
He carries with him to Canada our thanks 
for his outstanding services to us and our 
best wishes in his new position. I am happy 
to welcome as his successor Mr Lawrence 
Allen, whose record of service on the 
Copperbelt, latterly as manager of Rhokana 
Corporation, fits him admirably for his 
new task. 





The report and accounts have been posted 
to all stockholders. Other persons who are 
interested may obtain copies from the Head 
Office of the Company, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia, or from the Transfer Offices at 
44 Main Street, fFohannesburg, or 40 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 





VENT-AXIA 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED SALES 
EXPANSION 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Vent-Axia Limited was held on July 25th in 
London, Mr J. C. Akester (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is pleasing to report continued progress 
during the past year resulting in a Group 
Trading Profit of £212,963, which is £54,617 
higher than last year. The Net Group Profit 
after providing taxation of £111,902 was 
£101,061, an increase of £27,641. Net assets 
of the Group are £65,504 higher at £352,633 
and Current Assets exceed Current Liabili- 
ties by £348,412. The Directors recommend 
payment of a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 65 per cent, less tax, making 95 per 
cent, less tax, for the year, compared with 
85 per cent last year. 


Sales of Vent-Axia units have again in- 
creased throughout the year and the upward 
trend has continued during the first quarter 
of the present financial year. Exports, which 
already represent a very reasonable propor- 
tion of the total turnover, have also improved 
and should continue to do so, as the poten- 
tial market abroad is even greater than at 
home. Twenty years ago we created some- 
thing new, something different in the field of 
ventilation and our faith in the future is 
stronger than ever. 


In recent months we have been faced with 
further substantial rises in the cost of 
materials, wages and overheads; neverthe- 
less, we have again decided against increasing 
the prices of our equipment, relying instead 
on our ability to absorb them by increased 
sales. We believe the demand for Vent-Axia 
at home and abroad will continue to grow 
and we shall do all we can to encourage and 
meet it by gradually enlarging and improving 
our organisation and the products we sell. 

Our subsidiary Company, Axia Fans 
Limited, based largely on the requirements 
of all classes of the Shipping Industry, has 
made a substantial contribution to the im- 
proved results. The Company has pro- 
gressed favourably both in the volume and 
responsibility of the work undertaken and 
the goodwill of our customers. The turn- 
over and profit increased during the past year 
and the value and number of contracts in 
hand are higher than ever before and such as 
to give every confidence in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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- BRITISH SUGAR 


CORPORATION 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


SIR ALAN SAUNDERS’S ADDRESS 


The twentieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of British Sugar Corporation, 
Limited, was held on July 24th in London, 
Sir Alan Saunders, OBE (chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman for the year 
ended March 31, 1956: 


In striking contrast to last year the weather 
was kind and the beet crop was harvested 
and delivered to the factories under almost 
ideal conditions. This year 43 per cent of 
the total crop was harvested by machine and 
in some areas as much as 65 per cent was so 
harvested, thus demonstrating the great value 
of the mechanical harvesting demonstrations 
which we have for many years undertaken in 
conjunction with the Sugar Beet Research 
and Education Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Such results are most gratifying and we are 
now concentrating our attention on making 
similar improvements in the Spring work. 
Our seed suppliers are producing rubbed 
and graded seed expressly for this purpose 
and we have every confidence that in due 
course a substantial amount of the Spring 
work will be mechanised. 


CROP ABOVE AVERAGE 


The total amount of the crop, the quality 
and condition of which was above average, 
was 4,555,938 tons and the average yield per 
acte was 11.27 tons, both of which were the 
third best in our history. Indeed, one fac- 
tory which normally has a high average yield, 
had, this year a record figure for this country 
of 15.17 tons per acre. 


We produced in terms of white sugar 
620,317 tons and the production of our by- 
products was 282,517 tons of pulp and 
214,006 tons of molasses. There was an 
increasing demand for dried pulp and owing 
to the favourable season the crowns and 
leaves which remained on the fields after the 
beets were harvested were of greater advan- 
tage than usual to the growers. As one 
normally expects in a dry season, the sugar 
— of the beets was slightly higher than 
usual. 


PREVIOUS RECORDS EXCEEDED 


In such favourable circumstances our fac- 
tories were ensured of a plentiful supply of 
beets of excellent quality and in exceptionally 
clean condition, and this, coupled with 
increased operating efficiency, erabled us to 
slice the. beets at a daily average of 45,651 
tons. This exceeds all previous records by 
10 per cent and is almost half as much again 
as our daily slice in 1944-45. Notwith- 
standing this speeding up, the accepted 
loss of sugar during the manufacturing 
process was the lowest in the history of the 
Corporation. 


We are thus reaping the benefit of our 
Reconstruction Programme and our factory 
staffs were able to take the fullest advantage 


of the good conditions and improve. their 
efficiency. 


We have extended the efficiency barometer, 
to show this year’s results and it is pleasing 
to see that apart from the improvement in 
slice which I have already mentioned, the 
labour required to work a ton of beet has 
been further reduced by. 10 per cent and the 


economy in coal usage represents a saving 
of a further 15,000 tons of coal. 

The modernisation of our plant continues 
and during the year we have erected for the 
first time, concrete silos for the storage of 
our sugar and more are being erected this 
year. These silos ensure a high grade pro- 
duct for both bulk and packet delivery of 
sugar and at the same time provide economies 
in bags and labour. Delivery of sugar in 
bulk form to manufacturers and in pre- 
packed form to the general public, has in- 
creased considerably during the year and to 
provide a first class service to the customer, 
we have introduced a number of modern 
vehicles for the transport of sugar by road, 
which, no doubt, many of you will have seen 
in our areas. We have a technical advisory 
service which is available to users of our 
sugar and many leading manufacturers have 
taken advantage of it in solving process 
problems, 


RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 


The results of the year are clearly shown 
in the Accounts, but I think there are two 
items which should be explained to you. 


I told you last year that our major Recon- 
struction Scheme was completed a year ahead 
of time. We must, however, keep our 
factories up to concert pitch and therefore 
we have, during the year, spent a further 
£930,000 on necessary renewals and modern- 
isation, all of which has been provided from 
our own resources. 


It is public knowledge that new legisla- 
tion affecting the Corporation is in progress 
and will involve certain changes in the 
Memorandum and Articles of the Corpora- 
tion. In any such revision it is our inten- 
tion to redraft the Articles to bring them 
up-to-date to comply with various statutes 
and Stock Exchange regulations. An Extra- 
ordinary Meeting will be called in due course 
to adopt them. 


THE SUGAR BILL 


_ When the Sugar Bill had its second read- 
ing last November, during the debate the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
made the following statement: 


“We do not propose to interfere in any 
way with the existing structure of the Sugar 
Corporation. After eighteen years, it has 
shown itself to be an extremely efficient 
organisation. . . . We are also making pro- 
vision to enable Ministers to continue certain 
incentive payments—they may not neces- 
sarily be the same as at present, but the 
principle will be the same—the purpose of 
which is to promote and encourage economy 
and efficiency in the undertaking. It is 
made clear in the Bill that payments of 
this kind will be related to the achievement 


of steadily rising standards of efficiency and 
economy.” 


Thus the fundamental framework of the 
existing arrangements will remain. 


In concluding my review I should like to 
express our thanks to the staffs and em- 
ployees of all our factories and departments, 
to our growers, to the National Farmers’ 
Unions, and to the Government Depart- 
ments, all of whom have helped us so much 
to achieve these satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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TRUST HOUSES 


TOTAL TURNOVER SUBSTANTIALLY 
INCREASED 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meetinz 
of Trust Houses Limited was held on July 
20th at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Stree, 
London, W. 


Captain A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, th- 
chairman, presided, and in the course of h.. 
speech said: This is the fifty-third annu.! 
general meeting of your company, and | 
think I can today claim that from sma! 
beginnings it has eloped into a large and 
widespread undertaking. 

Our trading profit has fallen slightly on 
1955 figures, but after taxation there is an 
increased profit of £9,400. $ 


We propose to pay the same dividend a; 
last year, and after making the same appro- 
priation to our reserve for improvement and 
development of properties as last year and 
making good the deficiency disclosed by th: 
quinquennial valuation of the head office staf 
superannuation fund we shall carry forward 
£121,506, against £103,326 brought in. 

Our fixed assets all show an increase dur- 
ing the year, which is largely accounted for 
by the acquisition of new houses and ») 
extensions and development of old propertic. 


The capital profit on the houses which we 
have sold, £97,675, has been transferred to 
capital reserve. 


The purchase of new properties has natur- 
ally reduced our cash balance, but I think I 
can report that the money has been we!l! 
invested. 


The houses purchased since the end of the 
war are now showing a satisfactory overall 
teturn on the capital invested and we have 
every reason to expect that similar results 
will soon be forthcoming from more recent 
acquisitions, : 


EVER-INCREASING EXPENSES 


I am glad to be able to tell you that our 
total turnover for the year under revicw 
shows a substantial increase over 1955, but 
unfortunately greater turnover in our busines» 
does not always mean greater profits, due | 
the ever-increasing expenses. We try to keep 
our prices low, and give real value for moncy, 
and I claim, and I think you will agree, (ho! 
we succeed, but our costs, as I say, are con 
stantly rising and it might interest you [0 
know that our expenditure out of revenue {0° 
the improvement and maintenance of your 
properties has averaged over the last three 
years well over £600,000 a year. This bu»: 
ness of yours is now a large and complicate 
one, and with the ever-changing position, 
requires constant vigilance and great attention 
to detail and I can assure you that you! 
managing director, Captain McCallum, * 
assisted by his loyal and efficient staff, has 19 
arduous and difficult task to perform. 


No doubt you would like me to say som: 
thing about the prospects for the cur 
year. I am not one to prophesy. Times ' 
very difficult, but I can tell you that 
turnover to date has been well maintaince 


I should like to pay tribute to all tho» 
head office and in our houses throughou' 
country, for without their loyal co-ope:: 
your company could not continue to pro 
I feel quite sure you will join with ™ 
thanking them one and all for their effor' 

The report and accounts were unanime 
adopted and the final dividend of 5 pe: 
on the Ordinary and Deferred shares, ™: 
9 per cent for the year, was approved. 


j 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Ironfounders Limited was held 
on July 26th in London, Mr James Shaw 
(ihe Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Our trading profits for the year, before 
charging depreciation and certain other 
expenses, amount to £2,464,959. After pro- 
viding for depreciation, debenture interest, 
Directors’ fees and commission, and bringing 


in investment income our profits are 
£2,160,731, of which Taxation absorbs 
£1,157,383. 


Our net profit for the year is £926,512, 
against {1,092,563 in 1955, but the retention 
in subsidiary companies, of only £15,246 
against £154,531 last year, leaves available in 
the Parent Company £911,266. We have 
appropriated £471,920 to the General 
Reserve, making the figure on the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet {2 million. We are 
recommending the payment of the same final 
ordinary dividend as last year, making with 
the interim and with the Preference divi- 
dends a total distribution of £425,534. The 
balance retained both in the Parent Company 
and in Subsidiaries is £717,624. 

The capital employed in the Group now 
exceeds £10 million, and the returns to the 
Ordinary Shareholder on his share of the 
capital employed is 7.9 per cent. 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


The financial results reflect a year of pro- 
gress in manufacturing operations but less 
favourable trading conditions. Increases in 


labour and material costs, with the policy of 
price restraint in the background, have 
limited the profitability of our operations. 
Good labour relations and adequate material 


supplies were maintained throughout the 
period. 


Our main output consists of castings 
for the building industry and items of 
domestic equipment ; we also do a substan- 
tial amount of business supplying hotels with 
catering equipment. 

The chief products are: Rainwater and 
Soil Goods, Baths, Cooking and Heating 
Equipment, Gas Appliances, Electric 
Cookers and Fires, Oil-Fired Appliances, 
Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment and Leisure 
Kitchen Equipment. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


We have made considerable efforts this 
year to increase our export trade, but in 
many countries we are severely handicapped 
by import restrictions due to exchange diffi- 
culties. We succeeded in building up a 
worth-while trade in cast iron pipes with the 
West Coast of the USA, but unfortunately 
an adverse decision by the Anti-Dumping 
Commission has severely restricted this trade. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS PROPRIETARY 
LIMITED, AUSTRALIA 


The new Melbourne foundry is now 
virtually completed. For some months we 
have been assembling cookers sent out in 
parts from this country, and the cooker 
assembly shop as a result is now working 
efficiently ; we melted metal for the first time 
on May 17th. In all we have invested about 
£14 million sterling in this project. To 
operate in Australia on the scale this implies 
is a cansiderable undertaking, and we must 
expect some time to elapse before we get an 
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adequate return on this investment though 
we are in no doubt about the long tefm 
merits of the enterprise. 


DURBAN FALKIRK IRON COMPANY (PTY.) 
LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICA 


This Company has again had a very 
successful year, but since the end of the year 
trading has become somewhat more difficult 
as the result of financial restrictions in the 
Union. Both the Durban and Newcastle 
Works have been extended, and we can 
expect good results from this Company as 
soon as trade improves. 


OUTLOOK 


All Shareholders know that our business is 
to supply the building trade, and that our 
fortunes depend largely upon the demand 
for new homes and the replacement of 
domestic equipment in others. We have had 
several years of increasing prosperity, but 
we are bound at any time to be seriously 
affected should there be a major reduction 
in the programme for house-building. We 
do not anticipate the maintenance of this 
programme at the level of 300/350,000 
houses a year, but we have in this country 
some millions of inferior dwellings which 
will have to be replaced over the next ten 
or twenty years, and if this national problem 
is dealt with by both Government and indus- 
try in a statesmanlike way the replacement of 
these houses will more than make up for any 
reduction in the programme for additional 
housing. 


Your Company will continue the propa- 
ganda it began with the film “ The Stockton 
Test,” to spread knowledge of the Govern- 
ment grants available for the rehabilitation 
of old property and to show the value to the 
nation of their wider use. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














WACTRIC Ltd. 


ITS SUBSIDIARIES 











AND 
Issued Share Capital— 
300,000, 6°, £1 Cum. Pref. £ 
; te a ae alle a 300,000 
1,200,000, 5/- Ordinary 
RS Oe 300,000 
600,000, 5/-‘A’ (Non-Voting) 
tatcton sxe dase 150,000 
750,000 
Capital Reserves ........... 194,507 
Undistributed Profits (detailed 
Sh Se re 122,415 
Reserve for Future Tax..... 259,173 
1,326,095 
Current Liabilities .......... 1,442,388 
£2,768,483 
Taxation on the Profits of 
PE Mics ic pus eseces cs 295,377 
Taxation adjustment on pre- 
WE GS ats cei cass 6,348 
Amount capitalised (including 
a Se ee 298,812 
Preference Share Dividend (/ess 
Neen ihc tances 5,175 
Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary 
Share Dividend at 174% 
SS eee 45,281 
650,993 
Balance Carried Forward... . 122,415 
£773,408 
The above figures are extracted 
3ist March, 1956, presented 





from the Accounts for the Financial Year ended 
to the 22nd Annual General Meeting of the Company 
held on 20th July, 1956. 





Fixed Assets (Plant and Pro- P £ 
perty) at cost ..........-. 799,444 
Less : Depreciation written off 311,664 
487,780 


Current Assets— 
(Debtors, Stocks and Cash) 2,280,703 


£2,768 ,483 

Net Profit for the Year 1955/56 539,583 

Provisions — een — 10,838 
Balance brought forward from 

fast JOOP... ps. ccccccccece 222,987 

£773,408 











HENDERSON’S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, was 
held on July 24th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Dealing first with the Company’s own 
Accounts, you will have noted that the profit, 
before taxation, amounted to £88,225, as com- 
pared with £77,508. From this sum has to be 
deducted {£41,708 in respect of taxation, leav- 
ing a net profit of £46,517. 


To the net profit of £46,517 must be added 
a balance of £74,070 brought forward, 
making an available total of £120,587. Your 
directors now recommend a first and final 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, and there 
will remain a balance of £71,988 to be carried 
forward. 


The profit before taxation, at £219,870, was 
approximately {£40,400 higher than in the 
previous year. and after providing for depre- 
ciation and taxation the net profit amounted 
to £103,447—the comparable figure for last 
year being £78,462. 


The results of our Subsidiary Company, 
Tweefontein United Collieries, Limited, for 
the year ended December 31, 1955, showed a 
profit on coal, after provision for working 
expenses, replacements and renewals and sell- 
ing commission, of £146,949, as compared 
with £141,915 for the previous year. 


We continue to hold our substantial invest- 
ment in White’s South African Portland 
Cement Company Limited, which Company 
further expanded both its output and its 
profits for the twelve months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1955. The report was adopted. 




















HOUSE OF FRASER 
LIMITED. 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR HUGH FRASER ON 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited will be held on 
July 30th in the Merchants’ Hall, 30 George 
Square, Glasgow, C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


The business of the Company has con- 
tinued to expand since the last Meeting of 
Stockholders and a satisfactory measure 
of progress is disclosed in the Statement of 
Accounts for the year. 


From the Consolidated Accounts you will 
observe that the Group has had a very suc- 
cessful year. All necessary expenditure in 
carrying out our established programme of 
Store maintenance has been charged in the 
Accounts and the Trading Profit has im- 
proved quite considerably over the com- 
parable figure in the Profit and Loss Account 
for the previous year. 


The Interest debited in the Profit and 
Loss Account includes a full year’s charge 
for interest on the loan of £14 million 
negotiated at the end of 1954. The Net 
Profit before Taxation was £1,772,729 
(£1,482,609) while the provisions required for 
Taxation amounted to £989,813 (£837,906) 
leaving a Net Profit of £782,916 (£644,703). 
The balances available for distribution after 
providing for Dividends due to Outside 
Preference Shareholders in Subsidiary 
Companies amount to £1,247,811. The 
Dividends due on the Preference Stock and 
an Interim Dividend at the rate of 
20 per cent on the Ordinary Stock of 
the Parent Company were paid during the 
year under review. 


The Directors now recommend a Transfer 
to General Reserve of £50,000 and payment 
of a Final Ordinary Dividend for the year 
at the rate of 45 per cent actual. After the 
appropriations rec d, the amount 
carried forward in the Accounts of the Parent 
Company is £371,964 (£304,240) and the 
total balances of Undistributed Profits carried 
forward to the next Consolidated Account 
stand at £749,772 (£510,132). 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the 
Book Value of Heritable Properties has in- 
creased by over £500,000. ‘This is chiefly 
due to the inclusion of the properties owned 
by Forresters (Outfitters) Limited and Isaac 
Benzie Limited and to additional expenditure 
incurred by Binns Limited on construction 
works at Middlesbrough. There have been 
unavoidable delays in building progress 
there, but it is now expected that the new 
Store will be ready for occupation in the 
early months of 1957. 


The surplus of Current Assets over Cur- 
rent Liabilities, £3,684,825, is less than the 
comparable figure for last year by £291,596, 
but in the opinion of the Directors the net 
liquid resources are adequate for all Com- 
pany purposes _—— contemplated. The 
principal items affecting the liquid resources 
of the Group were the net expenditure on 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


new subsidiary companies, the cost of build- 
ing construction in Binns Limited already 
referred to, and repayments to Heritable 
Creditors and Outside Preference Share- 
holders on the winding up of Pettigrew & 
Stephens Limited. 


A steady rise in operating expenses during 
the year has been successfully met by an 
expansion of turnover and the increase in 
the total of Issued Share Capital and Group 
Reserves from £5,060,182 to £5,449,706 is 
very satisfactory, as the increase has been 
achieved entirely out of taxed profits. 


Credit for the continued success of the 
Company’s trading must again be given to 
the Staffs of every store in the Group, and 
I welcome this opportunity to acknowledge 
their enthusiasm which has yielded record 
figures of turnover year by year. 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


The Report of the Directors contains their 
recommendations relating to certain major 
alterations in the Share Capital of the Com- 
pany which are set out fully in the Notice 
to Ordinary Stockholders convening an 
Extraordinary General Meeting to consider 
the proposals. The consent of the Treasury 
has been obtained to enable the proposed 
issue of “A” Shares to be made and if 
Ordinary Stockholders authorise the issue of 
4,698,146 “A” Shares of 5s. each credited 
as fully paid, the additional £1,174,536 10s. 
in “A” Ordinary Stock will raise the 
amount of the Capital of the Company in 
issue to £2,699,073. 


An increase in the Authorised Capital of 
the Company is necessary for this purpose 
and the Directors consider that an increase 
to the sum of £5 million will be in the 
interests of the Company in order to have 
an adequate amount of unissued shares avail- 
able for future expansion, but apart from 
the proposed bonus issue in “A” shares, 
the Board has no immediate plans for the 
issue of any shares in excess of present 
requirements either for cash or otherwise. 
Subject to approval by Ordinary Stock- 
holders, Renounceable Allotment _ letters 
covering the new “A” Ordinary Stock will 
a yeas to Stockholders on October 16, 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The trading experience of the Group in 
the current year to date has been very favour- 
able both as regards volume of business. and 
net earnings. Notwithstanding the economic 
devices employed on a national scale to 
bring about disinflation the retail trade is 
still faced with mounting costs particularly 
in regard to wage standards. 


The problem of rising costs is, however, 
@ constant incentive towards more efficient 
working and I feel that we may look forward 
to another successful year if economic con- 


ditions in the country remain reasonably 
Steady. 


It is proposed to post Warrants for the 
final Ordinary dividend immediately after 
the conclusion of the meeting. 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of The Metal Box Company Limited wa; 
held on Friday, July 20th, at The May Fair 
Hotel, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 

Sir Robert Barlow, the Chairman, pre. 
sided. 

In his review the Chairman commented in 
detail on the progress in each of the Com- 
pany’s five product groups: Open Top: 
General Line ; Paper Products and Flexible 
Packaging ; Caps, Closures and Injection 
Moulding ; and Machinery Building. In every 
case he reported continued expansion, both 
in demand and in production facilities. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Chairman reported that the Com- 
pany’s research and development facilities 
were being steadily expanded in order to 
make available the optimum use of the latest 
a materials and techniques for the 
benefit of its customers. 


New research laboratories had been built 
at Speke to cover the development of lami- 
nates, at Portsmouth for polythene extrusion 
and coatings and at Alperton for injection 
moulding. Plans were also in hand for the 
construction of a central research laboratory 
at Swindon where it was hoped to provide 
extended customer service facilities and to 
undertake longer term basic research. 


Additional engineering research and 
development facilities were also being pro- 
vided for the design of equipment which 
would improve productivity and increase the 
efficiency of all the Company’s manufacturing 
operations. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Sir Robert drew attention to the figures 
and graphs included with the report which, 
he said, “ seek to explain in simple form the 
Company’s remarkable growth since the wir. 


“Tt will be seen that £21,288,000 has been 
spent on buildings and equipment. This 
has resulted in an increase in sales ol 
£45,000,000, and the business we did in 
1955/56 was nearly four times that of 
1946/47. 

“In its turn, this has led to an increase in 
working capital of over £12,000,000. 

“The total capital employed has increased 
five times in ten years. 

“The amounts paid by way of salarics, 
wages and benefits refer only to the Home 
Company and are therefore not comparable 
with the other figures. 

“At March, 1947, we employed in ‘he 
United Kingdom 16,753 people of whom 
1,692 were part-time workers. At March, 
1956, the number had increased to 24,815, of 
whom 4,062 were part time. This is 1 
increase of less than 50 per cent, whereas 
the money paid out to them increased 200 
per cent. 

“It is fair to say that everyone is better 
off for the investments we have made— our 
shareholders who have provided the capil, 
the customers we serve, and the people we 
employ—and not least the State which takes 
the bulk of the profit—no less (ii 
£15,721,000. 

“It is a great tribute to the central 
organisation under Mr Ducat’s leaders!'p 
that it has been able to handle an expans" 
on such a scale as these figures show.” 

The Report and Accounts were adopi<d, 
the dividend approved and the returns 
Directors re-elected. 
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PARKLAND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND 
SALES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the Parkland Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on July 19th at Bradford, 
Mr George F. Hanson (Chairman), presiding. 


The following extracts are from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our production has again benefited from 
the new and up-to-date machinery we have 
installed and it has now reached a very high 
level of efficiency. The whole of our plant 
has been fully employed during the period. 


Again, production and sales have surpassed 
last year’s record output. ‘Competition has 
continued to be very keen and, throughout 
the trade. buyers seemed very reluctant to 
place orders in the Summer of last year. As 
a result the orders on our books reached a 
low level and your Directors decided to 
build up stocks of coloured yarns. This 
enabled us to give very good service when 
trade revived in the Autumn, thus enhancing 
our goodwill. 


Unfortunately, however, this coincided 
with a sharp decline in the value of Merino 
wool with its resulting effect on our profits. 


We have intensified our efforts to sell in 

export markets, with a gratifying measure of 
success, again in the face of severe com- 
petition. 
_The net profit for the Group amounts to 
£695,440, compared with £766,340 for the 
previous year, and, but for the increase in 
our production and turnover, the effect of 
the fall in wool prices would have reduced 
our profits more seriously. 


The balance remaining after Taxation, and 
after crediting £54,246 excess provision for 
Taxation in previous accounts, is £355,860 
compared with £390,395 in the previous year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


Current Assets amount to £3,271,593 com- 
pared with £3,196,008 in last year’s Balance 
Sheet. The Current Liabilities are 
£1,387,326, against £1,469,636, and the 
Liquid Surplus has increased to £1,884,267 
against {1,726,372 a year ago, due to the 
profits which we have again ploughed back. 


The balance available for distribution by 
the Parent Company is £386,763, against 
4,373,464 a year ago, and your Directors 
recommend that there should be a Final 
Dividend at the rate of 25 per cent actual 
less tax on the Ordinary Shares and on the 

A” Ordinary Shares. The total net amount 
absorbed by dividends on the Ordinary and 

A” Ordinary Shares is £111,003, against 
£101,723 last year. The increase is largely 
because, this yeary the “A” Ordinary Shares 
receive both the Interim and Final Dividends 
totalling 324 per cent whereas for the pre- 
vious year they received only the Final 
Dividend of 25 per cent. 


In our industry owing to the continual 
fluctuations in the value of our raw materials 
it 1S wise to approach any forecast with 
caution. Our new range of patterns has been 
well received and we have a very satisfactory 
order book. We are continuing our recent 
policy of preparing yarn stocks to give good 
deliveries of cloth to our customers. 


It is our hope and aim that when we 
Present our figures next year the results will 
not be unsatisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


GEO. BASSETT & CO. 


The annual general meetin 

g of Geo. 
Bassett & Company Limited was held on 
July 24th at Sheffield) Mr D. Gordon 


Johnson (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Our sales in 1955/56 again broke all 
records. Costs rose, however, more sharply 
than sales, with the result that the profits, 
before tax, were a little lower, failing from 
£795,135 to £711,229. Your Directors pro- 
pose, however, to maintain the 20 per cent 


final dividend, making a total of 25 per cent 
for the year. 


When we consider that the total home 
sales of chocolate and confectionery fell by 
nearly 3 per cent during 1955, I think we 
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may regard our own increase as a reflection 
of the growing popularity of your Company’s 
products. 

This increase in our sales, however, was 
unfortunately insufficient to absorb increases 
in wages and raw material prices and we 
operated throughout the year under review 
on a progressively lower margin of profit. 
Notwithstanding increased costs, the con- 
sumer prices of all our lines remained un- 
changed throughout the year. 


Our exports showed a slight fall from the 
record level of the previous year, but were 
still well above the level of two years ago. 


After the very rapid expansion of recent 
years there must inevitably be a period of 
consolidation while plans are made for 
further growth.- I look to the future, how- 
ever, with a reasoned optimism. 


The report was adopted. 














1956, respectively. 


and early in 1958. 


doubled its present capacity. 


Kms. flown 
Passenger/Kms. ......-.0ecececcsceees 
Ton/Kms. (Cargo). .....ccccccccccvces 
Ton/Kms. (Baggage) 
Toms Mams. CRBSE) <. cceccciedetetccenes 
Passenger Seats Utilisation 


a reserve. 


31, 1955, were adopted. 


~ <ALITALIA 


ITALIAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


(Rome, Italy.) 


The Annual General Meeting of ALITALIA was held in Rome recently, and the 
following are details of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


The Company’s activity during the past year was directed towards consolidating 
and preparing commercial and technical developments previously planned. 
way, ALITALIA tries to compete with other major foreign airlines and to surpass 
them in the rate of expansion of their networks. 


The Company’s capital was increased from Lit. 2,000m. to Lit. 4,500m., and an 
order for two DC-6B aircraft was placed for delivery in January, 1956, and March, 
Both of these aircraft are by now in operation on the Company’s 
routes. Another order has since been placed for four DC-7C aircraft—a larger version 
of the DC-6B and of wider commercial appeal, which are to be delivered late in 1957 
Two new Convair 440 Metropolitans are also on order. 
result, ALITALIA’S operational fleet, which at December 31, 1955, numbered four 
DC-6B’s and four Convair 340’s has, by now, been increased by two DC-6B’s ; with 
the future deliveries of the Convair 440’s and the DC-7C’s now on ‘order, the 
Company’s fleet will have risen to 16 aircraft by April, 1958, and will thus have 


Two new services were introduced during 1955, both operated with Convairs— 
Catania-Rome in both directions, with an extension to London on three days of the 
week (connecting with ALITALIA’S service to Paris and Frankfurt in Milan) and a 
weekly extension to Tripoli; Milan and Frankfurt in both directions three times a 
week. During the summer months, as an experiment, a night service between London, 
Milan and Rome on three days a week was also operated. No major alterations were 
made to other existing ALITALIA services. 


Early in the Spring of 1956, ALITALIA will open ‘a new service connecting Rome 
with East and South Africa (Rome-Nairobi-Johannesburg) through Athens-Khartoum, 
and another from Rome to Damascus and Baghdad. 


Traffic figures for 1955 showed a distinct improvement compared with 1954. 


1955 1954 
6,864,944 6,080,914 +12-9 per cent. 
172,713,473 146,912,548 +17-5.,, ,, 
2,018,932 1,765,702 +143 , 1 
283,046 200,629 +41-1, , 
1,197,579 1,037,402 1 


erry ttt 55-4 per cent.54-1 per cent. 
Total Pay-load Utilisation ..........++-- 56° . 


The profit for the financial year ending December 31, 1955, amounted to 
Lit. 127,464,383, which, added to the surplus of Lit. 6,477,614 brought forward from 
the previous year, produced a total of Lit. 133,941,997, which has been set aside as 


The report and the financial and economical budget for the year ending December 


Management ‘ 

Count Nicolo’ Carandini, President ; Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, GCB, MC, DFC, 
Vice-President ; Ing Bruno Velani, General Manager ; Dr Donato Saracino, Admini- 
strative Manager ; Ing Giuseppe Rimer, Manager for Materials ; Dr Renato Cappelletti, 
Commercial Manager ; Com.te Mario Ceroni, Operational Manager. 
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THOMAS DE LA RUE AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting -of 
Thomas De La Rue and Company Limited 
was held on July 25th in London. 


Mr B. C. Westall, CBE, MA (the chair- 
man), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The Company’s trading con- 
tinues to improve and this .is reflected in the 
Balance Sheet. 


Later in the meeting I shall ask the Stock- 
ho‘ders to agree to increase the Authorised 
Capital of the Company by £1 million. It 
is possible that our research organisation may 
at any time confront us with new develop- 
ments which will need money to bring into 
the production line. 


Turning to the figures of Trading the 
whole of this year’s profits are attributable to 
the Security and Plastics Divisions. 


Taking the business as a whole a half of 
our sales are exported directly. Apart from 
this, many manufactures are exported by our 
Customers in which our products form a part. 
This great strength of our export market is 
due to the fact that in the course of each year 
nearly every country in the habitable parts of 
the globe is visited. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In the Security Division the forecast I 
made last year that the turnover would be 
maintained has proved well justified. The 
outlook for the current year I regard as no 
less promising than that for the year under 
review. 


In the Plastics Division there has been a 
substantial increase in sales of both Formica 
and Delaron laminated plastics. Last year 
I reported that the Company had reduced the 
price of Formica by 10 per cent. The hopes 
I then expressed that the profits would be 
maintained by an expansion of turnover have 
not only been fulfilled but, by reducing waste 
and making strict economies, the factory has 
made a considerable contribution towards this 
increase in profits. 


Another encouraging sign in this Division 
is the increasing success of the plastics manu- 
facturing units on the Continent, namely, in 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, from 
which we may expect a reasonable contribu- 
tion to the Company’s profits during the 
current year. Since the close of the year 
arrangements have been made to erect a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of our plastic 
products in Australia. 


During the year steady progress was made 
in the expansion of our Delaron material, 
particularly in its application to telephones, 
radio, telewssion, and the electronics fields, 
and in addition to this, we have successfully 
introduced a copperclad grade of Delaron 
Laminate. 


In the Potterton Division (Cookers and 
Water Heaters) new models are now being 
developed and we hope that these new pro- 
ducts may help to put the Potterton Division 
on a satisfactory basis. 


In the Stationers Division new models of 
Onoto pens were introduced and other impor- 
tant steps have been taken to improve the 
efficiency of this division. 


During the year a considerable sum has 
been spent on Research and Development 
covering all Divisions, which we believe will 
make a substantial contribution to the Com- 
pany’s prosperity in the years to come. 

The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital was approved. 


FODENS LIMITED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Fodens Limited was held on July 25th at 
Elworth Works, Sandbach. Mr James Wild, 
the Chairman, said in his report: 


This year marks the one-hundredth 
anniversary of our organisation. At the 
outset, the firm produced agricultural 
machinery and steam engines, and the first 
traction engine was manufactured in 1884. 
The first steam wagon was produced in 
1901, and this type of vehicle was sold in 
large numoers until 1932, when the first 
Diesel-eng:ned vehicle was produced, Today 
our products are distributed throughout the 
world, 


We have a full order book, and provided 
that business continues to be satisfactory 
then I am sure we shall receive our full 
share of business available to our industry. 


Foden$ (South Africa) (Proprietary) 
Limited has had a very successful year, and 
sales have continued to expand. 


The following is an analysis of how each 
one pound of our sales income has been 
applied : 

£s. d. 
Wages and Salaries ............ 5 6 
Materials and Services.......... 
Servicing of Buildings, Plant and 

Equipment 
Taxation 
Retained in the Business 
Dividend (net) 


I would express the Directors’ apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and steady co-operation 
received from all employees throughout the 
year. The report was adopted. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


CONTINUED POPULARITY OF 
THE SPORT 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Limited was held on July 25th in London. 


Mr Francis S. Gentle, CBE, Chairman, 
referred to the enduring attraction of Grey- 
hound Racing as presented by the GRA and 
to their Patrons’ loyalty to the sport of their 
own choosing in the face of discriminatory 
Taxation and increased competition from 
Television. 


The Ordinary Dividend was being main- 
tained at 20 per cent but was being paid on 
the increased capital following the recent 
bonus issue. 


The Government had recently undertaken 
to introduce new legislation on Betting, 
Lotteries and Gaming but until the Board 
saw what the Government was to propose 
in its new Bill they could not assess the 
possible effects thereof. 


Anyone who said that there were extrava- 
gant profits being made out of Greyhound 
Racing today, except by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was talking without a proper 
appreciation of the facts. 


_The Chairman did not belittle the possible 
difficulties in the matter of new legislation 
but there was a strong case for an alleviation, 
rather than a worsening, of the position of 
Greyhound Racing, and every endeavour 


would be made to protect the Company’s 
interests. 


The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
dividend was confirmed aad the’ tediting 
Directors were re-elected. c 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general mee: 
ing of Smith’s Potato Crisps, Limited, w., 
held on July 25th in London. 


Mr Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairman. 
after expressing regret at the retirement from 
the position of Director and Managing Dir: 
tor of the Founder of the business, Mr Fran) 
Smith, in the course of his speech, said 
The Net Profit of the Group, before taxation 
amounts to £557,997 compared with 
£407,972 for the previous year. The Ne: 
Profit of the Group after taxation is £276,593 
against £214,138, a net increase of £62,455 


The most satisfactory feature of the year’s 
results is that sales of the Parent Company 
during the year represent an increase of about 
25 per cent on the figure I disclosed |ast 
year, production being increased from about 
22,650,000 to 28,250,000 tins. 

The directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 25 per cent plus a cash 
bonus of 5 per cent, making, with the interim 
dividend already paid, a total distribution 
of 374 per cent on the enlarged capital 
resulting from the Share Bonus last year as 
against 324} per cent on the smaller capital 
last year. This is an effective increase of an 
additional 8 per cent. The directors consider 
that the time has come when, in view of the 
progressive results and our financial position, 
an advance in the cash dividend is well 
justified. The met requirements for the 
dividend on our single class of Issued Shares 
is £107,976, which is covered more than 
two and a half times by the Net Group 
Profits of £276,593. 


SALES 


Last year I referred to the slim profit 
margin on which we were operating which 
was less than 4d. per packet and to the 
anxieties we were experiencing with incre.s- 
ing costs. Unfortunately costs have con- 
tinued to increase in all directions. 


The Public are aware of the high prices for 
Potatoes in the recent shortage, but more 
important to us the average price rises sub- 
stantially year by year. The high quality 01! 
we use, which is our next most importint 
item of material costs, has recently risen 
30 per cent in cost on the average of last year 
and is now priced at six times the prewar 
level. At the same time there has been an 
advance of wages and in the cost of transport 
and every other item of our costs. In these 
circumstances we made a thorough costings 
review of the situation and came to the cor 
clusion that, even with a further increase o! 
production, it was impossible to retain (he 
Retail price of 3d. per packet any loniscr 
The price per packet was accordingly raised 
from May Ist to 4d. per packet, but 
same time the content of the packet was 
increased by 15 per cent by way of compen- 
sation ; in other words a price policy of 
“more for more.” The increase in the price 
has been well received by both the Tride 
and also by the Public and we can s-- 10 
falling off in Sales. 

The demand for our product continucs 
unabated even with the larger productoo 
we can now supply to the market. The sos. 
“There are no Crisps like Smith's” >t! 
holds good, and I make no apologies ‘of 
repeating it. 

During the current year production and 
sales are still mounting in comparison wth 
last year and we are achieving figures \ hich 
reflect the progressive policy of expan0" 
which we have pursued for the last few ys" 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE APV COMPANY 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF STRIKE 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The APV Company Limited was held on 
July 25th at Crawley, Dr R. J. S. Seligman, 
PhNatD, FCGI, FInstMet, FIM (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 


In the course of his circulated statement, 
the Chairman said that the Consolidated 
Accounts for the year 1955 showed that there 
was a further increase in the profit on trading, 
snted to £577,932 compared with 
Taxation provision amounted to 

45.77, and the increase in Staff Profit 
Sharing Bonus to the figure of £40,574 was 
ributable to a larger number of employees. 


Ihe Parent Company’s turnover in 1955 
s {3,968,000 compared with £3,715,000. 
rhe turnover of the Group reached a figure 
mewhat in excess of £6,700,000. 


Sales in the Parent Company in 1955 were 
appreciably lower than in 1954. This was, 
in the main, due to the fact that in the earlier 
year two exceptionally large orders were 
received, one from the Russian Government 
for Dairy Equipment, and one from our own 
Government for other equipment, which were 
not repeated in 1955, The plant supplied to 
Russia was very favourably received and there 
was good prospect of further orders from 
that source. Those two exceptional contracts 
in 1954 more than accounted for the diminu- 
ton of sales in 1955 and apart from them, 


which 


sales again showed an appreciable increase. 
Sales for the first six months of the current 
year were at an annual rate of 23 per cent 
more than those received in 1955. He 
pointed out, however, that the Company was 
now faced with intensified competition in all 
its markets both home and abroad. 


The Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
had, broadly speaking, had a successful year. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


In the course of his Review of the Group’s 
activities, Dr Seligman, commenting on the 
Dairy Industry- Department, said that the 
progress foretold in his statement: last year 
was fully achieved in 1955 and sales, especi- 
ally export sales, materially exceeded those of 
1954 apart from the Russian Contract. He 
had mentioned last year that arrangements 
had been made with several firms to manu- 
facture at Crawley specialities which were 
complementary to their own, and he was able 
to report satisfactory development of the sales 
of several of those. However, with its very 
large proportion of export business, that 
department was particularly sensitive to the 
keener price competition, and to the effects 
of currency or other political or economic 
obstacles, and those were bound to affect the 
future sales of that department. 


So far as the Brewing Industry was con- 
cerned, the Chairman said it was gratifying 
to report that the total value of orders 
received for brewing plant in 1955 was 50 per 
cent greater than in 1954. 
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As to the Chemical Industry, Dr Seligman 
said that 1955 gave the Chemical Engineering 
Department an order book which was some- 
what smaller than that achieved in 1954, 
After dealing with the major reorganisation 
of the Chemical Engineering Department and 
the formation of a new department, the 
Industrial Sales Department, he continued: 


The reorganisation makes it very difficult 
to form a reliable picture of what the current 
year offers to the two foregoing sections of 
your Company. It can be said, however, 
that the bulked orders to date are at a 
higher rate than those of 1955, though much 
— what it is hoped they will ultimately 
reach. 


As anticipated in my statement last year, 
your Food Plant Department secured orders 
in 1955 well in excess of any previous year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I must refer to the unfortunate stoppage 
which has taken place during the current 
year and its very serious effect on the pros- 
perity of the Company and all who are con- 
nected with it. The loss of orders and the 
actual expenditure involved must affect the 
results of the current year. Clearly, re- 
doubled efforts are necessary by all concerned 
to make good the lost ground and to advance 
well beyond the limits reached in 1955. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent for the year was approved. 











DE WENDEL & CIE SA 


(PARIS) 


The Annual General Meeting of de 
Wendel & Cie SA was held in Paris on 
June 25, 1956, with Count Emmanuel de 
Mitry in the chair, 


The following extracts from the report 
issued to shareholders throw light on the 
progress of the Company during the 1955 
financial year, : 

The production of iron ore by de Wendel 
& Cie SA rose to 4,948,281 metric tons, an 
increase of 18.7 per cent on 1954. Cast-iron 
production attained 1,764,597 metric tons, 
an increase of 16.3 per cent on 1954, whilst 
steel production rose to 1,524,359 metric 
tons, an increase of 10.27 per cent on the 
preceding financial year. The turnover 
rose to Frs, 75,439,820,826 against Frs. 
56,583,940,730 in 1954 (all tax included). 


The Company’s modernisation programme 
was continued during the 1955 financial 
year. The main expenditure in the factories 
was directed towards the reconstruction of 
a blast-furnace completion of which is 
scheduled for the last quarter of 1956, 
towards the construction of a sixth Martin 
furnace and towards new plant for the manu- 
facture of metal railway-sleepers. The new 
continuous wire-drawing mill was gradually 
‘ntroduced into service during the second part 
of the year. In addition considerable invest- 
ment has been equally necessary in the rail- 
way system because of the increase in traffic. 


The production of various divisions of the 
“ Société Lorraine de Laminage Continu” 
(SOLLAC), in which de Wendel & Cie SA 
holds important interests, has once again 
made notable progress in 1955. 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1955, 
showed total assets, including liquid and 
realisable assets at Frs. 27,123,160,922, as 


against short-term liabilities of Frs. 
14,829,909,921. 
Fixed assets have risen to Frs. 
26,700,453,593. 


Profits for the year, after allowing Frs. 


6,362,539,107 for amortisation, totalled 
Frs. 559,016,034. 
The dividend for the year 1955 has 


been fixed at Frs. 500 gross per share of 
Frs, 5,000. 


COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(French Petroleum Company, Paris) 





RISE IN INVESTMENTS 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Pétroles was held in 
Paris on June 29th, with M. Victor de Metz 
in the chair, and the following is a summary 
of the report presented by the board: 


REVIEW 


The situation of the oil industry remained 
satisfactory during 1955. Expansion pro- 
ceeded, a growth of 11.3 per cent contrasting 
with only 4.5 per cent during 1954. 


World oil output reached 763 million tons, 
with Middle Eastern oil fields taking the lead. 
The French oil industry shared in this general 
advance and French refineries processed 
25.1 million tons of crude oil, compared with 
23.8 million tons in the preceding year. 


OUTPUT 


The Company’s progress paralleled that of 
the Sliniens Among its Middle Eastern 
interests, output of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany rose to 24,202,000 tons, and the Mosul 
Petroleum Company, the Basrah Petroleum 
Company, and the Qatar Petroleum Company 
produced 1,313,000 tons, 7,231,000 tons and 
5,362,000 tons respectively. Persian output 
reached 15,772,000 metric tons. Abu Dhabi 
Marine Areas Limited continued its explora- 
tions on the seabed of the Persian Gulf; 

The total tonnage of crude oil received by 
the Company during the year amounted to 


- pected to join the company’s fleet in 1956 


10,241,449 metric tons, made up of 6,348,390 
tons from the Eastern Mediterranean and 
3,893,059 tons from the Persian Gulf area, as 
against a total of 9,312,828 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. The Company also shared in 
the output of the Tripoli and Abadan 
refineries to the extent of 412,180 tons. 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments rose considerably during the 
year, comprising a £760,000 share in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s capital increase, and a 
rise from £1,110,600 to £3,270,600 in the 
Company’s share in the new organisation in 
Persia. 


REFINING 


The Compagnie Francaise de Raffinage, an 
important subsidiary, processed 6,468,270 
tons in 1955, 3,095,724 tons were handled by 
the Raffinerie de Normandie, and 3,372,546 
tons by the Raffinerie de Provence. 


A pressure distillation’ unit with a daily 
capacity of 10,700 cubic metres was put into | 
service by the latter in August last year. 


TRANSPORT 


With the entry into service of two 30,000- 
ton tankers (the Biblos in the spring of 1955, 
and the Ninive at the beginning of 1956) the 
fleet operated by Compagnie Navale des 
Pétroles (another undertaking controlled by 
the Company) comprised 14 vessels with a 
total deadweight tonnage of 260,000 tons. 


Two further 30,000-ton tankers are ex- 


and 1957 respectively, and a 16,000-ton vessel 
for the transport of refinery products has been 
ordered and is due for delivery in 1957. 


PROFITS. DIVIDEND 


Net profits for the year totalled 
Frs. 6,398,280,380. It was accordingly pro- 
posed to declare a gross dividend of Frs. 600 
per share of Frs. 5,000 nominal equivalent to 
12 per cent as before. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 


WIDENING SPREAD OF 
ACTIVITIES 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on 
July 25th in London, Mr John Hadfield, 
MSc, ARIC (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The gross profit for the 15 months ended 
March 31, 1956, amounting to £414,683, was 
satisfactory. The Group Net Profit before 
taxation was £262,327, compared with 
£207,120 for the period January Ist to 
December 31, 1954. The Group Net Profit 
after taxation was £132,654. 


The total of Capital Expenditure and 
Investments for the period under review 
amounts to £340,099 and your Directors have 
so far approved expenditure of £155,000 on 


capital items and on investments in the 
currént year. 


GOVERNMENT’S ROAD PROGRAMME 


Derbyshire Stone Limited is one of the 
largest producers of roadmaking materials in 
Great Britain and consequently the Govern- 
ment’s policy in connection with roads is of 
particular interest to the shareholders. The 
transport system of this country, and I 
include railways with roads, has an enormous 
effect on our national economy. Ultimately 
an adequate road pr must be forth- 
coming, but I shall not believe that the 
Government will do anything really substan- 
tial until I see contracts actually placed. 

Your Company has spent a lot of money on 
preparing for a Government programme of 
greatly increased road construction and 
reconstruction and, when such a programme 
does materialise, our plant capacity is such 
that it will be-possible for the Company to 
make a substantial contribution. 


The confidence which I have expressed in 
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previous years as to your Company’s future 
continues undfminished. Initially nl busi- 
ness was predominantly that of making and 
selling road materials, an activity in which 
we are of course still substantially engaged. 
Important as they are, however, road 
materials now account for less than half of 
our turnover. This spread of activity is a 
healthy development and should insure us to 
some degree against the effects of violent 
fluctuations in the prosperity of any particular 
group of customers, and we are all the time 
on the look out for further markets. I have 
no reason to feel that in the year which will 
end next March we shall fall behind our past 
achievements. 


In the long term I believe that your Com- 
pany will increasingly reap the reward of 
our policy of constantly modernising our 
plant and machinery, and of expansion into 
fresh fields of activity. 


The report was adopted and the Ordinary 
dividend recommendation of 20 per cent 
actual for the 15 months’ trading period 
approved. 








ST MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
St Martin’s Le Grand Property Company 
Limited was held on July 23rd in London, 
Sir Philip du Cros, Bart., presiding. The 
following is an extract from the circulated 
statement : 


I am glad to be able to report further 
improvement in the profits of the Group. 
Gross income during the past year increased 
by £77,459 to £474,314; net profit before 
taxation by £23,875 to £174,934 and net 
profit of the Group, after charging all taxa- 
tion, by £12,126 to £85,777. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7 per cent, making 11 per cent on the share 
capital as against 10 per cent for the previous 
year, 


Adelaide House (Parent Company) con- 
tinues to prove one of our most valuable 
investments. 


Modernisation and_ reconstruction of 
Princes Square, Glasgow (Cheapside Com- 
pany), continued throughout the year and is 
now complete. 


Empire House (Cheapside Company): 
Work on the new seventh floor is now well 
advanced and it is hoped that it will be 
ready for occupation very early in 1957. 


Hasilwood House (Hasilwood Properties 
Limited) is extremely well-let and producing 
an income in excess of estimates made at the 
time of purchase, 

In spite of difficulties, I have confidence in 
the future of your Company and look forward 
to reporting a satisfactory profit at the end 
of the current year. 


The report was adopted. 


-in respect of certain classes of furs. 


SWEARS & WELLS LTD. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Swears & Wells, Limited, was held on 
July 20th in London, Mr Cyril J. Ross, OBE, 
chairman and joint managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The report and accounts for the company’s 
financial year ended January 31, 1956, show 
a very satisfactory result, being an increase 
over last year’s record profit. The Consoli- 
dated Profit was £807,481 and compares 
with last year’s figure of £724,360. The 
directors are able to recommend a final 
Ordinary dividend at the rate of 124 per cent 
on the £1 million Ordinary Capital as at 
January 31, 1956, which makes a total of 
20 per cent for the year, being the same rate 
as for the previous year. 


I am pleased to say that in April last the 
Chancellor made Purchase Tax concessions 
These 
are of especial benefit to your company. 


In the retail section trading in furs ten 
new branches in the United Kingdom have 
been added during the year, all of which I 
am happy to state are making good progress. 
A further four branches have been opened 
in Canada, The fashion side of the business 
continues to show steady progress and has 
increased its turnover and profit. 


Given no undue reversal in the company’s 
economic affairs, we have every reason to 
feel that the company will continue to make 
progress and produce satisfactory profits 
during the current trading year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MACONOCHIE FOODS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Maconochie Foods Limited was held on 
July 25th in London, Mr R. S. Mays-Smith 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profits of the Company and 
its United Kingdom Subsidiary Companies, 
plus dividends from Trade Investments 
amounted to £147,507 compared with 
£120,782 in the previous year. The net 
profit amounts to £69,303. 


The result of the year’s trading can be 
considered satisfactory and I am pleased to 
report that since the end of the Company's 
financial year the improvement has been fully 
maintagned and the turnover shows an 
increase over that for the same period last 
year. In these circumstances your Board 
have decided to pay 18 months’ arrears of 
Preference Dividend, requiring {£11,644 net. 
After deducting this dividend the credit 
balance to be carried forward on Profit and 
Loss Account is £50,009. If the progress 
in trading is maintained it is hoped that tt 
will be possible to pay off all arrears in the 
comparatively near future. 


I am pleased to tell you that the sales of 
“Pan Yan” for the year ended February 29, 
1956, constitute an all-time record in the 
history of this Company. 


The turnover in the United Kingdom Com- 
pany confinues to expand satisfactorily and 
provisional accounts for the first quarter show 
an increase in profit over the similar period 
last year, but it must not be forgotten that 
profit margins must of necessity tend to 
decrease with rising costs of raw materials, 
wages and overhead expenditure. 


The report was adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 
ACTUARIAL STUDENT FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Established Society, conducting Life and General busi- 
mess in the Union and the Rhodesias, is expanding and 


requires a you student, who has passed or about to 
pass Part {I of the examinations, as Assistant to the 
Actuary. A generous commencing salary will be paid and 
there are excellent opportunities for promotion. All costs 
incidental to taking examinations and passage to the 
Union are paid by the Society. Pension scheme, medical 
aid scheme. ong leave granted every five years for 
holiday out@de Southern Africa—Write Box M/198, 
Strand House, London, W.C.2. 
TATISTICIAN REQUIRED by _ ieading London 
Advertising Agency, to be responsible primarily for 
the analysis of television consumer data, and also for 
Statistical analysis in connection with consumer research 
oject.—Apply to Research Manager, Young and 
ubicam, Lid., 285 Regent Street, W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Educated man wanted, 30 or under ome 
experience of Market Research, to be trained ao sonal 
assistant to the head of the Market Research ivision 
of W. S. Crawford Ltd.—Write to The Market Research 
Manager, 233 High Holborn, London, W.C_1. 

MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED has a 
vacancy in its Treasurer’s Department in London for 
an assistant who will be engaged on foreign exchange 
work. Knowledge of such werk and commercial banking 
procedure would be an advantage. Applicants should be 
between 23 and 28 years of age. Commencing salary 
according to age and experience.—Applications should 
sor *, —— Ay ~ A Regions Staff Depart- 
» _Imperia emica Industri 
im Chemical House, Millbank, Swi — 


NTERESTING CAREER offered in Investment Resea 
I section of leading London Merchant Bank. 2 — 


economics or statistic on 
95 Bishopsgate, EC2) uate Write Box JL/66, c/o 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


The South-Western Division of the National = 
Board require Organisation and Methods Officers 19 
Divisional Staff Department at Cardiff. ste 

duties involve the study of organisation and 80"4 
methods at Divisional, Area and Colliery Offices, 1 0'l0¥%) 
by the submission of reports containing conclusion o 
recommendations. posts call for experience i" Ue 
installation of administrative systems and an aca.’ cs ts 
with modern office procedures, equipment and m<cthory 

Previous experience of organisation and methods Wore 
and/or a University degree or professional qualif1''0" © 
desirable. Knowledge of the organisation of the "" 
industry would be an advantage, but is mot esse" sar. sible 

The successful applicants would be directly res) ond 
to the Divisional Organisation and Methods Offiv< il 
would be paid, according to qualifications and xr 
within the salary scale of £1,085 x £35-£1,475  - 

Applications, containing full particulars ©! | Se 
quali tions, experience and positions held, s!" Board. 
sent to the Staff Department, National Cost <6 
Cambrian Buildings, Cardiff, by September |. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
AUSTRALIA—CANBERRA UNIVERSITY 
, vie 5 ese 
Applications are yo 
Lecturer 


post of 


Salary shee | Lee Late Bat S00-LA2.150 per 
a Lecturers, £A1,200-£A1,7 fr annum. Com- 


to > ee vacant 


mencing point bg range will be determined in 
xcordance with the fications aad experience of the 
pplcant. Annual increments are 0. 

Further p 4 ——- appointment and the 


accompany applications, may 
be obtained from ~ Seeregary. Association of Universities 
of e British Commonweaith, 36 Gordon Square. London. 
v 
Applications. clase, in Australia and London. on 
August 31, 
=. 7 
AUSTRA LIA-UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
ons are sprites for the position of Lecturer 
oment and Pu Administration. Other things 
gual, some a ile will be given to applicants 
ned to undertake teaching and research in administra- 
ispects of Government ; but the appointment will 
ccessarily be made from applicants in this field 
lary will be im the range £A1.200 x £A80-£A1.750 
sonum, plus cost-of-living adjustment (£A34 men. 
‘26 women), and will be subject to deductions under 
, State Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 
‘| be fixed according to the qualifications and experience 
the successful applicant. 
tinance available for home purchase to married male 
embers of staff. 
Further particulars and information as to the method 
) apeecaves nny, tle ae from the Secretary. 
sociation miversities of the British Commonwealth, 
6 Gordon Square. London. W.C.1 
The closing date for the receipt of applications. in 
london and Australia, is August 27, 1956. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED ~ 


Due to continued rapid expansion, the Company 
‘equires men of common sense and initiative with a 
successful background, methods and/or accounting for 
intensely interesting work to apply after training conven- 
tional and electronic ¢ mt to the commercial and 
factory accounting — of industry. 

Logic, patience and the ability to organise are impor- 
tamt assets and those selected will find this an intensely 
satisfying and remunerative career and one which will 
make a considerable contribution to the national economy 

Men aged 23-33 should apply to the Personne! Manager, 
100 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, for places in the next 
(raining course (approximately twelve months) which will 
Start on September 3rd. quoti Reference EAM/6. 
ia graduates whheut a experience will also be con- 


EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT—CANADIAN 
SUBSIDIARY 


A leading British Company of Light Industrial 
Engineers, with several manufacturing establishments in 
the U.K, foreign Subsidincies. and a_ world-wide 
organisation, i ppoi immediately a Senior 
Executive Engineer, whe can be groomed to take over 
in two years the duties and responsibilities of President 
of its Canadian selling Subsidiary 

The opportunities attached to this post are consider- 
ible, and the 

tentiality, in 
salifications :— 

(1) rg group, 37-42, inclusive 

(2) An engineering background. preferably university 
eraduaté or member of recognised professional body 

(3) Direct experience of the problems associated with 
- precision products over a wide engineering field 

) Sound executive experience, with recognisable 
pacity for effective administrative contro! at the highest 
cvels 

(5S) The drive and teadership necessary to direct and 
expand the activities of an already well-established 
organisation. 

Companies, if any. to which applications are not to be 
forwarded, should be marked on the back of the 
cnvelope. 

Applications should be addressed. in an _ envelope 
endorsed Canadian Appointment, to Box A 7390, W 
Smith & Son Ltd., Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 3 


EXPORT MANAGER 


An important. . well-established Engincering 
Company, with several manufacturing units in 
this country and a world-wide selling organisation, 
wishes to a: nt a man who, after a fairly short 
capeble of assuming the duties of 


nager. 
jis is a post offering exceptional opportunities. 
and applications are invited from men of ability 
- the age group. 3 35-41, who satisfy the Setowios 
~~ gp B Experience in = noonag 


(prefera possessing 
inecth SS ee ea and particularly n oe 


ng 
EM giving evidence of capacity 
for ‘high-level ‘adn dministration and control ; out- 
t a leadership and drive to 


Soa sw a oo 


should be addressed, py, be letter, to 
Box : 335, ences Advertising, 36 Leadenhall 
Yee eee el Rearh gene 
be responsible for peanies and analysis of all forms of 


onsumer —— 2 of accounts.—Apply not 
i to Research Manager, Young and 


yicam Ltd. w.l. 
ARKET naa Rete Department of, large London 
[ a vacancy for a Research 





MN appointed will require outstanding 
addition to the following basic 





= Capetown 
nding uahification 
p.—Apply. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 


NYASALAND 


CIES : STATISTICIANS 
CENTRAL KE RICON ATA OFFICE 
, MINISTRY a FINA 

Applicants, under 35, a ,° obtain this 
summer, a First or Second" Class Honours tor 
equivalent Qualification) in Statistics, Mathematics. 
Economics or other appropriate subject. All applicants 
must have taken a University course in Statistics or have 
Passed the examinations of an approved statistical society 

Starting salary 

(Men) £800-£1,100. depending on oy es and 

experience. on scale rising to £1, 
(Women) £680-£840, depending on guialifications and 
experience. on scale rising to £1,2 

Senior Posts, with salaries of up to £2, "350. filled by 
internal promotion 

N.B.: As allowances can be made, in certain cases. for 
National Service in the assessment of commencing salarics, 
an Honours graduate without experiencé could start at 
£1,000 pa 

Application forms and further details from .the Federal 
Public Services Attaché, Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. Closing date August 18th 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS : SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICERS The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for pensionable appointments Interview 
Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The Scientific posts 
cover a wide range of scientific research and development 
in most of the major ficids of fundamental and applied 
science In biological subjects the number of vacancies 
is small : individual vacancies exist in the Natural History 
Museum for candidates who have special knowledge of. 
or who are interested in. palacobotany, malacology. 
helminthology.  acarology, foraminifera. |mammalian 
laxonomy 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first- or second-class honours in an appropriate scientific 
subject (including engineering), or in Mathematics, or an 
equivalent qualification ; or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must in addition have had at least three years’ post- 
graduate or other approved experience 

Candidates taking their degrees in 1956 may apply 
before the result of their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits » Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 
31, but specially suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 
during 1956 (up to 3! for permanent members of the 
Experimental Officer class) Salary (London) Senior 
Scientific Officers : (men), £1,135-£1,345 ; (women), 
£1.026-£1,240. Scientific Officers : (men), £605-£1.055 ; 
(women), £605-£962 Women’s scales being improved 
under equal pay scheme Somewhat lower rates in the 
provinces. 

Further particulars, for which early application is 
advised, from Civil Service re Scientific Branch, 
30 Old Burlington § Street, Londo W.1, quoting 
No. §.53/56 for Senior Scientific Officers. and §.52/56 for 
Scientific Officers 


WORKS ‘DIRECTOR 


ENFIELD CABLES LTD. ARE SEEKING A WORKS 
DIRECTOR. WITH SEAT ON BOARD. TO TAKE 
CHARGE OF THE COMPANY’S FACTORIES WHICH 
ARE ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ELECTRIC WIRES AND CABLES THIS IS A TOP- 
LEVEL POSITION AND WILL CARRY A COM- 
MENSURATE SALARY WRITE, GIVING FULL 
DETAILS. TO J. E. SUNDERLAND, DIRECTOR AND 
CABLES LTD. 





GENERAL MANAGER. ENFIELD 


BRIMSDOWN, ENFIELD. MIDDLESEX 


STATISTICIAN is required immediately by a pro- 

gressive manufacturing company The selected 
candidate will be directly concerned with both industrial 
and commercial statistics and should therefore have 
appropriate experience and/or a recognised qualification 
He or she will be paid a high commencing salary The 
work is varied and interesting. and prospects are excellent 
for a first-class applicant.—For further details. write now 
to Box 472 


ETE OROLOGIC AL OFFICE, SCIENTIF 1c 

OFFICERS The Civil Service Commiussioners 
invite applications for permanent posts Early application 
is advised. The duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure. synoptic 
and dynamical meteorology, large- and small-scale 
diffusion and turbulence, climatology, and development of 
instruments. There is a limited number of for 
forecasting work at the more important centres. ~~ 
candidates will be given a course in meteorol before 
being assigned to a research of forecasting esta lish ment 
for further training and experience. In some instances 
candidates with national service obligations can be com- 
missioned in the R.A.F. for forecasting duties at R.A.F. 
stations. —Further information may be obtained from the 
Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air Ministry, 

way, London, . 
w Candidates must be between 21 and 28 duri 1956 
(up to 31 for rmanent members of the Ex ntal 
Officer class). y must have (or obtain in Summer, 
1956) a First- or ’ onours ree, preferably 
in physics or mathematics. Salaries (London rates), 
£605-£1,055. Women’s Somewhat being improved 
under equal-pay sch lower rates in 
provinces. Opportunities Promotion 
Scientific Officer (£1,135-£1, 345), and higher posts. 

Fersiensare from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 

Branch, Old poe Street, be i. quoting 
No. 332/56. (Met) 


RADE organisation in Manchester requires a Qualified 
T Accountant to specialise im accounting and costing 
methods for the cotton industry as well as assisting in 
the organisation of training courses for gestes 
ment. After a of training 
Management Consultants in 
niques, the @ icant = 

ot o 





modern management tech- 
required to assist in the 
.—Give full details to 





ore 
Box 475. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


invites applications for the of Resident 
s to eh the Classes Com- 
mittee. The in one or 
more of the subjects usually in W.E.A. and 
University Tutorial Classes, with preference losoph 


ac 
are required and experience in adult education is 
desirable. Salary £700-£50-£1.400 per annum with a 
bar at £1,000, also Family Allowances, and membersbip 
of F.SS.U.," the initial salary being determined in 
accordance with the qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidate.—Particulars and application forms 
from Director of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 
Senate House, W.C.1. Completed application forms to 
be submitted before August 27th 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above studentships. 
tenable for one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period, not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 or £400 per 
annum. They are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bacheior or Master in this or any other 
approved University = Apelicotions should be sent. not 
later than September 1. 1956, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD — 


Applications are invited tor a post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Political Theory and Institutions, to begin 
duties on January 1, 1957. Salary scale, £550 x £50-£650. 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. Applica- 
tions (four copies) should be sent to the Registrar (from 
Tr T9se further particulars may be obtained) by September 


12 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES» 
LIMITED 


METALS DIVISION 
Applications are invited for the position of 
STATISTICIAN 


im the 
TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 
Located at Witton, Birmingham 
This is an interesting position, involvi application 
of Statistical methods to industrial prob ~ KS 
—-. either male or female, should possess an 
rec in Mathematics, although where a candi- 
date (+4 had previous experience of this work, a degree 
in Physics is also suitable 
A generous starting salary is offered. and there is 
adequate scope for progressive remuneration. The 
Company also operates a Pension Fund and Profit- 
oe Scheme 
ications should be addressed to the Staff Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Metals Division, 
Kynoch Works, Witton, Birmingham. 6, quoting 
TD/2/E. 
DMIRALTY . requires three unestablished Assistant 
Statisticians, two for service ia L and one in 
Bath. Applicants must normally be British subjects with 
either ist or 2nd Class et ree in maths... or 
economics with statistics as a subject Salary 
within fa es_—London—£581- -€1 "050 (Men), ; 
(Women) ; th—£529-£961 (Men). £529-£885 (Women) 
Women’s ranges being improved under equal pay scheme. 
Annual leave 25 days plus public holidays. Salary ranecs 
and conditions of service under review. Five-day week 
now operating —Forms from M.L.N.§.. Technical and 
Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London, $.W 1, 
quoting A 117/6A. Closing date August I!. 1956 


A MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Chief Executive of public company employing 2.000 
Keenly competitive manufacturing industry Due to 
extend present service agreement takes opportunity to 
consider change. Considerable experience, University 

pro 1 qualifications, age 44 Replies will 
be created as confidential —Box 474. 


OMAN, 12 yrs. Supervisor Calculating Dept.. secks 
similar pos. in London of Staines area —Box 479 
XPORT.—Economics Graduate (32), Assistant Export 
Sales Manager, substantial chemical manufacturers, 
secks move to manager ~_— Fluent French and Spanish 
Widely wes cer Box 47 
LES EXE CUTIVE. (28), with initiative, ability 
successful record and pleasant personality, interested 
in responsible sales post combining Sales Promotion and 
Publicity. Highest industrial references.—Box 477 
OUNG MAN (26), returned to U.K. after three years 
as commercial executive in West Africa. Intimate 
knowledge of British and French territories with compre- 
hensive marketing, agency and export experience, secks 
U.K. position where initiative appreciated and experience 
useful. French and secretarial qualifications —Box 473. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 

The Universi roposes to award a Post-Graduate 

—— for -time research in Arts, Economics or 

Law, tenable for one or two years. Value £40 p.a. but 

eli idle for emeaee 3 by the Ministry of tion 

urther particulars may | 2p from the Registrar, 

whom ap semt mot later than 
August 7. 1956. 


WwW. D. CRAIG, 
Registrar 
E Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
polesy and the Social Sciences. orid-wide mailing 
Second-hand books one —1li-i2 Clements Inn 
Possess, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

















ERT ie te os c 
Examinations—U ni Ini w. ccountancy, osiing. 
| lm Civil oy "‘Samagement. Export, Com- 


— General Certificate of Education, ctc. Also 

Practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects. —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. 
—_ ~4 ae or subjects in which interested. to 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, £.C.4. 





The Economist : 
Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. ‘ran: £6 
Gibraltar, Malta : tke. israel : £6 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 


lraq: £6 


ts] 
: £6.1Ss. 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 
New Zealand : £9 


S. America and W. indies : £7.15s 


Gold Coast : £5 Sudan : £5.10s. 
: & nion of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. USA: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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HANDLING 


ECONOMY: 


FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS Mitchells 


have supplied mechanical handling plant to the world’s 


industries; the Company has been the pioneer and 


inventor of plants which have provided greater efficiency 


and savings in handling and site costs. 


AMONG THESE DEVELOPMENTS are the quick action of grabs closing 
in half the time taken by other mechanisms, with equal power ; the 
non-skid control of transporters which eliminates all-possibility of 


the transporter skiddit 
tracks; and unique 


for guiding conveyor belts 
and ensuring that they are 
kept straight on their idlers 
under all conditions of service 
and loading. Tipplers, wagon 
tippler hoists, ropeways, cable- 


ways, cranes and c 


automatic wagon marshalling 
systems are the other aspects 


of Mitchell enterprise. 






MITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD 











1g on its 

methods 2 3 
Mechanical Handling Plant at 
TILBURY POWER STATION 











omplete 


ITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD 
M supplied the comprehensive coal 
unloading, storing, reclaiming and con- 
veying plant. The travelling transporter 
for storing out and reclaiming has a span 


of over 270 feet and is the largest 


travelling bridge in Great Britain, 


MITCHELL ROPEWAYS LTD 


JOHN M HENDERSON LTD 





ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCI 





























































































































































































